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New Volumes, and New Editions. 

PATTESON. — Sermons chiefly designed to display the Connection 
between a Sound Faith and a Holy life; Br the Rer. Edward Patteson, M.A. of 
East Sheen, Starry; formed; of TrJnkjColtege, Oxford. In 8to. {InthePreas.) 

ASPINALL. — A Tbbbd Series of Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. 
Bj the Rer. James Aspinall, A.M. Onrate of Rochdale. In 8to. price 8s. in 
boards. 

*,* The First and Second Series maj be badi price 8s. each. 

ROSE. — The State of the Protestant Reiigion in Germany, in a 

Series of Disoonrses preached befbre the Unirersitjr of Cambridge. By the Rer. 
Hogh Jaines Kos^ M.A. of Trinity College, and Vicar of Horsham, Sassez. Id 
8r6.| price 8s. in boards. 

PARKINSON.-^Sermons on Points of Doctrine and Rules of Duty. 
Bj the Rer. R. Parkinijon, M.A. of St. John's College, Cambridge, and Curate 
of St. Michaet's-on-Wyre, Preston. In 8ro., price lOs, 6d. boards,, 

RENNELL.— Sermons, By Thomas Rennell, B.D. F.R.S. late 

Vioar of Kensington, and PrebenAiry of Sonth Grantham, in the Cfaoreh of 
Salisbury. Second Edition. 8to. 12s. 

MOLESWORTH. — Sermons on various Subjects: with an Appen- 
dix, containing an Examination of eentain sapjposed points of analogy between 
Baptism and Circumcision. By the Rev. John Edward Nassau Moleswortl^ 
A.M. Cqrate of Milbrook, Hants, and fonuerty of Trinity College, Oxford. 
ABtliar«£ Thb Passover, a Sermon, &c. Dedicated, hy peiBiiftio% to the 
liord Bishop of Winchester. 8vo. 10s. (id. 

HEWLETT. — Sermons on various Subjects. By the Rev. John 
Hewlett, B.D. and F.A.S. Rector of Hilgay, Norfolk ; and Morning Preacher at 
the Fonndlidg Hospital. A new Volume 8vo. Ms. 6d. 

*,* Mr. Hewlett's Sermons may be had eoinpIe(« in 5 Vols. 8vo. (the first 
three Volumes being now printed in two^ price. 11. llfi. fid. 

LUSCOMBE. — Sermons from the French ; translated, abridged, 
and adapted to the English Pulpit. By the Right Rer, Bishop Luscombe, LL.D. 
8ro. Os: 

WHITTAKER. — Justification by Faith. A Course of Sennons, 

preached before the' Unirersitj of Cambridge, in January, 1825. . By the Rer. 
John W. Whiltaker, B.D. Ferlow of St. John's CoUege, Cambridge, Vicar of 
Blackburn, and lately Domestic Chaplain to His Grace (he Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 6ro. 5s. 
The Village Preacher, a Collection of short plafti Sermons : Jiartly 

ori^al, partly selected, and adapted to Village Instroetion. By a Clergytaan 
of the Charcfa of ffiigland. Volume the Fifth. 12rao. 6s. 

•»• Alsoi newBdUions of Vols. I to IV. price Ssv each. 

JORTJN. — Sermons on different Subjects. By the late Rev. Joh» 
Jortin, D.D. Aiohdleaoon of Ldndon, and Kentor of St. Dnnstaa's in the East. 
To which are added„ by the same Author, the Doctrine of a Fntore State, and 
Four Charges. New Edition. 4 vols. 8ro. II. 16». 
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Sermons recently published by C. and J. Rivinglon. 
ALLWOOD. — Twelve Lectures on the Prophecies relating to the 

Christian Church, and especially to the Apostacy of Papal Rome, preached at 
the Warbnrlonian Lecture, from 1811 to 1815. By Philip AUwood, B.D. fel- 
low of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 2 Tols. 8vo. 11.4s. 

BALGUY.— Nine Discourses on various Subjects, and. Seven 

Charges delivered to the Clergy and the Archdeaconry of Winchester. By the 
late T. Balguy, D.D. Archdeacon and Prebendary of Winchester. 8to. Us. 

BARROW.— Familiar Sermons on several of the Doctrines and 

Duties of the Christian Religion. By the Rev. William Barrow, Ll'D and 
F.A.S. Prebendary of the Collegiate Church of Southwell, and Vicar of Farns- 
field. 3 vols. 8vo. 11. lis. Gd. 

BARTON.— Sermons, Parochial and Domestic. By the Rev. R. S. 

Barton, Vicar of Alconbury, Hunts. Second Editioo. 12mo. 5s. 

BEAN. — Parochial Instruction, or Sermons delivered from the 

Pulpit, at different Times in the course of Thirty years. By James BeM, M.A. 
one of the Librarians of the British Museum, and Assistant Minister of Welbect 
Chapel, St. Mary-le-Bone. 8to. New Edition. 10s. 6d. 

BELL.— Sermons on various Subjects, by the late William Bell, D.D, 

Prebendary of Westminster, 2 vofi. 8vo. 18s. 

BERENS. — Thirty-three Village Sermons, on the chief Articles 

of Faith, and the Means of Grace, on certain Parts of the Christian Character, 
and on some of the Relative Duties. By the Rev. Edward Berens, M.A. late 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. New Edition, in 1 vol. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

BERKELEY.— Sermons by the late Rev. George Berkeley, LL.D. 

Prebendary of Canterbury . 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

BLAIR.— Sermons by Hugh Blair, D.D. F.R.S. Professor of Rhe- 
toric and Belles Lettres in the University of Edinburgh. 5 vols. 8vo. 11. 10s. 
Another Edition in 3 vols. 8vo. 11. Is. 

BOUCHER. — Sermons, by the late Rev. JoTin Boucher, M.A. some 

time Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford ; Vicar of Kirknewton, and Rector of 
Shaftesbury. Second Edition. 12mo. 7a, 

BOUDIER.^Plain and Practical Sermons. By the Rev. John 

Bondier, A.M. Vicar of St. Mary's, Warwick. 8vo. Os. 

BRACKEN BURY. — Fifty-three Discodrses, containing a con- 
nected System of Doctrinal and Practical Christianity as professed and main- 
tained by the Church of England ; for the Use of Families and Country Congre- 
gations. By the Rev. Edward Brackenbury, A.B. Vicar of Skendleby, Lincoln- 
shire. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. 

BRAY. — Sermons selected from the Works of the most eminent Di- 
vines of the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries, abridged, and rendered in a modern 
and appropriate Style, ' By the Rev. Edward Atkyos Bray, Vicar of Tavistock. 
. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

■ Discourses, adapted to the Pulpit,, or to the Use of Fami- 
lies, from Tracts and Treatises of eminent Divines. By the same Author. 
8vo. 8s. 

C ARR. — Sermons on Practical Subjects. By the late Rev. Samuel 

Carr, D.D. Prebendary of St. Paul's, Rector of St. Andrew Undershaft, London, 
and of Finchley, Middlesex. Third Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 7s. 

CHARTERS.— Sermons by Samuel Charters, D.D. Minister of Wil- 
ton. 2 vols. Svo. 18s. 

CLARKE. — Sermons on the Character and Professional Duties of 

Seamen, Preached on Board H. M. S. Impetueux. By James Stanier Clarke, 
D.D. F.R.S. Domestic Chaplain to his Majesty. 8to. Ss. 

COBBE. — Thirty Sermons on various Subjects. By Richard Chaloner 

Cobbe, D.D. Vicar of St. Ann's, in Ireland. 2 vols. Svo. 10s. 

COLE. — Sixteen Sermons on Practical and Doctrinal Subjects. By 
the Rev. B. T. H. Cole, A .M. Rector of Warbleton, Sussex, and late Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Cambridge. Svo. Ss. 



Siermons recently published by C. and J. Rivington. 

COLLINSON.— A Key to the Writings of the priacipal Fathers o£ 
the CbrUtian Church who flonrished daring the First Three Centuries. In Eight 
Sermons at the Hampton Lecture, in 1513. By the Rev. John CoUinsoa, MyA. 
Rectorof Gateshead, Durham. 8ro. 10s. 6d. 

DARNELL.— Sermons. By W. N, Darnell, B.D. Prebendary oL 
Durham, Vicar of Stookton-upon-Tees and Lastingbam. 8ro. 9s. 

DAUBENY. — Scripture its own Interpreter; in a Series of Dis- 
courses, tending to prove from the Connexion between the Old and New Testa- 
ment, that the Doctrines of Unitarianism, as it is called, are totally irreconcile- 
able with the general tenor of Divine Revelation. By the Rev. Charles Danbeny, 
LL.B. Archdeacon of Sarnm, The Second Edition, considerably enlarged. Svo. 
10s. 6d. 

Discourses on various Subjects and Occasions. By the 

same Author. 8vo. 9s. 

Discourses on several Subjects. By the same. 8vo. 

10s. 6d. 

BP. DEHON.— 5-Sermons on the Public Means of Grace ; the Fasts 

and Festivals of the Church t on Scripture Characters, and various Practical 
Subjects. By the late Right Reverend Theodore Dehon, D.D. Rector of St. 
Micnael's Church, Charleston ; and Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
in the Diocese of South Carolina. Together with some Account of the Author, 
and a Sermon preached on occasion of his Death, 2 vols. 8vo. New Edition. 
11. Is. 

DELANY. — Sixteen Discourses upon Doctrines and Duties more 
' peculiarly Christian; and against the reigning Vanities- of the Age. By the 
Author of the Life of David. 8vo. 6s. 

ABP. DRUMMOND Sermons on Public Occasions, and a Letter 

on Theological Study. By Robert, late Archbishop of York : with Memoirs of 
his Life. By G, U. Drnmmond, A.M. Prebendary of York. Svo. 6s. 

DRYSDALE.— Sermons. By the late Rev. John Drysdale, B.D. 
F.R.S. Edin. one of the Ministers of Edinburgh, and principal Clerk to the 
Church of Scotland. 2 vols. Svo. 12s. 

Eighteen Sermons, intended to establish the inseparabler Connection 

between the Doctrine and Practice of Christianity ; dedicated to the Bishop of 
Salisbury. 12mo. 6s. 

Eighteen additional Sermons, on the same Subject. IZmo. 5s, - 
FABER. — Sermons on various Subjects and Occasions. By George 

Stanley Faber, B.D. Rector of Long Newton. 2 vols. Svo. 11.4s. 

HoRjE MosAiciE, or a Dissertation on the Credibility and Theo- 
logy of the Pentateuch, comprehending the Substance of Eight Lectures, read 
at the Bampton Lecture, in 1801. By the same Author. The Second Edition, 
revised, altered, and augmented. 2 vols, Svo. II. 4s. 

FARQUHAR, — Sermons on various Subjects. By the late John 
Farquhar, M.A, Minister at Nigg. Fourth Edition, 8vo. ^s. 

FARRER. — Sermons on the Parables. A New Edition. The whole 

Series reoompused and contained in One Volume. By the late Rev. John Farrer, 
M.A. Rector of St. Clement, Eastcheap. 8vo. 9s. 

Sermons on the Mission and Character of Christ, and on 

the Beatitudes, comprehending what were preached at the Bampton Lecture in 
1803. By the same Author. Svo. 7s. 

FRANCKLIN. — Sermons on the Relative Duties. By the late 

Thomas Franckliu, D.D. Rector of Brasted, Kent. Svo. 5s. 

FRA^f KS. — ^Twenty Sermons on the Apostolical Preaching and Vin- 
dication of the Gospel to the Jews, Samaritans, and devout Gentiles ; as exhi- 
bited in the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles of St. Peter, and the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. Preached before the University of Cambridge, in the- year 1823, 
at the Lecture founded by the late Rev. John Hulse, of St. John's College. By 
J. C.Franks, M.A. Chaplain of Trinity College, Cambridgei and Vicar of Hud- 
dersiield, Yorkshire. 1 vol, 8vQ. -128. 
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Sermons recently published by C and J. Rimngton. 



PRANKS.— The HutsfiAN Lectdhes fot 1821; Twenty Sermons 

on the Evidences of Christianity, as they were stated and enforoeli in the Dis- 
ooaraea of onr Lord* Bj tlie same Author. 8to. 12s. 

GARDINER. — Sermons on various Subjects, preached at the Octa- 
gon Chapel, Bath. By the Rev. John Gardiner, D.D. Rector of Brailsftrd, and 
Vioar of Shirley, in the eonnty of Devon. Second Edition. Svo. 8s. 

GARROW. — Sermons, coHiprishig vafiens Matters of Doctrine and 
Practice. By the Rev. D. W. Gttrrtfw, D.D. of Christ Chnrch, Oxford, an*l 
Rector of East Bamet, Herts. 8to. 10s. 6d. 

GERY. — Nine Sermons preached on several Occasions. By Hugh 
Wade Gery, M.A. Rector of Thnrning, in the county of Huntingdon, and for- 
merly Fellow of Emanuel College, Cambridge. 8to. 6s. 

GILSON. — Sermons on Practical Subjects. By the lafe David 
Gilson, M.A. Curate of St. Saviour's, Soutbwark. SI vols. Svo. 16s. 

BP. GLEIG. — Sermons preached occasionally in the Episcopal Church 

Stirling, during the eventful Period from 1T93 to 180S. By the Right Rev. 
Bishop Gleig, LUD. F.R.S.E. and F.S.S.A. Svo. 7s. 

GRAVES. — Select Scriptural Proofs of the Trinity, arranged 

in Font Discourses ; delivered in the Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin : to 
which are annexed, Notes and Illustrations. By the Very Rev. Richard Graves, 
D.D. M.R.I.A. Dean of Ardagh, and King's Professor of Divinity in Trinity 
College, Dublin. Svo. 7s. 

GRAVES.— Sermons on various Subjects. By the Rev. Richard 
Graves, M.A. late Rector of Claverton, Somerset. Svo. 5s. 

GRAY.. — Discourses on various Subjects, illustrative of the Evi- 
dence, Influence,' and Doctrines of Christianity. By the Rev. Robert Gray, 
D.D. Prebendary of Durham and Chichester, and Rector of Bishop Wearmouth. 
Svo. 9s. 

. • — Sermons on the Principles upon which the Reformation of 

the Chnrch of England was established, at the Bampton Lecture, in 1796. By 
the same Author. Svo. 6s. 

HAGGITT. — Sermons to Country Congregations. By the late 

Rev. George Haggitt, A.B. Rector of Beechamwell, Nerfolli. The Eighth 
Edition. In One Volume, Svo. 9s. 

HARDINGE. — Plain Discourses, Doctrinal and Practical, adapted 
to A Country Congregation^ By the Rev. Charles Hardinge, M.A. Vicar of 
Tunbridge, Kent. Second Edition, 12mo. Ss. 

HAWKINS. — Sbrmonets addressed to those who have not yet ac- 
quired, or who have lost the Inclination to apply the Power of Attention to 
eompositions of a higher Kind. By H. and h. M, Hawkins. 1 vol. Svo. 
7s. 6d. 

HAYDEN.— Sermons. By the Rev. John Hayden, Curate of Lon- 
donderry. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

HERBERT.— Sermons. By the Hoir. William Herbert, Clerc, Rec- 
tor of Spofforth. l2mo. 4s. 

HETT. — Discourses on several Subjects and Occasions. By Wil- 
liam Helt, M.A. in 2 vols. Svo. 18s. 

HEYLYN. — Select Discourses on the Principal Points of Natural 
and Revealed Religion. By John Heylyn, D.D. late Prebendary of Westmin- 
ster. 2 vols. Svo. 125. 

BP. HOBART. — Sermons on the Principal Events and Truths of 

Redemption. To which are annexed, an Address and Dissertation on the State 
of the Departed, and the Descent of Christ into Hell. By John Henry Hobart, 
D.D. Bishop of the Episcopal Chnrch in the State of New York, Professor of 
Pastoral Theology and Pulpit Eloquence in the General Theological Seminary, 
and Rector of Trinity Church, and St. Pasl's and St. John's Chapels in the eilv 
of New York. 2 vols. Svo. 11.1s. 



Sermons recently published by C, and J. Rmngton. 
HOLLAND.^ — ^The PaBAcHiNG af the RfiouiAit CtEitoV illustrated 

and defended, in a Visitation Sermon preached before the Al-clideaison ^d Clergy 
«f Lewes avd Pevensey. With an A^pendiK and Notes. By Samuel Holland, 
M.D. Rector of Poynings, Sossex. Sixth Edition. Royal 8to. 9s. 

BP. HORNE — The Discourses of the Right Reverend Gebi^ge 

Home, D.D, late Lord Bishop of Norwich. 3 vols. 8vO. II. 45. 

BP. HORSLEY — Sermons. By Samuel Horsley, LL.D. F.R.S. 

F.A.S. late Lord Bishop of St. Asapb. Second Edition. 2 rols. Svo. I8s. ' 

' ' _ - — — Nine Sermons od the Nature of the Evidence by 

which the fact of onr Lord's Resarrection is established, and on rarious other 
Subjects. To which is prefixed, a Dissertation on the Prophecies of the Mes- 
siah dispersed among the Heathen. By Samuel Horsley, LL.D, late Lord 
Bishop of St. Asaph. Second Edition. 8ro. 10s. 6d. 

BP. HOUGH. — Sermons and Charges. By the Rev. John Hough, 

D.D, President of St. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford, in the reign of James 
II. and successively Bishop of Oxford, Lichfield and Coventry, and Worcester. 
To which is prefixed, a Memoir of his Life. By Williato Russel, B,D. fellow 
of Magdaen College, Oxford. 8vo. 10s. 60. 

JONES. — Four Discourses on Botanical Philosophy, Natural His- 
fofy, &o. &c. By the late William Jones, M.A. F.R.S. Minister of Nayland, 
Suftblk. I2mo. 2s, 6d. 

JONES. — Sermons on the Commandments. By Robert Jones, D.D. 
late Senior Chaplain at the Cape of Good HCpe. Svo. 6s. 

KEELING. — Eight Discourses on the Harmony of the First Three 
Evangelists, in their Acconnts of the Behaviour of the Malefactors orocified 
with oar Blessed Lord, &o. By the late Bartholomew Keeling, M.A. Rector of 
Tiflield and Bradden, Northants. 8vo. 4s. 

KETT, — Sermons preached at the Bampton Lecture in 1790. By 
the late Henry Kett, M.A. of Trinity College. Svo. 7s. 

KIRWAN.^ — SerMons by the late Rev. Walter Blake Kirwan, Dean 

of Killala. With a Sketch of his Life, and Portrait. Svo. 9s. 

ABP. LAURENCE. — An Attempt to illustrate those Articles of 

the Chursh of England, which tbe Calvinists improperly consider as Cal- 
vinistiual. In Eight Sermons at the Bampton Lecture in 1814. By the Most 
Rev. Richard Laurence, LL.D. Archbishop of Cashel. Svo. 12s. 

LA YARD.— Sermons by the late Charles Peter Layard, D.D. F.R.S. 

and A.S. Dean of Bristol. 8vo, I2s. 
ABP. LEIGHTON. -Eighteen Sermons on various Subjects, By 

the late Archbishop Leighton. Svo. 6s. 
LLOYD. — Discourses, ehiefly Doctrinal, delivered in the Chapel of 

Trinity College, Dublin. By Bartholomew Lloyd, D.D. S.P.T.C.D. M.R.I.A. 

Professor of Mathematics in the University, and Chaplain to his Excellency the 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Svo. 10s. odr 

MAGDONALD. — A Series of plain Sermons on the leading Arti- 
cles of the Christian Faith. By William Macdonald, A.M. Vicar of Bishops 
Cannings, Wilts, ^d Canon Residentiary of Salisbury. I2nio. 2s. 6d(. 

MACDONALD.-^Twenty-nine Miscellaneous Sermons. By A. 

Macdonald, late Minister of the English Church at Glasgow. Svo. Ss. 
MACLAINE. — Twenty-one Discourses on Various Subjects, deli- 
vered in the Engliiih Cfiritrch at the Hagna By Archibald Maclaine, D.D. Mem- 
ber of some Foreign Academies. Second Edition. Svo. 7s. 

MANNING. — Sermons on Important Subjects. By Owen Man- 
ning, B.D. late Prebendary of Lincoln, Rector of Pepperharrow, and Vicar of 
Godalming. 2 vols. Svo. I6s. 

BP. MANT. — Sermons for Parobhial and Domestic Use, designed 

to illustrate and enforce, in a connected View, the most importaot Articles of 
Christian Faith and Practice. By the Right Rev. Richard Mant, D.D. Lord 
Bishop of Down and Connor. A vols. Sko. Fifth Edition. II. Ts. 



Sermons recently published by C. and J. Rivington. 
BP. MANT.— An Appeal to the Gospel, or an Inquiry into the 

JnsUoe of the Clmrge alleged by Methodists and other objectors, that the Gospel 
is not preached by the N ational Clergy : in a Series of Discourses delivered at 
the Bampton Lecture in 1812. By the same Author. 8vo. Sixth Edition. 12s. 

-, r- Sermons on the LiTURor, and other Subjects, preached 

before the University of Oxford, in 1814, '15, and 16. To which is added, a 
Serniod preached for the Betiefit of the Colchester National Schools, in 1813. 
Ky the same Author. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

MARSH.^-Eight Sermons preached before the University of Ox- 
ford, together with a Sermon delivered at an Ordination bolden at Christ Church, 
by the Bishop of Durham, on Trinity Sunday, 1810. By Edward Garrard 
Marsh, M.A. late Fellow of Oriel College. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

MASSILLON.— Sermons, by J. B. Massillon, Bishop of Clermont. 

Selected and translated by William Dickson. 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

MATHEW.— A Series of Sermons on various Subjects of Doc- 
trine and Practice. By the Rev. George Mathew, A.M. alternate Morning 
Preacher at St. James, Westminster, and Vicar of Greenwich. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Fourth Edition. IL Is. 

MILLER. — ^The Divine Authority of Holy Scripture Asserted, 

from its adoption to the real State of Human Nature, in Eight Sermons, preached 
at the Bampton Lecture in 1817. By John Miller, M.A. Fellqw of Worcester 
College. Seuond Edition. 8va. 7s. 6d. 

MORGAN. — Sermons on several Subjects. By John Pilkington 

Morgan, M.A. late Vicar of Hitcliin, Herts. 2 vols, small 8vo. 9s. 

MORGAN. — A compressed NiBvr of the Religious Principles and 
Practices of the Aoe ; or, a Trial of the Chief Spirits that are in the World, 
by the Standard of the Scriptures : attempted in Eight Sermons, at the Bampton 
Lecture in 1819. By Hector Davies Morgan, M.A. of Trinity College, and 
Minister of Castle Hedingham, Essex. 8vo. 12s. 

MUNKHOUSE. — Sermons on various Subjects, chiefly practical. 

By the late Rev. R. Munkhouse, D.D. Vicar of Wakefield. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

NANCE. — Sermons on various Subjects and Occasions, with an Ad- 
dress to the Members of the Church of England, on the necessity of a Regular 
Ministry. By the Rev. John Nance, D.D. Rector of Old Romney, and Master 
of Ashford School, Kent. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

NARES. — Sermons on Faith, and other Subjects. By Robert Nares, 

M.A. F.R.S. &c. Archdeacon of StaiFord, Canon Residentiary of Lichfield, and 
Rector of AUhallows, London Wall. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Discourses preached before the Honourable Society of 

Lincoln's Inn. By the same Author. 8yo. 7s. 

A Connected and Chronological View of the Pro- 



phecies relating to the Christian Church, in Twelve Sermons, preached in Lin- 
coln's Inn Chapel, from the Year 1800 to 1804, at the Warburtonian Lecture. 
By the same Author. 8vo. 7s. tid. 

NARES. — Discourses on the Thuee Creeds, and on the Homage 
offered to OuE Saviour, &o. &o. &c. By Edward Nares, D.D. Rector of 
Biddenden, Kent. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

NEVE. — Seventeen Sermons on various Subjects, composed for 

Country Congregations. By the late Rev. Thomas Neve, D.D. Lady Margaret's 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford, 8vo. 6s. 

NOLAN. — The Operations of the Holy Ghost illustrated and con- 
firmed by SoripturalAuthorities, in a Series of Sermons, evincing the Wisdom 
and Consistency of the Economy of Grace : with Notes and Illustrations, &c. 
By the Rev. F. Nolan, Vicar of Prittleweli. 8vo. 12s. 

BP. O'BEIRNE. — Sermons on important Subjects, and on several 

Occasions. By T. L.. O'Beime, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Meath. 3 vols. 8vo. 
11.9s. 

OGILVIE.— Sermons on various Subjects, By James Ogilvie, D.D. 
late Rector. of Wcstover Pariijh, in Virginia. 8vo, Ss. 



Sermons recently published by C. and J. Mvmgton. 
OWEN. — The Intent and Propriety of the Scripture Miracles 

considered and explained, in a Series of Sermons, preached at Boyle's Lectare, 
in tlie Years 1769, 1770, 1771. By the late Rev. Henry Owen, D.D. Rector of 
St. Olave, Hart Street. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. 

PALEY. — Sermons on various Subjects. By William Paky. Edited 

by bis Son, the Rev. William Paley, A.M. Vicar of Easingwold. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

PARTRIDGE. — Sermons, altered and adapted to an English Pulpit, 
from French Writers. By the late Samnel Partridge, M.A. F.S.A. Vicar of Bos- 
ton. Second Edition. 8vo. 7s. 

PLUMPTRE. — Four Discourses on Subjects relating to the Amuse- 
ments of the Stage, preached at Cambridge, in 1808 : with copious Notes. By 
JamesPlaraptre.B.D. Fellow of Clare Hall. 8vo. 7s. 

POTT. — A Course of. Sermons for the Lord's Day, throughout the 
Year, from the First Sunday in Advent to the Twenty-fifth Sunday alter Trihity, 
including Sermons for Christmas Day, the First Day in Lent, Good Friday, and 
Ascension Day ; adapted to, and taken chiefly from the Service of the D»y. By 
, Joseph Hilden Pott, A.M. Archdeacon of London, and Vicar of Kensingtoji. 2 
vols. 8vo. 11.,]^, 

■ A Course of JSjauMONs for the Festivais a,nd Fasts «f the 

Church of Engi-And. By the same Author. 12s. ' 

PROCTER. — Five Di,scdurses on the Personal Office of Christ and 
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2 Peter i. 4. 

^Whereby are given unto us exceeding great and 
precious promises. 

A HE importance attached to the general 
doctrine of the sacraments is sufficiently 
manifested by the extent and variety of the 
controversies respecting them. They have, 
to adopt the language of Hooker, been 
"more diversely interpreted and disputed 
" of than any other parts of religion be- 
" sides * ;" and scarcely a point of Christian 
doctrine has escaped being drawn into the 
collateral investigations to which the dis- 
cussion of the sacraments has led. 

If some of the questions thus raised may 
seem to be in themselves of little moment, 
this will seldom be found to be the case, in 
reference either to the points of doctrine on 
which they bear, or the discussions out of 

» Ecclesiastical Polity, book V. c. 57. 
B 



2 LECTURE I. 

which they have arisen. For it is to be ob- 
served, that as the place occupied by the 
sacraments in the religion of the Gospel, 
rendered the general doctrine concerning 
them familiar to all the professors of Chris- 
tianity ; so their very prominence pointed 
them out, as ready tests, by which every 
novelty in religion might be tried as it ap- 
peared. And hence it became indispensable 
for every projector of alteration or improve^ 
ment, either to shew that his ideas corre- 
sponded with the existing doctrine of the 
sacraments; or to demonstrate the necessity 
of remoulding that doctrine according to 
his ideas. So that the many controversies, 
which apparently embarrass the subject, are 
in fairness to be taken, not as any real evi- 
dence that the doctrine concerning them 
is in fact doubtful, but as very valuable tes- 
timony to their efficiency, in respect of one 
important purpose of their institution ; the 
maintenance of the truth and consistency 
of the religion itself, of which they form a 
part. 

Abstracted indeed from this their relative 
value, it cannot be denied, that some of the 
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questions that have been mooted concerning 
them have been alike captious and unim- 
portant; little interesting in themselves, 
and but little affecting the holy ordinances, 
with which they have, unfortunately, been 
connected. But on the other hand, among 
the questions directly bearing upon the doc- 
trine of th6 sacraments, some are on their 
own account well worthy of our serious at- 
tention. And among these, the most im- 
portant are undoubtedly those which re- 
spect the benefits annexed to their use and 
administration. 

To ascertain the reality, and define the 
nature of the benefits so annexed to the two 
sacraments universally recognized by the 
Christian church, will be the object of the 
course of Lectures upon which we are en- 
tering ; in which the particular question to 
be treated may be thus expressed : 

What are the benefits of which we become 
partakers, either as concomitant with, or 
immediately consequent upon, our partici- 
pation in the sacraments of Baptism and the 
Lord's Supper ? 

The order of investigation into the sub- 
B 2 



4 LECTURE I. 

ject thus proposed, will lead me to inquire, 
first, whether any, and secondly, what bcr 
nefits are so annexed. Under the first of 
these heads, I shall briefly, and by way of 
preliminary, consider the presumptions in 
favour of some; under the second, I shall 
review in more detail the evidence in favour 
of the particular benefits contended for. 

The divine appointment and general ob- 
ligation of both sacraments will throughout 
the inquiry be taken for granted. They 
have indeed, with exceptions hardly worth 
noticing, been universally admitted by the 
great body of believers. At all events the 
questions to be agitated have in fact no 
place among those who deny or doubt such 
appointment. They can only exist among 
persons, who, admitting the divine institu- 
tion, differ as to the nature and intent of 
the ordinances. 

Of the two principal heads, into which 
the inquiry thus divides itself, neither can 
be justly deemed irrelevant, or unnecessary; 
To what end, it may indeed be asked, should 
we inquire whether any benefits are to be 
expected from the observances in question, 
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when we possess the means, if they have a 
real existence, of defining specifically what 
they are ? Why should we be detained in 
the pursuit and weighing of probable argu- 
ments upon a point, which may, as it would 
appear, be at once decided by direct and 
conclusive evidence? 

To these questions, however, the answer 
is not difficult. In strictness, perhaps, the 
proposed preliminary inquiry might safely 
be dispensed with. But the object of all 
practical and really valuable discussion on 
subjects of religion, is the reception, no less 
than the truth of the doctrines under consi- 
deration. And to this in the present case 
obstacles oppose themselves, in the shape of 
objections, not so much to the particulars 
insisted upon in the sacraments, or to the 
evidence to be produced in favour of the 
specific benefits contended for, as to the ge- 
neral notion of any such annexation of be- 
nefits to outward observances, and to the 
undue exaltation of external and positive 
religion apparently consequent upon their 
admission. These, it is obvious, are only to 
be met by arguments tending to shew ge- 

B 3 



6 LECTURE I. 

generally the real importance of externals ; 
and upon grounds which may manifest the 
antecedent probabilities in favour of some 
such annexation of benefits to the Christian 
sacraments. 

The consideration of these, indeed, might 
under any circumstances be a not unappro- 
priate introduction to our more particular 
inquiry; but in the actual state of the ques- 
tion, in which the unreasonableness of the 
general expectation is not unfrequently as- 
sumed, if not as a sufficient answer to what 
may be urged on the opposite side, yet as a 
satisfactory excuse for declining altogether 
any serious investigation of the subject, some 
notice of them seems almost unavoidable. 
The conclusions at which we may hence ar- 
rive, will, it is confessed, furnish but pre- 
sumptive arguments in favour of the annex- 
ation of benefits to the sacraments: but 
where a stand is made against the admis- 
sion of any, it is important to shew how 
strong that presumption is ; and therefore, 
though the main object of our present un- 
dertaking is to ascertain and to establish 
the specific benefits, an inquiry into the an- 
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tecedent probabilities in favour of some, 
cannot fairly be deemed either useless or 
inexpedient. To this then I shall in the 
first instance proceed. 

The inquiry itself into the probabilities 
of the case, it is to be observed, supposes, 
that there is nothing impossible in the thing 
itself; nothing at all events sufficient to de- 
cide at once the question, against the ad- 
mission of such benefits. Nor is there any 
thing of the kind alleged. It clearly is not 
impossible, that to the institutions in ques- 
tion God should attach specific blessings : 
whether he has done so, or not, is the point 
to be examined. 

Now the probabilities, if any, in favour 
of the existence of such benefits, must arise 
from the consistency of the expectation to 
which they refer^ either with the general 
reason of mankind deduced from our expe^ 
rience independent of revelation, or with 
our more particular experience under sys- 
tems confessedly divine in their origin. 
That expectation cannot be deemed unrea- 
sonable, nor the thing itself to which it re- 
lates improbable, which falls in, on the one 

B 4 



8 LECTURE I 

hand, with the universal practice of man- 
kind ; or, on the other, with the previous 
instances of divine interposition of which 
we possess authentic records. Still less can 
it be so deemed, should it be found in a like 
correspondence with both of these. 

It will therefore be my first business, and 
the particiilar object of the present Lecture, 
to shew, that the expectation of benefits 
from the sacraments is thus consistent with 
our experience, both general in nature, and 
particular in revelation ; and that in both 
it has a real foundation. 

That external religion has, universally, 
both in revelation and in systems indepen- 
dent of it, made a part of the service paid to 
the Supreme Being, is an undeniable fact. It 
constituted the very essence of that service 
in the pagan superstitions ; and in every 
aera of revelation antecedent to the promul- 
gation of Christianity, it occupied an im- 
portant station. From the introduction of 
our first parents into the garden of Eden, 
to the birth of Him, who came to restore 
us to the blissful seats forfeited by their 
transgression, revelation proposes to our 
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view the observance of external religion as 
no less indispensable to him, w^ho under its 
various dispensations was desirous oi fulfill- 
ing all rigliteovisness, than an obedience to 
the moral law itself. 

It is unnecessary, as it would be endless, 
to dwell in any detail on the instances of 
the importaBcie attached to externals in the 
Gentile superstitions ; and our limits will 
allow us but an imperfect reference to the 
authority of revelation itself upon the point. 
A very cursory glance, however, at the vo- 
lume of the Old Testament, will be suffi- 
cient to satisfy us generally, of the value set 
upon externals in the earlier dispensations 
of God's will. 

The most important trial to which man 
was ever subjected, the result of which has 
been attended with the most momentous 
consequences, and which was in effect the 
very cardinal point upon which the whole 
future fortunes of the race of man, and the 
dispensation of redemption itself were sus- 
pended, was made in a precept of external 
religion. By the breach of the command- 
ment, in a matter of outward observance, 
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sin entered into the world, and death by sin; 
and in the consequences of that breach ori- 
ginated the occasion for the display of wis- 
dom and goodness made in the incarnation 
of the Son of God ; which but for this had 
been unnecessary. 

Again, the most important information 
which after the entrance of transgression 
revelation could afford to mankind, the as- 
surance of the existence within our reach of 
a means of propitiating the divine favour, 
was first given in the institution of sacrifice. 

On the establishment of the covenant 
with Abraham, again, an external rite was 
made the very test and sign of adoption into 
the church of God; and so peremptorily 
was its observance, even in that early period, 
enforced, that the uncircumcised man child 
was declared to be cut off from, his people, to 
have broken the covenant^. 

And, lastly, upon their observance of a 
burdensome ritual depended the prosperity 
of the Israelites, both individual and na- 
tional. Individually, they owed their very 

*> Gen. xvii. 14. 
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existence, as members of the chosen flock, 
to their early initiation by circumcision, and 
the continuance of their communion in the 
privileges to which circumcision admitted 
them, to their persevering observance of the 
varied rites, by which they continually tes- 
tified their adherence to their religion, re- 
newed their^ covenant with God, and re- 
ceived the assurance of his continued favour 
to them. Their national welfare is in like 
manner repeatedly declared to be contin- 
gent on their punctual observance of the 
ceremonial of the law in all its details. An 
adhesion to the external and positive in- 
junctions of the Lawgiver was to be with the 
Israelites, as it was with our first parents, 
the test of their hearts being right with God; 
the evidence of a disposition to obey, in the 
one case, their great Creator, in the other, 
their beneficent Protector and King, simply. 
Their faith in his veracity, on the one hand, 
in the commination of punishment, on the 
other, in the promise of blessings, was to 
be in both instances tried by their reverence 
for his external institutions. To neglect 
the services, by which the outward disposi- 
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tion of their hearts was to be visibly dis- 
played, was in both instances to be the pre- 
lude to the sure ruin of the despisers". 

Upon the general importance attached to 
external services both in nature and revela- 
tion, it is therefore needless to dwell fur- 
ther. Suffice it to observe, that as from the 
universality of the existence of external rites 
in natural systems, we infer the reasonable- 
ness of such services as they appeared to 
minds unenlightened by revelation; so from 
their similar presence, and the stress laid 
upon them in the revealed dispensations of 
God's will, we obtain a divine sanction to 
the conclusions of a merely human wisdom. 

But the reasonableness of the service 
of externals, as deduced from the fact of 
their universal observance, being admitted; 
an inquiry into the grounds of the respect 
thus universally paid to them will lead us 
to results of yet higher importance, in refe- 
rence to our main undertaking. For if we 
now inquire, what gave to externals, whe- 
ther in nature or revelation, their most real 

c Acts xiii. 41. 
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importance in the eyes of tljose by whom 
they were observed ; we shall find, that in 
both eases it was the expectation of benefits, 
either direct or implied. Without some an- 
ticipation of advantage to result from their 
observance, they would neither have ob- 
tained that universal reverence, which they 
have every where procured independently 
of revelation ; nor that ready acquiescence, 
which, chiefly on that very account, follows 
our conviction, that they are imposed by a 
divine authority. 

It will therefore be desirable to inquire, 
on what footing the expectation in both 
cases stands ; how far it is justified in the 
religion of nature, and how far it is con- 
firmed or extended in revelation. In the 
considerations to which this inquiry will lead 
us, we may hope to find a safe foundation 
for the anticipation of some benefits from 
the sacraments themselves; but we shall at 
all events be furnishing the most effectual 
antidote to prepossessions against the ad- 
mission of any. For as these can only jus- 
tifiably arise from an idea, either of the un- 
reasonableness of the thing, or its incon- 
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sistency with the known methods of Provi- 
dence ; they will be fitly answered by a cor- 
rect statement of the grounds of human 
practice, and the course of the divine pro- 
cedure. 

f External religion then, of which the 
Christian sacraments of Baptism and the 
Lord's Supper evidently form a part, may 
be divided into two great branches; that 
which is offered to the Supreme Being by 
the free choice and voluntary submission of 
his creatures, and that which is paid to him 
in discharge of an obligation expressly laid 
on them by him. From the former of these, 
however natural, and apparently congenital 
to the mind of man, it may be in some of 
its expressions, no other benefit to the indi- 
vidual offering it can safely be asserted, than 
that which is looked for in every self sug- 
gested act of piety, by which men hope to 
conciliate the object of their worship, and 
to secure to themselves such blessings as 
are adapted to their individual needs. In 
themselves they do no more than testify to 
the right intention and good disposition of 
him who offers them ; and the hope of a 
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beneficial return rests only upon that inter- 
nal conviction, so universally prevalent, that 
with such sacrifices God is well pleased. In- 
asmuch indeed as they are ojffered in a re- 
ligious frame of mind, and vf'iih an actual 
desire of doing that, which the offerer is 
persuaded is acceptable to God, such acts 
of voluntary piety have a real worth ; and 
though destitute of merit, in the theolo^- 
cal sense of the word, may without arro- 
gance look for a corresponding recompense 
of reward from Him, who accepteth the 
works of every man according to that he hath, 
and not according to that he hath not^. 

Whatever further advantages, however, 
beyond the comfort derived from such pious 
expectations as the fitness of the service it- 
self may seem to justify, may accrue from 
such observances, they must have some other 
foundation than the religious disposition 
and virtuous confidence of the worshipper; 
and they can rest on no other than the ex- 
press appointment of Him, to whom the 
service is directed. A very general impresrr 

',3 
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sion of the necessity of some such appoint- 
ment, indeed, to give efficacy even to those 
observances, which might otherwise have 
been suspected to have had their origin in 
the suggestions of a natural piety, may be 
tracied in the universal prevalence of tradi- 
tions, even among nations unenlightened 
by revelation, referring the commencement 
of such observances to the appointment of 
some person, who from his rank, or his cha- 
racter, or some peculiar circumstances of 
his life, was supposed to speak authorita^ 
tively on divine subjects, or to have enjoyed 
the privilege of a more direct and personal 
communication with the Deity, than is 
vouchsafed to mankind in general. With- 
out some sanction of this sort, even natural 
reason seems to have felt a deficiency in its 
best intentioned services. 

When done indeed in obedience to a di- 
vine command, they obtain a new character; 
they come under the head of duties; a 
larger presumption of benefit is by conse- 
quence justified ; and an ampler basis af- 
forded upon which the confidence of the 
pious worshipper may rest. As no act of 
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natural piety is performed without the hope 
of some reward, so no act done in conformity 
with the revealed will of God is done with- 
out at least the tacit conviction, that his 
goodness is pledged to a corresponding re- 
turn. The doing his will carries with it an 
assurance of his favour ; nor can we recon- 
cile it with our notions of his benevolence 
or his equity," that he should lay his com- 
mands upon us, without an intention of re- 
wai!ding our obedience. And> in this re- 
spect, the nature of the precept makes no 
difference at all. Our obedience to his law, 
whether manifested in our adherence to the 
moral code, considered as emanating from 
him, or in the observance of external ap- 
pointm.ents originating in and sanctioned by 
his revelation, seems equally to imply, as 
a correlative, a return of favour &om him, 
proportioned to the sincerity of our per- 
formances, and the temper in which they 
are. performed. Nay, it would seem but na- 
tural to expect, that where a duty of merely 
positive obligation is peremptorily enforced, 
its performance should be attended with 
some special benefit to him who discharges 
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the obligation. And the want of any defi- 
nite promise, were none such annexed to 
the injunction, would afford as little reason 
for doubting, that some appropriate advan- 
tage would in such a case be the result of 
obedience, as our ignorance of the specific 
enjoyments of a life to come, would, on the 
principles of natural religion, justify our 
entertaining doubts of a future reward to 
the righteous. In proportion indeed as the 
natural reason of such a duty were less 
apparent, would the presumption be the 
stronger, that compensation would in some 
other way be made for its deficiency in this 
respect, by the authority that imposed the 
obligation. We may the more forcibly in- 
sist upon the probability of some annexed 
benefit, inasmuch as in itself it is produc- 
tive of none. 

That some benefit therefore to the par- 
taker should be the result of a conscientious 
participation in the Christian sacraments 
would thus seem to be the unforced conclu- 
sion of our reason, applied to the subject of 
external religion ; t he unavoidable inference 
from the simple fact of their divine appoint- 
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ment. So much so, indeed, that if none 
such were declared in words, or apparent 
from the circumstances of institution, had 
we no other basis on which to ground our 
expectation of such benefits, than the infer- 
ences to be drawn from the reason of the 
thing, and the acknowledged feelings and 
sentiments of mankind, the expectation it- 
self could ndt be deemed unreasonable. 
Their existence would be the most probable 
supposition. 

But the general inferences thus deduced 
from the very nature of external religion, 
whether voluntary or appointed, receive a 
powerful confirmation from the particular 
history of revelation in the Old Testament. 
In the successive epochs of that history, the 
appropriation of particular benefits to par- 
ticular ordinances, marks and measures the 
growing importance attached to outward 
services. In many cases, the specific bene- 
fit, of which the observance was intended to 
be the occasion, is expressly declared. Upon 
these it is unnecessary, as it would indeed 
be impossible, to dwell in any detail. That 
to the various sacrifices under the Law 

c 2 
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(whatever may be thought of the earlier in- 
stances of sacrificial services) peculiar bless- 
ings were attached, unattainable without 
their use; that to circumcision was ap- 
pended the admission into the covenant of 
grace, both Abrahamic and Levitical; to the 
observance of the passover, and the peculiar 
institutions of the Mosaic economy, the con- 
tinuance in the fellowship and communion 
of the Jewish church, and the benefits con- 
sequent thereupon; these are facts which 
cannot be disputed, and the force of which 
cannot be evaded. I have already noted the 
indispensable necessity of circumcision de- 
clared in its first appointment : let me, in 
corroboration of the inferences deducible 
from the consideration of that institution, 
observe upon a single but very remarkable 
provision, by which the importance of the 
passover is perhaps yet more strikingly 
evinced. As by the former alone could ad- 
mittance to the Jewish church be obtained, 
so on the punctual observance of the latter 
depended the very continuance of the Is- 
raelites in the society of God's chosen peo- 
ple ; and its celebration was so anxiously 
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and peremptorily enforced, that what would 
have seemed to be a legitimate excuse from 
it altogether, was only allowed to operate 
as a temporary suspension of the observance; 
a second passover being provided for those, 
who by unavoidable necessity were pre- 
vented from joining in the first*. Every 
step indeed in the history of externals un- 
der the Law serves to illustrate their im- 
portance, and strengthen the presumption 
of benefits to be derived from their observ- 
ance. The severity of the penalties, by 
which they were guarded from contempt, is 
a not unworthy argument in favour of some 
countervailing benefit from their use, pro- 
portioned to the risk to be incurred in their 
abuse or neglect. Where great mischiefs, 
of which we are not without striking exam- 
ples, resulted even from an involuntary pro- 
fanation', that great and corresponding ad- 
vantages should accrue from a reverent ob- 
servance of the rites, would seem to be but 



e Numb. ix. 6—13. 

f Lev. X. 1, 2. combined with 9, 10. 1 Sam. v. vi. 
2 Sam. vi. 6, 7. 
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the natural dictate of an equal and com- 
pensative justice. 

And thus it would appear, that as from 
the universal adoption of outward rites of 
worship, both in nature and revelation, we 
before concluded generally that neither the 
service of externals, nor the expectation of 
advantage from its celebration, was unrea^ 
sonable in itself, or inconsistent with the di- 
vine arrangements ; so our more particular 
appeal to the uses made of such appoint- 
ments in revelation, and our experience of 
God's dealings with his people in various 
stages of their history, are in full accordance 
with our former anticipations. We find the 
hopes of nature, originating, we will sup- 
pose, in the suggestions of a voluntary piety, 
strengthened by the definite assurance of 
benefits in the declared will of God ; and 
expectations, grounded upon the mere sup- 
position of a divine appointment, confirmed 
by the experience of an actual revelation. 

So far, indeed, from the analogy of re- 
vealed religion being against the expectation 
of such an annexation of benefits to the 
external appointments of Christianity, our 
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experience of former dispensations might 
raise a just presumption in favour of a si- 
milar annexation to like appointments, if 
such there should be found, in the religion 
of the Gospel. And should our future and 
more particular inquiry incline us to attri- 
bute such efficacy to the Christian sacra- 
ments, our admission of that efficacy need 
not at all events be embarrassed by the ap- 
prehension of any incongruity, which might 
hence discover itself, between the several 
portions of the divine administration made 
known to us in the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments. 

It would indeed be carrying the argument 
from presumption and analogy too far, were 
we to infer positively, from the annexation 
of benefits to external observances in former 
revelations, their like annex^ion in the re- 
ligion of the Gospel. It would be a weak 
inference, that could hence alone be drawn, 
in favour of externals themselves, for what- 
ever purposes we may conceive them to 
have been appointed. There might be good 
reason for declining to have recourse to ex- 
pedients in the latter dispensation, which 

c 4 
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were wisely and beneficially resorted to m 
the former. What was suited to the one 
might be incompatible with the other ; or 
the abuses, to which the provisions of a 
former system had led, might be a sufficient 
warning against the introduction of similar 
arrangements into the new religion. 

But then, on the other hand, their adop- 
tion into Christianity, under the peculiar' 
circumstances of the case, is to be allowed 
its due weight on the opposite side of the 
balance. And in forming our estimate of 
these, two points connected with the sacra- 
ments of the Gospel seem to claim an espe- 
cial regard : first, the nature of the religion 
of which they were to form a part ; and se- 
condly, the strong feeling of the abuse to 
which such institutions had been already 
liable, under which Jesus Christ appointed 
them. 

In reference to the former of these, it is 
to be observed, that 

The primary object of our Lord's coming 
on earth, of his clothing himself in our mor- 
tal flesh, and humbling himself to death 
upon the^ross, was undoubtedly the taking 
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away sin by the sacrifice of kimself^. A fur- 
ther object was to secure to mankind, thus 
reconciled to God, greater facilities both of 
knowing and doing their duty ; the one, 
by the communication of new and import- 
ant revelations of the will of God; the 
other, by the assurance of new and extraor- 
dinary assistances in the performance of 
what was enjoined. For the former pur- 
pose, the word of the everlasting Gospel, 
for the latter, the influences of the Spirit of 
God, were to be freely and graciously vouch- 
safed : the one, directing us in the way of 
life; the other, enabling us to pursue it: 
the one, to teach ; the other, to give efficacy 
to instruction. 

In the provision thus made for the relief 
of our infirmities, the supply of our wants, 
and the support of our weakness, every im- 
portant object of the revelation would ap- 
pear to have been fulfilled. With an atone- 
ment for transgression made and revealed 
to us, with the volume of God's word laid 
open before us, and his Spirit ever ready to 
assist and direct us, we might seem to be 
s Heb. X. 26. 
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amply stored with all things necessary for 
our salvation, and for the attainment of the 
great end of our being, the promised happi- 
ness of a future and eternal state. It can- 
not have been without reason, that any ad- 
dition was made to such a religion. Some 
important end the further appointment of 
the sacraments must have had. And such 
an end it is impossible to assign, as will 
not imply some benefit to result from a par- 
ticipation in them, corresponding to the 
place they occupy in the system. They 
cannot, like the earliest appointment of ex- 
ternal religion, by which our first parents 
were put to trial, be intended as mere tests 
of obedience, though even that would not 
necessarily affect the expectation of benefit 
from their observance. For the trial of 
obedience (though incidentally they may 
still serve that purpose also) external ap- 
pointments could no longer be necessary, 
when the whole moral code being grafted 
upon Christianity, (with the superadded 
obligation arising out of the known injunc- 
tion of a superior,) the neglect of the rule 
of life, deducible from the principles of an 
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enlightened reason, has been itself made an 
act of disobedience to a divine command. 
Some other object of their appointment 
must therefore be sought. And in a reli- 
gion of grace and mercy, a religion which 
takes credit to itself for the abolition of a 
burdensome ceremonial, and every other 
provision of which is obviously for the be- 
nefit of those to whom it is proposed, we 
can come to no other conclusion, than that 
the sacraments also are channels of favour 
tOv those who are invited and enjoined to 
partake in them. As it must have been for 
some important purpose that they were in- 
troduced at all into a religion, in every other 
respect essentially spiritual; so it must 
have' been in some way for the benefit of 
the partakers in them, that they were intro- 
duced into a religion, of which grace and 
mercy are the most distinguishing features. 
So much would seem to follow from the 
very nature of the religion of which the 
sacraments form a part. But the consider- 
ation of the very peculiar feeling under 
which they were appointed in it, adds 
strength to the conclusions derived from 
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the spiritual character of Christianity itself. 
For it is of the utmost importance to a fair 
view of the subject to observe, that it was 
with a full and declared sense of the ineffi- 
ciency of mere outward observances, with a 
deep feeling of the abuses to which an ex- 
cessive reverence for them had led in Ju- 
daism, and with an anxiety, constantly dis- 
cernible, and openly manifested on many 
remarkable occasions, to draw off the minds 
of men from an attention to a mere ritual 
service, to the observance of the weightier 
matters of the Law, that our Saviour ap- 
pointed the two external ordinances of Bap- 
tism and the Lord's Supper to be perpe- 
tually and peremptorily observed by all the 
members of his church. 

In proportion as the acknowledged abuse 
of such institutions under the Mosaic dis^ 
pensation, would have been a just reason 
for avoiding their enactment in a subse- 
quent system, is their introduction into the 
religion of the Gospel the more remarkable. 
It would seem to aiFord the last confirma- 
tion of our inferences from the universality 
of their appointment in former systems of 
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revelation, that some great objects of all 
real religion are in fact unattainable with- 
out them. It would seem to imply, that 
the benefits to be derived from their due 
observance were such, as to surmount every 
scruple which the experience of their abuse 
was calculated to excite. 

It may, however, in reference to our ob- 
servations under the last head be urged, 
and not without some appearance of truth, 
that the necessity and beneficial tendency 
of such appointments may be made mani- 
fest, without the intervention of such an 
annexation of benefits to a participation in 
them, as the inquiry in which we are en- 
gaged seems to suppose in the Christian sa- 
craments. External observances, it may be 
said, are the natural and obvious bands of 
every visible society ; and as such their ap- 
pointment even in Christianity may have 
been indispensable. 

In this view it was that the Christian sa- 
craments presented themselves to the mind 
of St. Austin". Without outward ceremo- 

•> Epist. liv. (al. cxviii.) ad Januarium : sivelib. i. adin- 
quisit. Januar. §. 1. Augustin. Op. Bened. vol. ii. col. 124. 
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nies of some sort, especially without some 
open and visible acts of initiation into the 
society, and of continuance in its commu- 
nion, the Christian society of the church of 
God could not have subsisted. By these it 
is bound together; and the wisdom and 
mercy of God is shewn in the selection of 
such, as are, to use the expression of the 
same father, " so few in number, so easy 
" of observance, and so excellent in signifi- 
" cation." 

This is indeed most true ; but then the 
very admission of this, as the primary end 
of the appointment of the Christian sacra- 
ments, would seem to carry with it every 
thing that in the present stage of our in- 
quiry we could desire. It does not indeed 
determine precisely, what the benefits are, 
of which the sacraments become the chan- 
nels to individuals ; but it implies of neces- 
sity that they are communicative of some. 
(It settles the question, whether any.) For 
what is it that constitutes the inducement 
by which men are led to desire admission 
into any society, whether secular or reli- 
gious? what but the expectation of per- 
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sonal privileges or advantages^ peculiar to 
the society, and communicable to the mem- 
bers of it ? It is the promise of these, that in 
merely secular societies renders an admis- 
sion into them the object of our pursuit ; it 
is the assurance of these, v^hich in the 
church of God leads men to press into it. 
It cannot be for the sake of aggrandizing a 
body, with \vfhich, till their connection with 
it is established, they have nothing in com- 
mon, but for the sake of the personal ad- 
vantage they hope to reap from the connec- 
tion, that they are anxious to form it. When 
in it indeed, the prosperity of the body, as 
such, has its influence, and becomes an ob- 
ject to the members ; and we may trace in 
the apostolic Epistles abundant evidence, 
that such an interest in the welfa,re of the 
Redeemer's church was presumed to exist 
in the minds of believers'. But the exhor- 
tations to enter into it, we may also observe, 
are altogether personal; founded on the 
promise of the Holy Ghost, of the remission 
of sins, of life eternal ; in short, upon the 

' See preliminary remarks in bishop Butler's 1st Ser- 
mon on Human Nature. 
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assurance of . God's special favour tathe pro- 
fessors of the faith of Christ, and the mem- 
bers of his mystic body. And if, to partake 
of the benefits for which a society was instil 
tuted, it be indispensable to become and to 
continue members of it ; and if it be by pe- 
culiar and appropriate rites alone that men 
can be first admitted into the society, and 
afterwards retain and keep up their connec- 
tion with it ; then to the observance of those 
rites may be not improperly attributed the 
conveyance of benefits, which can only be 
obtained through their instrumentality. 

Upon the whole, therefore, that benefits^ 
corresponding to the place they occupy in 
the Christian system, should be the result 
of a participation in the sacram,ents would 
seem to be the probable conclusion, both 
from our general experience in nature,, and 
our particular experience in revelation, If 
our former observations have gone no fur- 
ther than to obviate prejudices against the 
admission of any, the latter may perhaps 
be considered as establishing a presumption 
in favour of some. 

The more particular inquiry, what these 
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benefits are, will be the subject of future 
discussion. But before we part, 1 wish to 
make one observation, with which I will 
for the present conclude. 

The principal points of real interest in 
the doctrine of the sacraments, are those 
which relate, first, to the benefits annexed 
to their observance ; and secondly, to the 
qualifications for an effectual participation 
in them. It is into the nature and reality 
of the benefits, that we are about to inquire; 
and this inquiry, as it does not of necessity 
involve the consideration of the conditions 
upon which their enjoyment rests, so the 
limits of my undertaking will prevent my 
pursuing this part of the subject. 

The two things are indeed distinct in na- 
ture, and capable of a distinct considera- 
tion. Yet the exclusive prosecution of the 
particular inquiry, to which we are of ne- 
cessity confined, is liable to one inconveni- 
ence, which I am desirous of meeting, as 
far as it is possible, in the very outset For 
it is not easy, the question of qualification 
being omitted or deferred, to insist upon 
the certainty of the benefits to be expected, 

o 
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without the appearance, at least, of making 
their enjoyment unconditional. Nor is this, 
in truth, in any other way to be avoided, 
than by the constant recollection, that what- 
ever benefits we may find justly attributa- 
ble to a participation in the sacraments, are 
to be deemed so attributable only to a wor- 
thy participation in them; it being obvious, 
that however unquestionable the benefits 
themselves may be, if the person be not 
qualified to receive them, they are to him 
as if they were not. The reality of the be- 
nefits will no more confer this qualification^ 
than the most ample rent-roll will give a 
right to a temporal estate That will de- 
pend upon the validity of the title, in other 
words, upon the qualifications of the claim- 
ant. 

The establishment of the benefits indeed, 
if not an indispensable preliminary, is es- 
sential to give a real interest to any inquiry 
touching the qualifications for enjoying 
them ; and to this object will my efforts in 
the following course be directed. But if 
the nature of my undertaking confines me 
to the consideration of one part only of the 
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subject, let it not be inferred, that I am 
therefore insensible to the value of the other. 
Rather let it be considered, that the firmer 
the basis upon which the benefits them- 
selves rest, the more important will the con- 
ditions of their enjoyment appear ; and the 
more serious the obligation on the sincere 
disciple of his^Lord, to use his best endea- 
vours in fitting himself for their reception. 
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Matt, xxviii. 19. 

Go ye therefore, and teach all nationSyhaptkdng 
them, 

XHE order of investigation proposed in 
these Lectures referred us to two principal 
heads of inquiry ; first, whether any bene- 
fits are in fact annexed to a due participa- 
tion in the Christian sacraments ; and se- 
condly, what those benefits are ? 

That benefits, real and important, though 
as yet undefined, were to be expected from 
such a participation, was the conclusion to 
which we were led, as the result of our in- 
quiry under the first head, in my last dis- 
course. The line of argument then pursued, 
did not indeed attempt more, than the esta- 
blishment of a strong presumption in favour 
of that expectation ; it was both calculated 
and intended, rather to smooth the way for 
future investigation, by the removal of pre- 
judices hostile to a fair inquiry, than to ex- 
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hibit the just grounds, on which the asser- 
tion of the actual benefits annexed to the 
sacraments must ultimately rest. 

It will now be my object to shew, that 
the antecedent presumption thus raised is 
sustained by the fact of the case; and to 
confirm our conclusion, that some benefit^ 
are so annexed, by pointing out specifically 
what they are. 

In the pursuance of this object, the mode 
©rptoceeding, Which first suggests itself, is t6 
take up the consideration of the sacraments 
in that {)articular point of view, in which 
we were led to contemplate them in the 
conclusion of the preceding Lecture, and in 
which they presented themselves to the 
mind of St. Austin ; namely, as the ap- 
pointed observances by which the visible 
society of the Redeemer's church is main^ 
tained and bound together. As rites of 
initiation into the society, and continuance 
in it, their federal character is undeniable: 
and from this alone, antecedently to any 
ttiore particular information we may possess 
upon the subject, might at once be inferred 
generally, a i'eciprocation of blessings and 
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duties between the parties to the covenant. 
In taking upon us the obligations^ we be- 
come entitled to the benefitsi of our engage- 
ment ; in performing our part of a covenant 
of grace, we establish a claim to the pro- 
mises made in it. And where both the es- 
tablishment and the continuance of such a 
federal connection, as is implied in our be- 
coming members of a peculiar society, de- 
pend upon the performance of distinct and 
specific acts, testifying in the one instance 
our admission, and in the other our con- 
tinuance in the society, it is plainly by 
the performance of these acts, so appro- 
priated, that we become entitled to the ad- 
vantages resulting from the connection. 

Such indeed would be the case in the 
most general way of reasoning, and in refer- 
ence to societies the entrance to which is 
purely voluntary : but the inference is yet 
more forcible, where, as in the case of the 
Christian church, an obligation to enter into 
the society exists ; and where, especial pro- 
mises being made to those who enter in 
and adhere to it, both the act of admission, 
and the discharge of any special obligations, 
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incumbent upon the members as sucli, as- 
sume the character of pledges, assuring 
them of the promised benefits. Nor will it, 
as has been already observed, avail in oppo- 
sition to this, to contend, that the primary 
object of the appointment of the sacra- 
ments was the maintenance of the society 
itself, rather than the conveyance of bene- 
fits to its members. For admitting the fact, 
still the Christian church must, like every 
other association of individuals, be consi- 
dered as established ultimately, not for the 
furtherance and aggrandizement of the ab- 
stract body, but for the benefit of the mem- 
bers composing it ; and it would therefore 
be manifestly unjustifiable, to limit the uses 
of the sacraments to their efficacy in rela- 
tion to the former object only. Whatever 
is indeed the end of the society, to the at- 
tainment of that end must all acts done 
in reference to it after their capacity con- 
duce; whether this be, as in the case of 
merely voluntary and secular associations, 
the advancement of some temporal interest 
of the members, or, as in the case of the 
church of Christ, the promotion of their 
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spiritual welfare in time and in eternity. 
Of whatever benefits, therefore, we might 
by a diligent study of the written word, 
and just inferences from it, assure ourselves 
that the church itself was the depositary ; 
of these we might safely assume generally, 
that she dispensed them through the me- 
dium of the sacraments. 

But further, from the admitted character 
of the sacraments, as rites of initiation and 
communion, and previously to the consider- 
ation of any more peculiar and distinctive 
character, which they may severally possess 
in themselves, or of any thing explicitly re- 
vealed concerning them, we might perhaps 
advance a step further, and assign to each 
particular graces, corresponding to this their 
original idea, and their particular place in 
the Christian system. In this view, to bap- 
tism would naturally belong the collation 
of whatever privileges might result . from 
the simple fact of our admission into the 
society ; to the Lord's Supper, on the other 
hand, might be appropriated the convey- 
ance, or the renewed assurance, of the be- 
nefits accruing from our continuance in it. 
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And a knowledge of the distinctive peculi- 
arities of the religion would be all that 
would be requisite, to enable us to discri- 
minate and assign with certainty to eack 
its proper and peculiar graces. 

It is not from any doubt of the evidence, 
or the validity, of the conclusions deduci- 
ble from this view of the subject, that I de- 
cline adopting it as the basis of our investi- 
gation. To the line of argument thus 
opened I may again have occasion to refer; 
nor, because I am in this stage of our in- 
quiry unwilling to insist further upon it, 
shall I scrupulously reject all assistance to 
be derived from the more obvious infer- 
ences to which it readily leads. I dedine 
it as the groundwork, first, because this 
method of pursuing the inquiry would, in 
exact proportion to the precision with which 
our conclusions should be drawn, have an 
appearance of abstractedness, which, in in- 
quiries directed to subjects of practical im- 
portance, should as much as possible be 
avoided : and secondly, because the account 
of the sacraments to be derived from this 
source alone, from the simple consideration 
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of the observances themselves, as rites o£ 
initiation and communion, and the charac- 
ter of the religion of which they form a 
part, would be almost necessarily defective 
in some very material points. From such a 
method of proceeding indeed the more ge- 
neral conclusions, to which we have alluded, 
would be de^luced with sufficient ease and 
clearness ; but from it any more particular 
knowledge of the benefits, which they might 
sevei^ally be intended to signify, or calcu- 
lated to procure to the partakers in them, 
would, it seems, with less certainty, or less 
facility, be obtained. 

It would not indeed follow as a matter 
of course, from the mere fact of their being 
rites of initiation and communion, that any 
such peculiar or appropriate benefits be- 
longed to them. We could readily conceive 
a mode of admission, which should in itself 
signify no more than that we were admitted, 
and a mode of communion, which should 
express nothing but the continuance of our 
connection with the society as members. 
But, on the other hand, if the rites them- 
selves actually established do possess any 
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appropriate significancy, either natural or 
conventional ; as it would be repugnant to 
all our ideas upon the subject to suppose 
that this had no influence in their selection; 
so it would be strange, if, from the consider- 
ation of that significancy, no light should be 
thrown upon the intent of their appoint- 
ment, and the particular character of the 
benefits they are severally designed to con- 
vey. 

Again, if many points concerning them 
are matter of distinct and express revela^ 
tion, it would be absurd to rest our conclu- 
sions on mere arguments of inference, how- 
ever forcible in themselves ; such reason- 
ings, though often indispensable in the ab- 
sence of more direct proof, being, where that 
proof is to be had, rather gratifying from 
their ingenuity, or from the evidence they 
afford of the general harmony of the system, 
than such as a prudent theologian would 
employ as the foundation of the doctrines 
they support. 

Reserving to myself, therefore, the right 
of recurring, as may hereafter seem fit, to 
the topic of argument thus opened ; I shall 
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for the present content myself with draw- 
ing from the original and indefeasible cha- 
racter of Baptism and the Lord's Supper, 
as rites of initiation and communion, the 
general inference, that they are, as such, es- 
sentially communicative of the benefits , ac- 
cruing to the members of the society from 
their aggregation to it ; for the more parti- 
cular discrimination and appropriation of 
these benefits, I shall have recourse to what 
may be severally learnt concerning them, 
either from the nature of the rites them- 
selves, combined with the history and cir- 
cumstances of their appointment ; or, as to 
some it may appear, yet more directly, from 
the manner in which they are spoken of in 
the Scriptures of the New Testament : whe- 
ther by the apostles, as the authorized ad- 
ministrators of the rites already established, 
or by our Lord himself, or his forerunner, 
in anticipation of their appointment. 

Now in determining the nature of any 
external observance, the first thing that 
seems to suggest itself for consideration is 
its natural significancy. For though it 
were possible, that, for the purposes it was 
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intended to serve, it might be, in many re- 
spects^ matter of indifference what particu- 
lar action were selected ; yet, if in the one 
preferred there should be found any natu- 
ral propriety of signification, some probabi- 
lity at least, however low, would exist, that 
it was selected with an intentional reference 
to that its natural meaning. More espe- 
cially when we reflect, that in the case of 
the Christian sacraments the choice was 
made by a wisdom, remarkable even in its 
most trivial works, for the refinement, if I 
may so speak, with which its various ar- 
rangements are at the same time adapted 
to their own particular ends, and made to 
bear upon the remoter parts of the system ; 
it seems impossible to imagin©, that though 
of innumerable acts, by which men might 
have been initiated into the Christian 
church, or have maintained their connec- 
tion with it, any one would have answered 
l^e single and simple purpose thus assigned 
to it, the one actually selected was not the 
fittest and the best. And if, in th« paarlir 
cular action preferred, we can trace the rea- 
son of the preference in any peculiar pro- 
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priety of meaning, we cannot refuse to ad- 
mit the consideration of this, as of import- 
ance in determining the character of the 
rite we are investigating. Our first inquiry 
therefore will be into the natural meaning 
of the particular , action enjoined in each 
sacrament ; what idea it is primarily calcu- 
lated to convey. 

Closely connected with this, is the consi- 
deration of the history and circumstances 
pf their appointment, and especially of the 
words of institution, by :which the natural 
significaney of the action is more accurately 
defined and limited to the particuliar pur- 
poses of the rite established: and to this 
therefore our attention will in the next 
place be directed. 

In corroboration of the concljusions drawn 
from the natural significaney of the rite, 
thus Jimited by the words of institution, an 
appeal to the conventional significaney of 
the action will not be out of place. By the 
conventional significaney, I understand, not 
only that which we find either universally 
or very generally existing in different ages 
and different countries ; (in which cases its 
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analogy to the natural signification is al- 
most necessarily obvious ;) but that which 
has in any particular place, or among any 
particular people, been prevalent, and of 
which the origin, though perhaps the con- 
necting steps may be no longer traceable, 
was probably in every case owing to a like 
analogy. Of the one sort are the joining of 
hands in token of friendship, almost uni- 
versal; the slaying of a victim in confirma- 
tion of a league, very generally prevalent ; 
of the latter, are the custom of anointing, 
as a mode of designation or appointment to 
particular offices ; or the putting the hand 
under the thigh, as a forin of binding or 
giving force to an oath ; which seem to 
have been confined to eastern nations, and 
the latter to very remote antiquity. The 
most universally prevalent and most intel- 
ligible of these, cannot be said to be signifi- 
cant of that for which it is used, in the 
same degree or in the same sense < that 
washing signifies purification, or eating 
nourishment and festivity, that a gift in 
itself of little value is expressive of grati- 
tude, that tears denote sorrow, smiles joy, 
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embracing affection, or the turning away of 
the head aversion or disgust. The last have 
by nature that which the others enjoy by 
convention only. And if, in addition to 
their natural significancy, we find reason to 
insist upon any further meaning of the ac- 
tions which constitute the Christian sacra- 
ments, it will not be indifferent to the suc- 
cess of our inquiry, whether or not our con- 
clusions are supported by a conventional 
use of such actions in other religions, cor- 
responding to that we claim for them in 
the Christian church. 

The nature of the rites themselves, and 
the inferences fairly to be drawn from their 
natural or. conventional significancy, being 
ascertained, I shall proceed to the consider- 
ation of the language of Scripture concern- 
ing them ; on which subject I must how- 
ever premise an observation or two. It can- 
not of course be expected, that in a course 
of Sermons like the present I should enter 
into a full discussion of every text, even of 
the New Testament, in which a reference, 
real or supposedj is made to the sacraments, 
or to doctrines immediately connected with 

E 
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them. But the limited nature of my un- 
dertaking will enable me to confine my no- 
tice to those, which either directly assert, or 
by very obvious inference imply, some be- 
nefit to be derived from their use. These 
are contained, either in the Gospels, giving 
an account of the discourses of our Lord 
and his forerunner, and in which the refer- 
ences are of necessity anticipative ; or in 
the historical narration of the proceedings 
of the apostles in the Acts; or lastly, in 
the apostolical Epistles themselves. 

Now inasmuch as some obscurity is al- 
most unavoidably attached to anticipative 
declarations, concerning a rite to be insti- 
tuted, which disappears when the rite is 
established and practically carried into ef- 
fect ; it seems advisable to begin our inves- 
tigation of the scriptural notices of each sa- 
crament with those passages, from which 
we may ascertain the sense in which it was 
received by its original and authorized ad^ 
ministrators ; and with the information 
thence derived, to proceed to the consider-^ 
ation of the references made to it by way 
of anticipation. From a review of the man- 
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ner in which the sacraments are spoken of 
or alluded to in the Acts of the Apostles, 
I shall therefore pass to the examination of 
the apostolical Epistles; and from these, 
return, as it were, to the Gospels, in order 
to collect from them the confirmation or 
the qualification of our previous inferences. 
By taking them in this order no disparage- 
ment is intended to the last in the series ; 
while some advantage is anticipated from 
thus coming to the consideration of the 
more obscure passages with the assistance of 
the light reflected from the more evident. 

Beyond the conclusions to be derived from 
these sources, it is not my intention to pur- 
sue the inquiry. Confirmations of the views 
taken I may perhaps notice, as occasion 
may incidentally arise ; and some collateral 
questions I may pdrhaps touch upon, (either 
by the way or in the conclusion of the 
course ;) but the main object in view being 
the establishment of that portion of the 
doctrine of the sacraments which relates to 
the benefits to be derived from their admin- 
istration, to this' I shall, as far as possible, 
confine myself. 

E 2 
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First then, of the nature of the rite of 
Baptism ; of the natural significancy of the 
action which constitutes its material part, 
and of the limitation of that significancy to 
its particular purposes by the words of in- 
stitution, and the history and immediate 
circumstances of its appointment. 

Now that the action, which constitutes 
the material part of the sacrament of Bap- 
tism does possess a natural and appropriate 
significancy, one, which words may limit, 
restrict, or qualify, but cannot altogether 
destroy, it would be trifling to make ques- 
tion. The act of washing has, and must, 
till nature itself suffer change, continue to 
have, one obvious meaning,, that of purify- 
ing. Fropi defilement of some sort, it is 
either the actual purifier, or the incon- 
trovertible sign and token of purification. 
When commanded to wash, independently 
of any collateral signification of the com- 
mand, it must be, that by washing we may 
be made clean; and that Christian Bap- 
tism, , consisting in a material washing of 
water, refers to purification of some sort, 
may therefore be assumed as. a fundamental 
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position in our inquiry ; a position, that can 
only be shaken by denying the natural sig- 
nificancy of actions the most plainly signi- 
ficant. 

The special character of the purification 
intended in Baptism, cannot however be 
determined from the natural significancy of 
the action alone. This must be sought in 
the history and circumstances of its appoint- 
ment, and the relation it bears to the sys- 
tem of which it forms a part. In reference 
to the former of these it is, that the lan- 
guage of our Lord, and his declarations 
concerning it at the time of institution, 
come next under consideration. To- this 
therefore, which constitutes the second 
head of inquiry, namely, how the natural 
significancy of the material action of B»ap- 
tism is limited by the words of institution, 
and the declarations of our Lord concern- 
ing it at the time of establishing the rite, I 
now proceed. 

, These, as exhibited by St. Matthew, are 

as follows : Go ye, and make disciples of all 

nations, baptizing them in the name of the 

Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 

, E 3 
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Ghost: and, lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the worlds The parallel text 
of St. Mark runs thus : Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to every creti- 
ture. He that believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved^. 

Now the intention of our Lord to esta- 
blish a real and material Baptism of water 
being admitted, the first thing that strikes 
us in reference to that Baptism is, that the 
very words of institution forbid our resting 
in that alone ; and force upon us a spiritual 
interpretation of the purification to be con- 
veyed by the outward act of washing. For 
whether the command, to baptize in the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Gh6st, be considered,, according to the uni- 
form practice of the church, as establishing 
an invariable formulary, to be perpetually 
used in the administration of the rite ; or 
only as pointing out in whose name the 
new Baptism, with whatever form of words 
it might be celebrated, was actually to be 
administered ; it would be alike incongru- 
ous to imagine, that the impurity to be thus 

a Matt, xxviii. 19, 20. ^ Mark xyi. 16, 16. 
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got rid of, was to be removed by a mere bo- 
dily putting away of the filth of the flesh". 
To do this, it were no more effectual to 
wash in that holy name, than to wash with- 
out it. 

But a merely corporal cleansing being 
thus excluded, we are inevitably led to a 
spiritual interpretation of the washing en- 
joined, and to an inquiry, what was the in- 
ward defilement of which the outward rite 
aptly represents the removal ? And in de- 
termining this question also, the words of 
institution alone will afford us iniportant 
aid. For whatever that spiritual defilement 
may be, for the removal of which the waters 
of Christian Baptism were appointed, the 
command, to baptize all nations, clearly im- 
plies, that it was one to which all mankind 
were at that time liable ; while the annexed 
promise of the Redeemer, that he would be 
with those whom he authorized to admin- 
ister the rite even unto the end of the world, 
implies that it was one, which to the end 
of time would require to be removed. 

Now the existence of one such impurity, 

<= 1 Peter iii. 21. ;: 

E 4 
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inherent in man's nature, and therefore uni- 
versal, and permanent, is, we know, a fun- 
damental fact in the faith of a Christian ; 
and can only be denied, by calling into 
question one of the most important and dis- 
tinguishing doctrines of true religion. The 
stain of sin confessedly adheres to all man- 
kind ; introduced by the offence of Adam, 
it has vitiated his whole progeny ; and we 
inherit from him, independently of our own 
actual transgressions, a nature corrupted 
and prone to ill, and as such, impure and 
unfit for heaven and happiness. And no 
other spiritual stain of like universality ex- 
isting, to this, it might fairly be presumed, 
that a rite expressive of purification, and 
of universal and perpetual obligation, in a 
religion essentially spiritual, and recogniz- 
ing the existence of the evil, was intended 
to refer. And this becomes yet more pro- 
bable, when we reflect, that without any 
especial reference to the notion of the im- 
purity of sin, to obviate generally the evils 
resulting from the transgression of the 
first Adam, was one declared purpose of the 
incarnation of the second. 
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But what seems to put it beyond doubt, 
so far as the words of institution are con- 
cerned, that the stain of sin, original or ac- 
tual, is that of which Christian Baptism ei- 
ther effects or represents the purification, is 
the declaration of our Lord accompanying 
the institution, and recorded by St. Mark, 
that he who believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved. That salvation is here, in the di- 
rect and obvious construction of the words, 
attributed to Baptism, is undeniable: nor 
do the attempts which have been made to 
weaken or evade the force of this text, ap- 
pear to have impaired the value of its testi- 
mony on this particular point. It does not 
at least seem to me, that the freest admis- 
sion of the importance of faith, as a requi- 
site for Baptism, or the condition of receiv- 
ing the benefits annexed to it, can at all af- 
fect the just claims of Baptism ttself, when 
rightly administered. It will after all be 
correct to say of Baptism, that it saves us, 
though it should be made manifest that it 
does so, only upon the supposition of our 
possessing the requisite qualifications; whe- 
ther of faith, or of repentance, or whatever 
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else may be necessary to fit us for a due and 
availing reception of the sacrament. Into 
the examination of this question, however, 
I do not on the present occasion feel called 
upon to enter. Without controverting the 
necessity of belief in competent subjects to 
give efficacy to the outward administration 
of the rite, I may be permitted to take the 
words in their direct and obvious meaning, 
as declaring that to Baptism, salvation of 
some sort is in some way annexed ; and then 
the only question will be, to what the sal- 
vation spoken of l^ our Lord refers. And 
here again, the removal of mere danger to 
the body being inconceivable as the end of 
the institution, we are of necessity led to 
the expectation of some spiritual benefit, as 
the distinguishing feature of the salvation 
alluded to ; that is, to salvation from sin ; 
the great and permanent benefit of the ma- 
nifestation of Him, who came on earth to 
save sinners ; the special inducement held 
out by our Lord himself'' to repentance and 
acceptance of the Gospel ; the only real evil 

'• Luke xxiii. 47. 
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and danger to which an immortal spirit is 
exposed. And this salvation implying, not 
only a liberation from the penalties of ac- 
tual transgression*, but the removal of every 
obstacle to our finalhappiness, must include 
the abolition of that stain of original guilt 
by which the nature of man has since the 
Fall been rendered, without some such deli- 
verance or purification, unfitted for, and in- 
capable of, the spiritual reward of right- 
eousness. The inference from the nature of 
the action of Baptism might perhaps seem 
to point more especially to the removal of 
the taint of original sin; that from the 
words of St. Mark, to the forgiveness of ac- 
tual offences ; but as any purification would 
be imperfect, which left the stain of actual 
transgression adhering to us, so no salvation 
would be complete, which left us still bur- 
dened with the load of hereditary enmity 
to God. 

Spiritual purification, therefore, consist- 
ing in the remission of sin, and including, 
not only the forgivenei^ of actual transgres- 
sion, but deliverance from the effects of he- 
reditary corruption, may safely be consi- 
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dered as the primary benefit and grace of 
Christian Baptism, as deduced from the na- 
tural significancy of the rite, the words of 
institution, and the peculiar character of 
the religion of which it forms a part. 

These conclusions, we may now observe, 
derive important confirmation from the con- 
sideration of the conventional character and 
meaning of the rite in other religions. In 
these, the idea most immediately connected 
with the various external washings and 
sprinklings, universally prevalent among 
the nations of antiquity, was that of the re- 
moval of moral stains and disqualifications, 
whether real or imaginary. As applied to 
this purpose, their use was so familiar both 
to Jewish and Roman minds, that it was em- 
ployed by Pilate, to efface the stain he was 
about to incur by an act of deliberate injus- 
tice; and for similar purposes it was ap- 
pointed in the various legal ablutions of the 
Mosaic economy, and resorted to under al- 
most every system of Gentile superstition. 
On such occasioni§ it was clearly in every 
case typical, or representative of some other 
change than a mere bodily cleansing ; that 
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is, of an internal purification, which the per- 
son was supposed to undergo, and which 
the external washing only signified ; agree- 
ing in this with the character we have as- 
signed to Christian Baptism. 

But more especially was the external act 
of washing conventionally applied, to re- 
present and signify the purification required 
in the convert to any new religious system, 
or mode of worship ; and under this idea 
Baptism became an almost universal rite of 
initiation into all religions. And it clearly 
became so, in every case, on a twofold as- 
sumption ; first, that till some purification 
had taken place, the parties were unfit for 
the society, to which they craved admission; 
and secondly, that such purification was 
conveyed to them by the Baptism adminis- 
tered at their reception. And this idea of 
spiritual purgation it retained, in the re- 
markable instance of its administration to 
Gentile proselytes to Judaism. Here it 
was, evidently, not properly the rite of in- 
itiation, for this was circumcision ; but pre- 
paraitory to this an external washing was 
required of the converts, indicative of the 
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putting off the impurities contracted in 
their state of heathenism ; and which, un- 
removed, were, in the eyes of natural born 
Jews, an insurmountable obstacle to their 
reception of the rite of circumcision, and 
their actual admission into the Jewish 
church. Now this purification, limited, as 
it was, and referring, as it did, to a merely 
imaginary defilement, was plainly, though 
conveyed by the outward act of Baptism, 
itself, in the idea at least of those who ad- 
ministered it, internal and spiritual ; agree- 
ing in this with our view of Christian Bap- 
tism. And it may be observed, that the use 
thus made of Baptism, in the case of Gen- 
tile converts under the Jewish law, not 
only falls in with that which we have as- 
signed to Christian Baptism ; but that the 
absence of any similar rite, in the case of 
the initiation of the infant Jew himself into 
the religion of his Fathers, while it is con- 
tinued to every individual admitted into 
the Christian church, is upon like princi- 
ples to be accounted for. The washing of 
Jewish proselytes had reference to the ima- 
ginary defilement of their heathen state 
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alone ; and therefore had no place among 
the children of those who were born under 
the covenant. The removal of whatever in 
the native Jew required abscission was aptly 
typified by the initiation of circumcision. 
But the stain removed by Christian Bap- 
tism being real, permanent, and hereditary, 
even in those who descend from Christian 
parents, the reiteration of that Baptism 
takes place of necessity!, even among those, 
who, from their parentage, on Jewish ideas, 
might seem free from defi^lement. The 
child of the Christian, no less than his pa- 
rent, requires, even in infancy, to be puri- 
fied from the stain of original sin, and if 
Baptism be deferred, from the guilt of ac- 
tual transgression. 

The correspondence of the conventional 
significancy of the rite, with that for which 
we have already contended, thus adds force 
to the conclusions previously deduced from 
-the very nature of the material action, and 
the words and circumstances of institution. 

These conclusions, so far as the inquiry 
has hitherto been carried, have been as fol- 
lows : from the consideration of the action 
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itself we have inferred, that the primary in- 
tent and object of Baptism is purification; 
which purification, from the very words of 
institution, appears to be spiritual; and from 
the nature of the religion to which it is in- 
troductory, a purification from the defile- 
ment of sin. From the words of St. Mark, 
apparently accompanying the appointment, 
or certainly immediately referring to it, it 
farther appears, that the concomitant, or 
consequence of Baptism, is salvation. Chris- 
tian salvation ; that is, salvation from sin, 
and by implication the remission of its pe- 
nalties. 

In the direct results thus arrived at from 
the sources of information hitherto referred 
to, we might be content to rest satisfied, as 
of themselves furnishing abundant reason 
for the assignation of specific and important 
benefits to a participation in the sacrament. 
No higher or more intelligible benefits are 
indeed to be looked for than a purification 
from the stain, and a liberation from the 
penalties of sin. But it would neither be 
doing justice to the method of investigation 
pursued, nor to the claims of Baptism itself, 
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as deduced from the views bf its nature and 
efficacy already opened, were we to omit, 
even in this first stage of our inquiry, to 
notice two other inferences hardly less im- 
portant, or less certain, than those on which 
we have already insisted. Though not so 
immediately flowing from the consideration 
of the sacrament in the point of view in 
which we have hitherto regarded it ; they 
are in fact inseparably connected with the 
results already obtained, and indispensable 
to a full apprehension of the benefits aris- 
ing out of the administration of the rite. 
I allude to the gift of the Holy Ghost, and 
the restoration of our title to eternal life ; 
of which, the one would seem to be the ne- 
cessary concomitant of the spiritual purifi- 
cation typified in Baptism ; the other, the 
immediate consequence of the pardon con- 
veyed in it. 

The first of them, indeed, the gift of the 
Holy Ghost, would appear to follow irresist- 
ibly from the fact once admitted, that a spi- 
ritual purification is conveyed in the Wash- 
ing of Baptism. For the working of this 
effect, being, upon the fundamental princi- 
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pies of the religion of the Gospel, the office 
of the holy Spirit alone, if the effect be pro- 
duced, the presence of the Spirit, as its pro- 
per agent, seems to be undeniable. And 
when we reflect upon the familiar use of 
water in other parts of Scripture, to signify 
and figure the Spirit and its operations', we 
are hence led to acknowledge an additional 
propriety in the selection of the rite, in its 
aptitude, not only to represent the benefit 
conveyed, but to typify the mode of effect- 
ing it. 

With respect again to our restoration, in 
Baptism, to the title to eternal life forfeited 
by the transgression of our first parents, we 
may observe, that the pardon of the guilt, 
and the removal of the stain of sin, being 
in effect the blotting out and effacing of 
the sole cause of enmity between man and 
his Maker, reconciliation to God, and a re- 
admission to our original title to immor- 
tality, are the natural and necessary conse^ 
quences of that pardon and removal. With- 
out indeed the assurance of that eternal life 

e See Mede, Disc. XVII. on Tit; iii. 5. p. 62. Works, 
edit..l672. 
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so expressly characterized as the gift of God 
tkrough Jesus Christ^ redemption itself, 
though it might free us from the dark cloud 
of apprehension which overhung the pro- 
spect of futurity in a state of nature, would 
have been little entitled to the rapturous 
acknowledgments, with which the fulfil- 
ment of its prophetic annunciation in the 
Old Testament was justly hailed by the in- 
spired promulgators of the New. 

As completing the pardon of sin itself, 
and supplying a deficiency, which, had it 
really existed, would have rendered that 
first act of divine mercy ineffectual (so far 
as man himself is concerned) to its highest 
and noblest purposes, the restoration of 
our title to etet"nal life claims a place by 
the side of the pardon of sin, and the gift 
of the Holy Ghoi^t, among the primary and 
positive benefits annexed to a participation 
in the ordinance of Baptism : and the three 
things deserve to be jointly considered, as 
the first-fruits of that reconciliation to God, 
whichj having been achieved for his church 

f Romans vi. 23. 
F 2 
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in the sacrifice of Christ, is applied to the 
members of his mystic body, through the 
medium of the rite, by which they: are first 
made partakers in the holy relationship, 
established between the members and the 
head. 

The proper proof indeed of the two lat- 
ter inferences will be found in a subsequent 
division of our inquiry. It is not on indi- 
rect arguments alone, that any doctrine of 
real importance to the investigation under- 
taken in these Lectures will be suffered ul- 
timately to rest. Yet the notice of thein 
even here may not be without its use. The 
harmony of doctrine arising .from the mu- 
tual connection and dependance on each 
other of the several parts of revelation, is 
not merely a gratifying topic of Christian 
meditation, but is the test to which we in- 
voluntarily, and almost unconsciously, sub- 
ject the justice and propriety of the parti- 
cular conclusions by which it is illustrated. 
The same feeling that induces us to look 
with diffidence on any interpretations of 
Scripture or elucidations of its doctrine, 
which stand at first sight opposed, either 
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to the analogy of faith, or the general tenor 
of the sacred writings, disposes us, on the 
other hand, to receive with confidence the 
results of our particular investigations, when 
found in coincidence with what is already 
established. In tracing therefore from time 
to time, though with brevity, the various ra- 
mifications of the system, and pointing out, 
as we go on, how one doctrine branches out 
of, or is connected with, another, we are in 
fact preparing the way for the reception, if 
not for the proof, of our positions. That 
proof, so far as respects the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, and the restoration of our title to 
eternal life in Baptism, will, I trust, be 
abundantly supplied, as we proceed in our 
examination of the more direct testimony 
of Scripture upon the subject before us. 
But the prosecution of this must be de- 
ferred, till we again meet ; when the pas- 
sages in the Acts of the Apostles, in which 
the benefits resulting from the administra- 
tion of Baptism are mentioned or alluded 
to, will be brought under consideration. 
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Acts ii. 38, 39. 

Repent, and he hapthed every one of you in the 
name of Jesus Christ for the remission of 
sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, 

For the promise is unto you, and to your chil- 
dren, and to all that are afar off, even as 
many as the Lord our God shall call. 

From the consideration of the nature of 
the rite of Baptism, and the words and 
circumstances of institution, I now pass to 
an examination of the general language 
of the New Testament, with respect to the 
benefits annexed to the ordinance. The 
limits of my undertaking will however ne- 
cessarily confine me to the consideration of 
the more remarkable passages, and those 
which bear most directly upon the particu- 
lar point of the benefits annexed to a par- 
ticipation in the rite. 

The passages worthy of notice, in this 
point of view, are of two sorts; those which 

F 4 
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expressly name, or clearly allude to the 
particular benefits to be expected; and those 
which, without precisely defining, imply the 
existence of some benefit, as the result of a 
participation in the sacrament. Though 
the former of these will claim our more 
especial regard, some notice of the latter, 
as occasion may present itself, will be found 
desirable; not only as affording support and 
confirmation to our particular inferences, 
but as strengthening the conclusions to 
which we were formerly led from the con- 
sideration of the nature and intent of ex- 
ternal appointments in religion in general. 
A review of such passages, as occur to our 
purpose in the Acts of the Apostles, will, in 
accordance with^ the method proposed in 
my last, be the subject of the present Lec- 
ture. 

Among these, the first which presents it- 
self in the narrative, and perhaps, all things 
considered, the most important in the book 
itself, is the answer given by St. Peter, in 
the words of my text, to the anxious in- 
quiry of the abashed and conscience-struck 
multitude, who had witnessed the miracu- 
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lous effects of the first visible descent of 
the Holy Ghost, and been present at St. 
Peter's discourse to them immediately fol- 
lowing it. At the hearing of his forcible 
appeal, being pricked in their hearts, they 
address the apostles, Men and brethren, 
what shall we do 9 To which St. Peter an- 
swers in the words of my text, Repenti and 
be baptized ^ery one of you in the name of 
Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, and 
ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost. 
For the promise is unto you, and to your 
children, and to all that are afar off, even as 
many as the Lord our God shall call': And 
in consequence, we are told, that they that 
gladly received his word were baptized: and 
the same day there were added unto them 
about three thousand souls *". 

The corroboration of our previous views 
deducible from these words of St. Peter, and 
the accompanying narrative of St. Luke, is 
of the highest importance. Not only are 
our former conclusions, with respect to the 
purification conveyed in Baptism, and the 

> Acts ii. 37, 38, 39. ^ Acts ii. 41 . 
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salvation which accompanies it, confirmed 
by the direct assertion, that by it, or in it, 
is given the remission of sins ; but we fur- 
ther derive from them a clear and explicit 
declaration of that which we have hitherto 
gathered, less directly, from the special cha- 
racter of that purification, and the funda- 
mental principles of the religion itself; 
namely, that to Baptism is annexed the 
promise of the Holy Ghost; who here, as 
elsewhere in the New Testament, is thus 
brought before us, as the agent, by whose 
sole operation every spiritual benefit is ac- 
tually and immediately conveyed to the 
faithful. And these two most important 
benefits are, in the words of the apostle, so 
closely connected with the administration 
of the rite, that to evade or invalidate the 
force of this text, would seem at first sight 
to be a hopeless endeavour. 

Two objections have however been raised 
to the interpretation thus given to the pas- 
sage, and to the doctrine raised upon it: 
the one respecting the nature of the gift of 
the Holy Ghost here alluded to by St. 
Peter; the other, the connection asserted 
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between both the remission of sin and that 
gift, and the observance of Baptism. The 
consideration of the former of these will 
not long detain us ; the discussion of the 
latter, of necessity involving some consider- 
ation, both of the context and of the adapt- 
ation of the language of the apostle to the 
particular purpose of his address, will make 
a Wger demand upon your attention, than 
might seem justifiable in the consideration 
of an objection only, were the passage itself, 
out of which the discussion arises, of less 
importance than it is, or the points of dis- 
cussion themselves less interesting to the 
main object of our inquiry. 

It is then objected to our interpretation, 
so far as it respects the nature of the gift 
of the Holy Ghost alluded to by St. Peter, 
that the gift here spoken of was not the 
ordinary grace or benefit, which we would 
hence endeavour to attach to the perpetual 
administration of Baptism in the church ; 
but that extraordinary and visible effusion 
of the Spirit, of which the first effects had 
just been witnessed, and which appears on 
other occasions to have accompanied, ex- 
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clusively, the early preaching and ministra- 
tions of the apostles themselves. 

But admitting this to have been the 
more immediate and apparent allusion of 
the apostle, yet, that it was not confined to 
that, seems evident from his declaration, 
that the promise (clearly in part at least, of 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, mentioned im- 
mediately before) was to them, and to their 
children, and to all that were afar off, how- 
ever distant in time or place. Now to 
whatever this promise may allude, that it 
cannot refer to the extraordinary gift of 
the Holy Ghost, first exhibited on the day 
of Pentecost, is plain ; unless, which we 
know to be absurd, it be maintained, that 
such visible effusion of the Spirit has been 
the constant attendant upon Baptism ever 
since. 

It is indeed evident from the whole nar- 
ration, (though a fitter opportunity will 
presently occur for the discussion of that 
question,) that the gift of the Holy Ghost 
on the day of Pentecost was itself but the 
sign, and the earnest of that outpouring of 
the Spirit, which was to distinguish the 
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kingdom of the Messiah from every precede 
ing dispensation. It being otherwise im- 
possible to apply, even to that first and ex- 
traordinary effusion of the Spirit, the words 
of Joel, in which St. Peter had, in his pre- 
vious address to the multitude, declared 
that it was predicted". For the Spirit there 
spoken of was to be poured out upon all 
flesh; whereas the miraculous and visible 
gifts, were, we know, confined to the very 
earliest age of the church. , 

The other objection to our interpreta- 
tion -respects the justice of the inference, by 
which we connect the remission of sins, and 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, with Baptism : 
in opposition to which it is sometimes con- 
tended, that both the remission of sins, and 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, are to be con- 
sidered as the consequence^, not of Baptism, 
but. of the repentance which in the dis7 

■= " It shall come to pass in the last days,' saith God, 
" I will pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh : and your 
" sons and your daughters shall pEophesy, and your 
" young men shall see visions, and your old men shall 
" dream dreams : and on my servants and on my hand- 
" maids I will pour out in those days of my Spirit.'" 
Joel ii. 28, 29. as quoted in Acts ii. 17, 18. 
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course of St. Peter is mentioned as accom- 
panying or preceding it. And in support 
of this interpretation of the passage, so far 
at least as regards the remission of sins, St. 
Peter's exhortation to the multitude, in the 
next chapter, is urged ; in which he en- 
treats them to repent, and be converted, that 
their sins may be blotted ouf^. In this latter 
passage it is argued, that not only Baptism 
is not alluded to, but that the remission of 
sins, apparently attributed to Baptism con- 
jointly with repentance in the former ex- 
hortation, is so directly assigned, as the con- 
sequence of repentance and conversion only, 
as to exclude Baptism altogether from any 
participation in the work. 

The principles upon which both these 
passages, as well as some others of a similar 
description, are to be explained, being the 
same, I shall, in endeavouring to give an 
answer to the objection, consider them to- 
gether. 

In the first place then we may observe, 
that, while in the words of my text the re- 

■1 Acts iii. 19. 
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mission of sins, and the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, are seemingly made to depend upon 
repentance and baptism jointly, there is no- 
thing in the form of words used by St. Peter 
at the gate of the temple, though specifi- 
cally calling for repentance and conversion 
only, which can justly be deemed exclusive 
of Baptism. As well might it be contended, 
that the words of Ananias to St.Paul, Jme, 
und be baptized, and wash away thy sins% 
were inconsistent with the repentance re- 
quired in the exhortations of St. Peter be- 
fore us, as that one of these exhortations, 
because it omits to notice, is subversive of 
the claims of Baptism. Both in the words 
of Ananias to St. Paul, and in the address 
of St. Peter to the multitude after the cure 
of the impotent man, certain things are un- 
questionably called for in reference to a 
particular effect ; but in neither, in such a 
manner as to preclude the necessity or the 
utility of any other simultaneous or con- 
current agency. In the one. Baptism, in 
the other, repentance only, is mentioned; 

^ Acts xxii. 16. 
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but in neither in such a way as to forbid 
the intervention of the other. And the fair 
inference from both passages, and allowing 
to each its due weight, would seem to be, 
that the two, as stated in St. Peter's first 
address. Repent, and he baptized, ought to go 
together ; and by their joint operation and 
efficacy, procure to him, who so unites them, 
the benefits in other passages indifferently 
attributed to either. More cannot fairly 
be deduced, from a comparison of the words 
used by him with each other in the two 
cases, than that in his first discourse the 
apostle has more fully enumerated what 
is only partially stated in his second: and 
it is therefore manifestly idle to attempt, 
from a consideration of the form of expres- 
sion only, the subversion of the interpreta- 
tion already put upon the passage. 

But if, from the form of expression used 
by St. Peter, no valid objection can be raised 
to that interpretation, as little can any such 
objection:; be deduced from a consideration 
of the object of the apostle's discourse. 

This was undoubtedly to induce his hear- 
ers to embrace the faith to which he was 
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commissioned to make disciples ; and to be 
baptized, as the appointed mode of admis- 
sion into the church of the Redeemer. 

It is in reference to this end of his 
preachings that both the blessings pro- 
pounded; and the repentance called for, are 
introduced into his discourse: the one, con- 
stituting in fact the real inducement in 
every case to 'adopt the religion of the Gos- 
pel ; the other, being in the case of those 
whom the Apostle addressed, an indispens- 
able preliminary to that adoption. The very 
foundation of a call to a new mode of faith 
or worship, must plainly be laid in an ex- 
position of the benefits attending its pro- 
fession. And a clear statement of these, 
upon the supposition that no obstacle pre- 
sented itself to our acceptance of the offer, 
would of itself suffice, not only to draw at- 
tention to the invitation, but, if adequate, 
to ensure our assent to it. And the ex- 
hortation to Baptism, combining with an 
invitation to acc^t the mercies of the Gos- 
pel, the offer of a visible pledge of our ad- 
mission to them ; an assurance from a com- 
petent authority, that our entrance into the 
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Christian society should be attended with 
such results, would be all that would natu- 
rally, in the first instance, be required to 
give efficacy to that invitation. In other 
words, the authenticity of his commission 
being established, the whole business of the 
Evangelist would have been despatched in 
the exhortation to St. Paul, Arise, and be 
baptized, and wash away thy sins: or in 
that part of St. Peter's address to the as- 
sembled multitude on the day of Pentecost, 
in which he calls upon them, to be baptized 
in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remis- 
sion of sins, and that they might receive the 
gift of' the Holy Ghost : the mention of the 
latter being probably in this particular in- 
stance superadded to that of the former 
benefit, in consequence of the particular si- 
tuation of the parties, in reference to the 
great miracle which had immediately pre- 
ceded his appeal to them. 

Such would have been the state of things, 
in the supposable case of no other obstacle 
presenting itself to the preaching, or the 
acceptance, of the Gospel, than that which 
would arise from the necessity of satisfying 
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those, to whom it was proposed, of the re- 
ality and importance of the benefits result- 
ing from their admission to the church of 
Christ. And had the invitation to Chris- 
tianity called for no more from those to 
whom it was addressed, than the acceptance 
of the benefits annexed to the profession of 
the truth ; there would, under the circum- 
stances of authority with which it was pro- 
mulgated, have been little difficulty in per- 
suading men to embrace its ofifers; they 
would have been anxious for admission into 
a society, in which such advantages were to 
be found, and have hastened to the Bap- 
tism, by which they were to be secured. 

But in the acceptance of Christianity was 
in fact included the abandonment of all 
former systems, on which a reliance had 
hitherto been placed. And, powerful as 
were the inducements held out, to lead men 
to a serious consideration of the authority 
and evidence of that Gospel, which offered 
such transcendent blessings to the converts; 
they could only ultimately and effectually 
operate upon those, to whom they were pro- 
posed, by producing a great change in all 
G 2 
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their previous sentiments with respect to 
religion. In the very call to Christianity, 
the imperfection^ nay the nullity, of every 
other scheme of reconciliation to God is im- 
plied. And till a conviction of this takes 
place, the saving truths of the Gospel are 
proposed, not only to unwilling, but to ob- 
durate ears. It was its apparent inconsist- 
ency with the fancied perfection of the 
Mosaic institutions, which was, we know 
from the apostolical writings, the chief ob- 
stacle to a full reception of the doctrine of 
Jesus Christ among the Jews; the great 
impediment to its progress among many, 
wha would otherwise have pressed into the 
kingdom of God. And a similar attachment, 
in the philosopher to his sect, in the unlet- 
tered heathen to his native superstition, 
exerted a no less powerful influence in op- 
position to Christianity among the Gentiles. 
Hence it was, that the preaching of repent- 
ance became, both to Jew and Gentile, a 
necessary part of the apostolical exhorta- 
tions. Hence it was, that every inducement 
held out to Baptism, as the immediate in- 
troduction to the benefits of the Christian 
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covenant, operated in fact, as a call to that 
repentance, without which no man would 
come to Baptism. And hence it is, that in 
the exhortation of Peter in my text, as well 
as some other passages of like import, the 
blessings really promised to an adoption of 
the faith, have the appearance of being 
made the results of the repentance, which 
prepares the way for it. But though every 
argument for the acceptance of the Gospel, 
is, pro tanto, an argument for the repent- 
ance which must precede it; and in this 
qualified sense the benefits in question 
may, in a popular way of speaking, be said 
to be promised to repentance itself; yet 
to contend for more than this, is plainly to 
confound the end with the steps necessary 
to its attainment. 

The close connection of the two things 
sufficiently accounts for the almost indiffer- 
ent mention,i or omission, of either, in the 
discourse of the Apostles, as the circum- 
stances of the case may seem to have re- 
quired. For though the promises are in- 
deed properly made, not to the repentance, 
which prepares the mind for the reception 
G 8 
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of the faith, but to the actual acceptance of 
the offers made, and our actual admission 
by Baptism into the church ; the distinc- 
tion, though correct, is often of little im- 
portance in practice. In the exhortations 
to the one, the other is in every case either 
implicitly contained, or obviously supposed. 
Thus, in St. Peter's address at the beautiful 
gate of the temple. Repent and be converted, 
Baptism, the immediate object, is supposed ; 
in that of Ananias to St. Paul, Be baptized 
and wash away thy sins, repentance, the 
preliminary step to accepting the benefit, 
had clearly gone before. And both having 
reference ultimately to our admission to 
the church of Christ, the one is, in fact, a 
direct exhortation to come in, the other, to 
lay aside every impediment to our entrance. 
In this view of the subject, so far is the 
variety of address adopted on different oc- 
casions by the Apostle from throwing any 
doubt upon the propriety of the interpreta- 
tion, of his words, for which I have con- 
tended in the particular case before us, that 
it does in fact in no degree affect it ; and 
the question raised in the objection, whe- 
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ther it be more agreeable to reason and 
Scripture, to attribute to repentance or to 
Baptism the promises contained in the text, 
may perhaps appear to be in truth a ques- 
tion, whether the prize in the race is to be 
considered as obtained by reaching the goal, 
or by running so as to reach it ; or whether 
a child is rewarded for knowing and saying 
his lesson, haf ing learnt it ; or for so learn- 
ing, that he knows, and is ready to say it. 
At all events it is dear, that in whatever 
degree the repentance called for may con- 
duce to the attainment of the benefits in 
question, they are altogether unattainable, 
but through the medium of that sacrament, 
upon our participation in which our claim 
to the privileges of the Christian church is 
ultimately founded. 

It will doubtless have been observed^ that 
I have, throughout this discussion, consi- 
dered the repentance called for by St. Peter 
as special, and referring rather to the change 
of mind and views as to the authority of 
particular religions, which must precede the 
adoption. of a new mode of faith, than to 
that moral change, that turning from sin to 
G 4 
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holiness of life, to which, from the circum- 
stances of our own more immediate situa- 
tion, it is usually referred. 

We are so much, I may almost say so ex- 
clusively, accustomed to the latter significa- 
tion, that we are apt to overlook this its 
earlier and more appropriate use by the 
first preachers of Christianity. Exhorta- 
tions to repent indeed, though founded in 
all cases on the same leading idea of a 
change in the mind, as constituting the es- 
sence of repentance, will of necessity vary 
in their meaning as applied to persons in 
different situations, and requiring a dif- 
ferent change. The distinction, in this 
respect, between proselytes and professed 
Christians is obvious. As applied to the 
former, repentance would seem to consist 
in the simple act of turning in heart and 
affections from the old to the new religion ; 
as applied to the latter, it is clearly a grow- 
ing grace, an improving habit ; one which 
we must constantly labour to perfect, and 
in the advancement of which we must be 
employed to our dying day. But even in 
reference to proselytes to the religion, the 
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repentance called for will vary with the 
diversity of obstacles, which the particular 
situation or character of individuals may 
oppose to the reception of the truth. In 
some, dissoluteness of life, in some, pride, 
in some, indifference, will be the impedi- 
ment to be surmounteid ; and with respect 
to which a change must take place in the 
mind of the convert. And in almost all, as 
more especially in the case before us, at^- 
tachment to a previous system will exert a 
commanding and hostile influence. The 
particular meaning therefore of that exhor- 
tation to repentance, which is addressed to 
all, the particular point in which change is 
called for, must in every case be determined 
by the peculiar circumstances of the par- 
ties, and their situation in reference to the 
object in view. 

Now the attribution of the special mean- 
ing we have given to the exhortation, in the 
two texts we have been considering, is sup- 
ported by the following reasons deduced 
from the circumstances and situation of the 
parties. First, that it is not naturally to 
be supposed, that a single exhortation of 
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the Apostle, though enforced with the au- 
thority of the most convincing miracles, 
could suddenly have p^roduced that moral 
change of mind and heart, implied in the 
idea of repentance, in its most comprehen- 
sive sense. 

Secondly, that to suppose such an effect 
to have been produced by the immediate 
operation of the Spirit would be a gra- 
tuitous assumption ; and therefore, though 
the possibility of -such an exertion of divine 
power be not denied, not to be taken for 
granted unnecessarily. 

Thirdly, that to the restricted meaning, 
for which we contend, alone, does the whole 
tenor of the Apostle's address in both in- 
stances lead us. Neither in the previous 
discourse of St. Peter on the day of Pente- 
cost, nor in his address to the people after 
the cure of the impotent man at the tem- 
ple, is to be found any direct and proper 
reference to repentance from sin, as such, 
or to the evil consequences of persevering 
in it. In the Epistles of the same Apostle, 
which is well worthy of remark, addressed 
to those who had already tasted of the hea- 
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venly gift, and embraced the word of life ; he 
is large, (almost, I should say, to the exclu- 
sion of any other topic,) on the importance of 
holiness of life, and conduct corresponding 
to their Christian profession. In the one, 
the burden of his exhortation is, that hav- 
ing been horn again, not of corruptible seed, 
but of incorruptible, they should purify their 
souls in obeying the. truth, and lay aside all 
malice, guile, hypocrisies, and evil speakings^; 
in the other, that having all things pertain- 
ing to life and godliness, through the know- 
ledge of him who hath called us to glory and 
virtue, they should neither be barren nor 
unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ^. But in the discourses be- 
fore us this great topic of Christian exhort- 
ation is hardly touched upon ^ ; the points 
he is there arguing are, that God had made 



f 1 Peter i. 22, 23. ii. 1. 

S 2 Peter i. 3. 8. 

^ The only apparent allusion to it is in the last verse 
of chap. iii. where he tells them, that " unto you first, 
" God, having raised up his Son Jesus, sent him to bless 
" you, in turning away every one of yont Jrom his ini- 
" quities.'''' Acts iii. 26. 
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that same Jesus whom they had crucified 
both Lord and Christ, that the things which 
God before had shewn by the mouth of all 
his prophets, that Christ should suffer, he had 
so fulfilled^. Aiid these assertions being di- 
rectly contrary, both to the prejudices of 
his hearers, and to the comments they were 
in the habit of receiving from the doctors 
of their law, it was with reference to these 
that he calls for change ; for repentance 
and conversion ; exhorting them to save 
themselves from that untoward generation\ 
in whose fellowship and communion they 
had hitherto walked, and join themselves 
to the new family of God, and the church 
of the firstborn. 

And the objections which have been 
raised to our original interpretation of the 
passage being thus removed, we may safely 
adopt the conclusions to which it plainly 
leads us ; and from it assert, as unquestion- 
able benefits of Christian Baptism, the re- 
mission of sin, already deduced from the 
very nature of the observance, and the 

> Acts ii. 36. ^ Acts iii. 18. ' Acts ii, 40. 
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words of institution ; and the gift of the 
Holy Ghost, already inferred from the fun- 
damental principles of the religion, of which 
the ordinance itself forms a part. 

The next important passage bearing upon 
our inquiry is to be found in the eighth 
chapter ; in which the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, which we have been endeavouring 
to connect witli the rite of Baptism, is ap- 
parently declared to be wholly independent 
of it. It is indeed, as it appears to me, the 
passage, from which the conjunction of the 
Holy Ghost with Baptism may be most 
plausibly controverted. It occurs in the 
narrative of the visitation of the new made 
converts in Samaria by Peter and John, 
under the direction of the Apostles at Jeru- 
salem ; when they laid hands on those who 
had already received the wbrd and been 
baptized ; and prayed that they might re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost : for as yet, adds the 
historian, and it is to these words that our 
attention is attracted, he had fallen upon 
none of them; only they were baptized in 
the name of the Lord Jesus "". 

^ Acts viii. 14, 15, 16. 
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But, if I mistake not, there is here no 
reference to the ordinary gift of the Spirit ; 
for which alone we contend, as connected 
with Baptism. For it plainly appears by 
what follows, that the falling of the holy 
Spirit upon them here spoken of, refers to 
that visible and sensible manifestation of 
the gift, with which it pleased God to give 
evidence of his being with the first pro- 
mulgators of his religion ; and which had 
not yet been exhibited to the Samaritan 
converts. That it was a visible effusion of 
the Spirit, which was here granted, is evi- 
dent from the effect produced on Simon 
Magus, when he saw'"^ it. But to deny that 
the Holy Ghost had been given to the con^ 
verts at their Baptism, because he was not 
on that occasion thus given, would lead to 
a denial of his ever being given in any 
other than this extraordinary manner ; and 
hence to a denial of all spiritual influence 
since the apostolic times, or indeed in the 
absence of the Apostles themselves. 

The fact seems to be, that this visible 

" Acts vih. 18. 
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manifestation of God's favour to these early 
converts in Samaria, was in exact harmony 
with the first miraculous effusion on the 
day of Pentecost. No one, who has read 
in the Gospel of St. John, that the blessed 
Jesus, in giving his Apostles their great 
commission, breathed on them, and said, Re- 
ceive ye the Holy Ghost", can for a moment 
suppose that tKey were without the enjoy- 
ment of the benefit, thus apparently con- 
veyed to them, till the outward manifesta- 
tion of God's presence with them was made, 
in the first visible descent of the Spirit, sub- 
sequent to our Lord's exaltation. They 
were indeed to suspend the exercise of 
their apostolic function, they were not to 
make disciples, they were neither to preach 
nor to baptize, till endued with power from 
on high; till the promise of the Father 
should be sensibly confirmed to them, in a 
manner analogous to that, by which the 
mission of the Son himself had been rati- 
fied at his baptism by John ; which should 
satisfy them, that they were sent as he was 

° John XX. 22, 
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senf^; and which should carry to those also, 
to whom they were to preach, the evidence 
that God was with them. Nor did they do 
so. Yet it is observable, that one very im- 
portant act they in the mean time did, 
which we cannot suppose to have been done 
without the concurrence of that Spirit, who 
was promised to be their guide into all 
truth. I allude to the nomination of a suc- 
cessor to Judas Iscariot; in which, upon any 
interpretation of the gift of the Holy Ghost 
on the day of Pentecost, which would sup- 
pose that till then the Apostles were with- 
out his assistance and direction, they would 
appear to have acted in defiance of their 
Lord's instructions.: but in which, accord- 
ing to the view now suggested,, there will 
be no real anomaly. 

The visible demonstration of the Spirit, 
in its first exhibition on the day of Pente- 
cost, corresponded to its subsequent mani- 
festations. It was in every case an external 
evidence vouchsafed to the new converts, or 
to those in whose presence it took place. 

P John XX. 21. 
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That evidence may not always have been af- 
forded for the same purposes, nay it clearly 
was not so. In the case of its descent upon 
the Apostles themselves, it was to them the 
seal of their apostleship ; the signal from 
on high, which they had previously been 
instructed to look for, that from that time 
they were to enter on the execution of their 
office : and so they received it. Peter im- 
mediately, and then for the first time, 
preaching Christ Jesus to the assembled 
multitude. To the assembled multitude it 
was, what they had so often asked from the 
blessed Jesus himself, a sign from heaven 1 
of the Almighty's favour and presence with 
the apostles. In the case of Cornelius, upon 
which I shall say more presently, it was to 
Peter, when combined with the revelation 
already made to him, in the vision of clean 
and unclean meats, a sign and conclusive 
evidence, that the Gentiles also were to be 
admitted to the covenanted mercies of the 
Gospel. In the case of the Samaritan con- 
verts, and of others, who after Baptism re- 

1 Luke xi. 16. 
H 
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ceived a visible manifestation of the Spirit, 
at the prayer and with the imposition of 
the hands of the Apostles ; it would seem, 
that more than one important purpose was 
answered, and each, wholly independent of 
that gracious and ordinary gift of the Spi- 
rit, which we claim for Baptism itself. 

It was for instance of the highest import- 
ance to the new converts to be assured, that 
those who had hitherto preached to them, 
(the fugitives from the persecution carrying 
on at Jerusalem,) were not insulated teach^- 
ersjbut indeed the members of an extended 
community, under the rule and guidance of 
persons, yet more highly favoured of God, 
than those from whom they had already re- 
ceived their admission to the church ; and 
that they also should have that external 
and sensible confirmation of the divine com- 
mission of the Apostles, which, they had 
probably been already taught, had been af- 
forded to the first converts on the day of 
Pentecost. 

It was a confirmation to them of the pro- 
mises made, and the doctrines promulgated 
to them by their first teachers. 
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It was further probably of the highest 
importance towards the maintenance of a 
due subordination in the church itself, that 
its superior rulers should be able, in its 
early establishment, and that with visible 
demonstration of God's agency by them, to 
effect that for the converts, which the infe- 
rior teachers could not pretend to. And 
a tendency to similar, though we pretend 
not to equal effects, may be observed in the 
apostolic rite of confirmation, as it is still 
administered in the church. 

Now with these views of the purposes, 
for which the visible and extraordinary ef- 
fusion of the Spirit was vouchsafed to the 
primitive Christians, the annexation of the 
ordinary gift to Baptism in no way inter- 
feres : and the gift of the Spirit spoken of 
in the text, being manifestly that visible 
and extraordinary effusion peculiar to the 
apostolic times and apparently vouchsafed 
in the presence of the Apostles only, we 
cannot conclude, that, because in their ab- 
sence the Holy Ghost had not been thus 
given, the converts had not received his gra- 
cious and ordinary influence in Baptism, 
H 2 
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according to the promises in other passages 
annexed to the rite. 

Were it the object of the present course 
to take a full view of the doctrine of the 
sacraments, the baptism of the eunuch by 
Philip would next present some important 
topics of discussion. But the "necessity of 
compression forbids my doing more than to 
notice the valuable testimony borne in it to 
water Baptism ; and the Confirmation it af- 
fords us of the fact, that no inference, in 
opposition to doctrines established upon 
other grounds, can safely be drawn from 
omissions on the record, in any particular 
instance, of particular points however ap- 
parently important. For if so, then was re- 
pentance not required of the eunuch, for it 
certainly is not mentioned. But it is un- 
doubtedly implied, in the very act of ac- 
ceptance of the new religion: nor was it 
possible for the eunuch to come to Baptism 
without that conviction of the truth, how^ 
ever produced, which in itself must include 
repentance, in its only applicable sense, 
when spoken of as an universal qualification 
for admission to the Christian church. The 
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passage too, I cannot but add, strongly con- 
firms the general importance of Baptism 
itself, and of the results to be anticipated 
from it; it being inconceivable, that the 
eunuch should have expressed the anxiety 
he does to be baptized, but for the stress 
which had been laid upon it by Philip, or 
for the deductions of his own mind from 
Phihp's preaching. 

We come now to a very important trans- 
action, the Baptism of the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles, twice narrated in the Acts ; 
once by Luke in his character of historian', 
and once by St. Paul himself in his speech 
to the Jewish people at Jerusalem'. 

It is valuable to us on many accounts : 
first, as the consideration of the circum- 
stances, under which St. Paul was baptized 
at all, strengthens our opinion of the indis- 
pensable necessity of Baptism, and confirms 
the general presumption, that some import- 
ant benefit is annexed to its administration; 
and secondly, as it distinctly recognizes two 
of the benefits to which we have already 
laid claim as conferred in the rite. 

' Acts ix. 3—18. s Acts xxii. 6—16. 

H 3 
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If in any case Baptism could have been 
dispensed with, it would seem to have been 
in that of St. Paul. Brought to repentance 
and converted, by a remarkable miracle, and 
the direct interposition of the Almighty, 
declared to be a vessel chosen of God him- 
self, having received his knowledge of the 
Gospel he was to teach, by revelation, and 
not by the teaching of others', he might 
seem to be already no whit behind the very 
chief est of the Apostles'^ themselves, to be 
nothing wanting in the fulness of his Chris- 
tian calling, and to have little needed that 
formal initiation, by which less favoured 
persons received their admission to the 
holy society, of which he was already des- 
tined to be so eminent a support. But we 
find the fact to be otherwise. He could 
not, it appears, though in other respects 
fully enlightened from above, legitimately 
preach Christ, till he was himself a member 
of Christ's body; and even he could no 
otherwise become a member, and be par- 
taker of the advantages accruing from that 

t Gal. i. 11, 12. Ephes. iii. 3. "2 Cor. xi. 5. 
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relationship, than through the medium of 
that Baptism, which the head of the body 
had instituted. 

The value of the passage before us, is 
not however confined to the testimony it 
bears to the general importance and neces- 
sity of Baptism. So far indeed as we have 
hitherto considered it, that necessity may 
seem to have reference rather to the invio- 
lability of the constitution of the Christian 
church, than to the provision made in it to 
meet the exigences of the individual mem- 
bers of the body. But the whole account 
of the transaction, as delivered both by 
St. Paul himself and his historian, leads us 
further, to a distinct recognition of the ac- 
tual benefits conveyed in it to individuals. 
If from the general narrative we are justi- 
fied in inferring its necessity, ^s the rite of 
introduction to the Christian church ; from 
the speech of Paul himself to the people at 
Jerusalem, we fairly deduce the fact, that 
it is at least the instrumental means by 
which a freedom from the impurity of sin 
is conveyed to the believer. St. Paul tells 
us, that the words of Ananias to him were, 
H 4 
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Arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy 
sins, calling on the name of the Lord*^. And 
from the account given by St. Luke we may 
fairly infer, that the gift of the Holy Ghost 
was to be an accompanying benefit. For 
Ananias, having declared the purport of his 
coming to him as twofold^; first, that he 
should receive his sight ; and secondly, that 
he should be filled with the Holy Ghost ; 
we find immediately that there fell from 
his eyes scales, and that he was baptized^; 
the one, the outward sign of the miraculous 
restoration of his powers of seeing; the 
other, as it would appear, the well under- 
stood and acknowledged pledge and assur- 
ance of the gift of the Holy Ghost. 

The last passage in the Acts of the Apo- 
stles, to which I shall specially refer you, is 
the account of the baptism of Cornelius ; a 
transaction contributing not a little to the 
support of our previous conclusions in two 
particulars; first, in reference to the im- 
portance and indispensability of the rite it^ 
self; and secondly, in respect to the true 

* Acts xxu. 16. y Acts ix. 17. == Acts ix. 18. 
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notion of that extraordinary and visible ef- 
fusion of the Holy Ghost, which character- 
ized the apostolic era. 

On these two points the language of St. 
Peter, after the descent of the Holy Ghost 
on Cornelius and his friends, seems conclu- 
sive. If the miraculous effusion of the Spi- 
rit conveyed to him on whom it fell the 
full benefits of the Christian profession, 
what need of any thing further? If Bap- 
tism conferred no additional benefit, why 
should it be, as it appears to have been, on 
such an occasion, first in the thoughts of 
the Apostle? Why does he so immediately 
seize upon this divine testimony to the faith 
of Cornelius, as a convincing and conclusive 
argument for the Baptism of these Gentile 
converts? Had not Baptism by water been 
by him deemed essential to the Christian 
proselyte, would he not rather have at once 
congratulated Cornelius and his friends on 
their visible aggregation to the number of 
the faithful ? And is not his not doing so 
a sufficient proof, that the object of this 
extraordinary manifestation of the Spirit 
was distinct from and independent of that. 
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which we assign to its ordinary operations? 
It was an irresistible testimony of God's ap- 
probation of what was going on, and as such 
was immediately recognized by St. Peter: 
but, while we have the authority of an Apo- 
stle for the diversity of the operations of the 
Spirit, we can see no reason, as there is 
clearly no necessity, to suppose, that the 
one interferes with the other, that the ex- 
traordinary supersede the necessity, or even 
neutralize the effect of his ordinary influ- 
ences. If indeed a spiritual washing away 
of sin be, as we have contended, one proper 
grace of Baptism, we can well understand 
the importance of that rite, even to those 
who had already received the external tes- 
timony of the Holy Ghost. But were we 
still unable, from any thing that had oc- 
curred in our previous inquiry, to assign 
to Baptism its peculiar and distinguishing 
graces ; we should nevertheless be entitled, 
from the narrative before us, considered in 
itself, to assert, that some great benefit was 
inseparable from, and unattainable without 
it; since but for this, the anxiety of St. Peter, 
that these Gentile converts, who had re- 
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ceived the Holy Ghost, should be baptized, 
would be unexplained and inexplicable. 

But, further, we learn from St. Peter's 
own defence of his conduct on this occasion 
to his brethren at Jerusalem, that it was 
this testimony of the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
conferred upon the Gentiles, as it had been 
originally upon the Apostles themselves, 
that swayed his mind, and convinced him, 
that the will of God was, that between them 
and the Gentiles there should no longer be 
any division. And therefore it seems he 
baptized them. Why? Why, but because 
without Baptism a division would still have 
existed, the Gentiles would not without it 
have been admitted to the Christian fellow- 
ship of the Apostles and believing Jews: 
Baptism was the sign and the pledge, the 
occasion and the moment of admission into 
the Christian society, and to the benefits at^ 
tending that admission. 

These are the principal passages in the 
Acts of the Apostles, to which, as bearing 
on the subject of inquiry, the limits pre- 
scribed to our undertaking permit me to re- 
fer. Some others, did the time allow, might 
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be noticed, as adding a collateral testimony 
to the conclusions already arrived at, or 
confirming indirectly some points of doc- 
trine, assumed or insisted upon, in our pre- 
vious inquiry. But upon these I forbear to 
dwell. The object of this discourse, and of 
the selection of texts made in it, has been 
attained, if, on the one hand, the general 
expectation of benefits appropriate to Bap- 
tism has been strengthened, by the obvious 
tenor of the passages brought under examin- 
ation ; and if, on the other, our particular 
conclusions have been confirmed, as we trust 
they have been, by the distinct and specific 
assignment, in the cases referred to, of the 
remission of sins, and the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, as the ordinary concomitants, or im- 
mediate result of a participation in the rite. 
The further prosecution of pur inquiry into 
the language of the New Testament upon 
the subject must be postponed till next we 
meet, when I shall proceed to an examin- 
ation of the apostolical Epistles. 
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1 Cor. vi. 11. 

But ye are washed, hut ye are sanctified, hut ye 
are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
and hy the Spirit of our God. 

xHE passages in the apostolical Epistles 
which will come under examination in the 
present Lecture, may, like those we have 
already considered in the Acts of the Apo- 
stles, be distributed into two classes; the 
one, comprehending those texts from which 
the annexation of distinct and specific be- 
nefits to Christian Baptism may be deduced, 
and our more particular inferences , from 
the nature of the rite and the words of in- 
stitution strengthened; the other, com- 
prising those from which the annexation 
of some benefit to the appointment may be 
anticipated, and our more general infer- 
ences from the character of external ob- 
servances, both in nature and revelation, 
confirmed. 
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The number of passages to be consider- 
ed, is not however so great, as to make such 
an actual distribution necessary to facilitate 
their examination ; nor need any confusion 
be apprehended from taking them as they 
occur in each Epistle : though, for the sake 
of some obvious advantages accruing from 
an observance of the chronological order of 
their composition, I shall consider the Epi- 
stles of St. Paul in the order assigned to 
them by bishop Pearson *. 

According to this arrangement, the first 
passage which occurs bearing very directly 
upon the benefits annexed to Baptism, is 
that which I have chosen for my text, from 
the first Epistle to the Corinthians. It is, 
independently of the interest it derives 
from its early occurrence, one of the most 
important in the New Testament. In it 
St. Paul, while remonstrating with those to 
whom he is writing, on the perpetration of 
certain offences, which, if persevered in, 
will, he says, exclude them from the inhe- 
ritance of the kingdom of heaven'', presses 

^ In his Annales Paulini. ^ 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10. 
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upon them, as an inducement to a contrary 
practice, the consideration that they had 
been washed, sanctified, and justified, in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit 
of our God". 

I proceed therefore, in the first place, to 
assign my reasons for maintaining, that the 
washing here spoken of is the washing of 
Christian Baptism ; and secondly, to point 
out the important confirmation, on that 
supposition afforded by the text to our for- 
mer inferences. 

Now had St. Paul, in the discourse which 
introduces the passage, been adverting to 
the moral impurity, contracted by the com- 
mission of the sins enumerated in the pre- 
ceding verses, it might have been a fair 
inference, that in the washing mentioned 
in the text, he alluded generally to the re- 
moval of that impurity, which the abandon- 
ment of the sins, by which it was contract- 
ed, would in the ordinary use of language 
imply. But the point of view, in which he 
has been considering the offences in ques- 

<= 1 Cor. vi. 11. 
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tion, has not been in reference to the de^ 
filement of the man here, but to his exclu- 
sion from the inheritance of the kingdom 
of heaven hereafter ; from the final benefit, 
in another world, of his Christian profes- 
sion upon earth. Know ye not, he says, 
that the unrighteous shall not inherit the 
Mngdom of God ? Be not deceived, neither 
fornicators, nor idolatersi nor adulterers^ 
nor effeminate, nor abusers of themselves 
with mankind, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor 
drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, 
shall inherit the kingdom of God ^. The di- 
rect and natural method of pursuing his 
exhortation here, following up the meta^ 
phor he had already adopted, would have 
been, " but to that inheritance you have a 
" claim, do not therefore forfeit it." And this 
is the implied conclusion, and that to which 
the passage, as it now stands, carries us, if 
we interpret the washing mentioned in the 
text of Baptism ; in which, as the rite of 
admission to the Christian church, is given 
the claim to that inheritance, against the 

d 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10. 
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loss of which the Apostle is here cautioning 
his readers. This interpretation, therefore, 
so far falls in with the argument of the 
Apostle. But again, this washing itself is 
either literal or figurative. If it be t^ken 
literally, we know of no washing of Chris- 
tian converts,, to which St. Paul can allude, 
but that in the waters of Baptism : if taken 
in a figurative sense, we in like manner 
know of no other figurative washing, as 
applied to believers, but that which, spirit- 
ually accompanies the same material wash- 
ing. In that indeed we have already 
found by the example of St. Paul himself, 
that sins are washed away" : and we are to 
remember, that in point of fact, those to 
whom he writes had been baptized. 

This being then the most natural and 
obvious sense of the word in the passage be- 
fore us, let us consider its suitableness in 
other respects to the particular place in 
which we find it ; how far it is in agree- 
ment with the other assertions of the text. 
Now we find in close connection with the 

«= Acts xxii. 16. 
I 
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washing spoken of, both sanctification and 
justification; and this washing, sanctifl^^ir- 
tion and justification are, either severally or 
collectively, said to have been effected, iw 
the name of the Lord Jesus, and hy the Spi- 
rit of our God. 

Here the real difficulty is, to separable 
what are so obviously joined together. Let 
us however make the attempt ; and omit- 
ting for the present all notice oi \!ixe.washing 
spoken of in the text, let us. consider^ in 
what sense we may be ^id to have been 
sqmctified and jvistified in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, and % the Spirit of our God. 
. Sanctification may, scripturally, be pu.t 
for one of two things ; either for that sepa- 
ration from common use or common life, by 
which either men or things may, we know, 
be dedicated to the more especial service of 
God ; or, for that operation of the Holy Spi- 
rit on the heart of man, by which believers 
are inwardly strengthened and supported 
in the discharge of their duty, drawn oif 
from the service of sin, and. protected from 
the influence of the contrary spirit of evil. 
As applied in the first sense, we might be 
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sanctified in the name of the Lord Jesus by 
an external dedication to him ; as applied 
in the second, we should be more directly 
said to be sanctified by the Spirit of our God. 
Nothing here, be it remembered, would 
seem to prevent, what the general tenor of 
Scripture certainly admits as possible, the 
union of the two, so that the external and 
internal sanctification should go together^ 

In like manner we may scripturally be 
said to be justified, or counted righteous, or 
as free from sin; either, because we are 
placed in a situation in which the penalties 
of sin will not be exacted, on account of 
something exterior to ourselves of which 
we are allowed the benefit, as in the case of 
a free pardon ; or because such a change is 
Internally produced in us, as enables us to 
take the benefit of a pardon, conditional^ we 
will suppose, on our personal acknowledg- 
iHieMt of the justice of the sentence before 
impending over us. The first of these, in 
reference to sin, might be the consequence 
of our admission into external covenant 
with God ; and we might, in that sense, be 
Just^ed in the name qf the Lord Jtsus : the 

I 2 
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second kiight be the result of the spiritual 
influence, operating on the heart* by which 
we were enabled to lay hold of the benefit; 
and in that sense, we might not improperly 
be said to be justified by the Spirit of our 
God. And these two senses of justification, 
might, as we before observed of sanctificar- 
tion, without contradiction meet in the same 
person. 'J • 

Now the first and- most obvious sense of 
washing, as appilied to Christian converts, 
being the material washing of Baptism, the 
question is, whether there is any thing in 
the two notions of sanctification and justifi- 
cation, here found in close connection with 
washing, or in the circumstances predicated 
of them, collectively or severally, namely, of 
their being effected in the. name of the Lord 
Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God, that 
should prevent our referring the passage in 
which they thus stand connected to Chris- 
tian Baptism; whether such an union of 
the three would be hostile to our former 
conclusions with respect to that sacrament, 
or in agreement with them. 

I think the latter; and for the following 
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reasons. First,- because we have alrea;dy de- 
duced from the words of institution, the 
fact of a spiritual purification taking place 
in it ; which spiritual purification, so far as 
it respects the cleansing operation of the 
Spirit on the heart of the believer, corre- 
sponds with one of the notions of sanctifica- 
tion. In likft manner, we have found sal- 
vation attached to the rite by; our Lord 
himself in its original appointment^ and so 
much of this as consists in the remission of 
sin, the pardon of the sinner, or the being 
J)ut in the situation of pardoned sinners, 
corresponds with one of the notions of jus-, 
tification. 

Again, that the washing of Baptism has 
a discriminating effect, that by it the be- 
lievers in Christ are distinguished and se- 
parated from the rest of the world, and 
more immediately dedicated to God, can 
only be questioned by denying, either the 
peculiarity of that society which is in the 
New Testament so constantly opposed to 
the world, or the fact, that Baptism is the 
rite of admission into that society. But 
considered in this point of view, it clearly 

i3 
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sanctifies in the other sense of sanctiHca^ 
tion. 

Further, if the Holy Ghost be the agent, 
by whom such an effect is produced in our 
minds, as enables us to lay hold upon and 
secure the pardon freely offered us in the 
Gospel ; and if the Holy Ghost be, as we 
trust has been already satisfactorily shewn, 
given in or with Baptism by water, then 
have we every reason to consider the justi- 
fication mentioned by St. Paul in the pas- 
sage before us, to be, when taken in its se- 
cond sense no less than in its first, the con- 
comitant of Baptism. 

It seems idle, therefore, to separate what, 
as the words stand, are naturally joined to- 
gether : and the whole passage may fairly 
be taken, as affording a very valuable con- 
firmation of the chief inferences alreasdy de- 
duced, in favour of the annexation of speci- 
fic and important benefits to Christian Bap- 
tism. Indeed the language of St. Paul, in 
this his first marked allusion to that sacra- 
ment, corresponds in a very observable man- 
ner with that of St. Peter, in his first ex- 
hortation to the assembled multitude on 
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the day of Pentecost : RepeM and be bap- 
tized, says St. Peter', (i. e. in the language of 
St» Paul, be washed^) evert/ one qfi/<m, in the 
name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of 
sins, (in the language of St. Paul, that you 
may be justified,) and ye shall receive the gift 
of the Holy Ghost, (or in the words of St. 
Paul, be sanctified.) 

And this interpretation of the washing 
here spoken of, it must be again observed, 
exactly adapts itself to the argument of the 
Apostle. For Baptism, being the introduc- 
tion into the Christian society, does, in that 
sense, give a claim to the inheritance of the 
kingdom of God; and hence he may well 
forewarn those, who have been washed, sanc- 
tifi^d) and justified, not to forfeit* as they 
may do, their inheritance. 

With so much of the inference drawn 
from the preceding passage, as relates to the 
connection between the gift of the holy 
Spirit and the washing of Baptism, the lan- 
guage of St. Paul in the next passage to be 
considered very exactly harmonizes. In the 

f Acts ii, 38. 
i4 
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thirteenth verse of the twelfth chapter of 
this Epistle, he asserts, that by one Spirit 
we have been baptized into one body^. An 
attempt has indeed been made, to infer 
from this text a Baptism of the Spirit, dis- 
tinct from and independent of Baptism by 
water. But a Baptism by water being ad- 
mitted at all, the supposition of a Baptism 
by the Spirit independent of this, would be 
inconsistent with the stress laid by St. Paul, 
in his Epistle to the Ephesians", on the one- 
ness of Baptism in the Christian church, as 
a motive to unity between Jew and Gentile 
in it. For his argument in that Epistle 
would be destitute of all force, if the exter- 
nal and the internal Baptism were riot iden- 
tical in time, or concomitant in operation ; 
if the Jew might have received the former, 
the Gentile the latter Baptism ; the one, a 
Baptism of water only, the other,, a Baptism 
of the Spirit. 

The truth is, that St. Paul's position in 

the passage more immediately before us, is 

not exactly what it may appear to be, when 

the words are taken as above, alone, and 

s 1 Cor. jiii. 13, ■ h Ephes. iv. 5. 
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without reference to the context His as^ 
sertion in point of fact respects, not th^ spi>^ 
ritual cTiaracter of Christian Baptism in op 
position to a material Baptism, but the 
mode in which that Baptism becomes a Bap- 
tism into one body, namely, by the operar- 
tion of one Spirit. It is upon the unity of 
the body, into which we are baptized, as 
the result of the oneness of the Spiritj by 
which the effect of Baptism is produced, 
tJiat he is discoursing. And what renders 
the testimony thus borne to the concomi- 
tancy of the gift of the Spirit with Baptism, 
peculiarly valuable to our purpose is, that 
it occurs in the course of a discussion, not 
upon Baptism, but upon the operations of 
the Spirit ; which, it seems, would have been 
incomplete without some reference to its 
agency in the sacraments. 

Towards the close of this Epistle a pas- 
sage occurs, which has much perplexed the 
commentators on the New Testament. I 
allude to St. Paul's mention of certain per- 
sons as having been baptized for the dead\ 
Into the particular meaning of the expres- 

' 1 Cor. XV. 29. 
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sion, I do not inquire ; but from the man- 
ner in which the practice is alluded to, I do 
feel entitled to contend, that some import- 
ant benefit, and that, intimately connected 
with our hopes of eternal life, was in the 
earliest and purest age of the church, and 
by the admission of St. Paul, looked for 
from Baptism. It might indeed, from the 
line of argument pursued by the Apostle, 
be not improbably conjectured, that that 
benefit consisted in the implanting of the 
seed of a new life; to which there is also an 
apparent illusion in the early part of St. 
Peter's first Epistle^ For St. Paul's appeal 
to the Corinthians rests altogether on the 
necessity of the resurrection to give effect 
to the Baptism of which he speaks : he con- 
tends, that the resurrection must take place, 
unless that Baptism was vain and unprofit- 
able ; a supposition which he obviously 
considers to be too absurd to need either 
comment or refutation. But whether or 
not this be admitted as a just description 
of the specific grace referred to by St. Paul 
on the occasion in question, as annexed to 

VI Pet. i. 23. 
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the obsei^ance; that some substantial be- 
nefit was anticipated from it, must, it would 
seem, be conceded to a fair consideration of 
his Words. 

In the next passage I shall quote, from 
the Epistle to the Galatians, a new and im- 
portant result of Baptism is obtained : Ye 
are alt, says St. Paul to those to whom he is 
writing, the children of God by faith in Je- 
sus Christ : for as many of you as have been 
baptized into Christ have put on ChristK 

That in Baptism, therefore, we are made 
the children of God, and admitted to the 
privileges of that filiation, is the distinct 
and intelligible doctrine of St. Paul. It has 
indeed been endeavoured to refer this to 
faith alone. But the answer already given 
to a similar attempt to appropriate to re- 
pentance the promises made to Baptism, in 
St. Peter's address to the multitude on the 
day of Pentecost, will, it would appear, mu- 
tatis ntutandis, apply to the present case 
also. 

That without faith in Christ j the conse- 
quence or the motive of that repentance, 
iGal.m.26,27. 
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by which they were led to abandon Judaism 
Tind idol3,try for the religion of the Gospel, 
no adult person (and these it is whom St. 
Paul is addressing) would in those learly 
ages of GhriStiatiity have been baptized in 
Jais hame, is sufficiently evident. But that 
it is through Baptism, in which we put on 
Christ, that we actually become the children 
of God, appears not less clearly from the very 
form of words used, an'd the obvious con- 
struction of the sentence, in which it is as- 
sierted. The having been baptized is the 
reason assigned for our filiation. And the 
difficulties which have been raised, with re- 
spect to this the simplest interpretation of 
this and other passages, in which our being 
born to God in Baptism is asserted or im- 
plied, in truth have their origin, not in any 
serious doubt as to the construction of the 
places in question, but in some supposed in- 
consistency of its admission with other parts 
of Christian doctrine. The whole question 
respecting regeneration, has been of late so 
fully, and in the work of a learned prelate" 

™ Bishop Bethel, in his General View of the doctrine of 
Regeneration in Baptism. Rivingtons. 8vo. 1821. a 
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of the sister university, so satisfactorily dis- 
cussed, that I have no wish to revive the 
controversy concerning it. I will only ob- 
serve, in reference to the passage more im- 
mediately before us, that the whole reason- 
ing in the latter part of the chapter in 
which the text occurs, and in the beginning 
of the next,^urns upon the incontrovert- 
ible certainty of that filiation and adoption, 
of which those who -embrace the religion of 
Jesus Christ receive the assurance ; without 
reference to the internal qualification, which 
may be necessary to reap the ultimate be- 
nefit of their adoption. The putting on 
Christ, in the passage before us, though ap- 
parently a cognate expression to that in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, of putting on the 
new maw", has reference in reality to an en- 
tirely different view of the subject. In the 

work, which, having been put forth when the storm of 
controversy on the subject was nearly blown over, has ob- 
tained perhaps less notice than "It deserved ; but which 
cannot be too Strongly recommended to thpse, who wish 
tp, obtain clear and just ideas upon, the whole question, 
for the soundness of its statements, and the candour and 
ability with which they are enforced. 
n Ephes. iv. 24. 
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Epistle to the Ephesians, St. Paul is insist- 
ing upon the necessity of a practical con- 
formity to the holy precepts of the Gospel, 
as the proper consequence of our vocation 
in Christ. In the Epistle to the Galatians, 
he is urging the inconsistency of the profes- 
sion of the Gospel with the opposite profes- 
sion of Judaism. In the one, he is speak- 
ing of the federal effect of Baptism ; in the 
other, of its legitimate result, in the con- 
duct of him who receives it. 

And this view of St. Paul's argument and 
object here, derives strength from the whole 
tenor of this Epistle ; and especially from 
the course of his reasoning in the bi^inning 
of the fifth chapter ; where he asserts, that 
Christ can profit noAifig to, him who is cir- 
cumcised" y not^ you win observe, to him 
who is in other respecte a bad Christiara, 
that is supposed ; but to him who joins 
Mmself externally to a profession contrary 
to. his Baptism. So, in the declaration im- 
mediately jEbllowing, Christ is become of none 
effect to ym who seek Justification by the 

» Gal. V. 2. 
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law, ye are fallen from graced. Here, 
again, the fault expressed, is not in the in- 
ternal failure, the badness of the man's life, 
but in the external falling off from the pro- 
fession of the Gospel, implied in the recur- 
rence to a mode of conciliating the divine 
favour, inconsistent with it. 

The gift of the Holy Ghost in Baptism 
is yet further confirmed by the following 
passage in the second Epistle of St. Paul to 
the Corinthians : Now he which stablisheth 
us with ymi in Christy and hath anointed tis, 
is God; who hath also sealed us, and given 
the earnest of the Spirit in our hearts\ 

Baptism is not indeed here expressly 
named ; but if the following reasoning be 
correct, the earnest of the Spirit her^ men- 
tioned,, can have no other reference. It is 

P Gal. V. 4. 

^ 2 Cor, i. 21, 22. Compare two corresponding pas- 
si^s, one in the same Epistle^ the other in that to the 
Ephesians : N^ hey that haih wrought far us the same 
ihmg, is God,; who also hath given tis *j« earnest of the 
Spirit, 2 Cor. v. 5. In whom also^ after that ye believed, 
ye were sealed with that holy Spirit ofprarmse, which' is 
the earnest (four inheritance, till the redemption of the 
purchased possession, EjAes, i. 13, 14. 
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observed by the learned Dodwell, that the 
idea of the Holy Spirit, as an earnest, is 
taken from the Roman law ; in which law, 
he adds, the earnest had always relation to 
some agreement entered into, of the fulfil- 
ment of which it was the pledge. But, 
what is more important to our present pur- 
pose, he further asserts, that an earnest 
strictly and properly refers to the time, in 
which we first enter into covenant. Pro- 
pria porro arrha temporis illius, quo primo 
fiedMS inimus^. If therefore we enter into 

f Dodwell, Diss. Cypr. XIII. p. 443. I subjoin the 
whole passage, though DodwelPs object, as I have said, 
is rather different from mine. He is arguing, " omne 
" hoc baptismi negotium pactum esse quoddam fidelium 
" cum D,eo ;" concluding, " externa ea solemnia, quibus 
"in societatem Christianorum politicam ascribimur, ea 
" foederis esse solemnia. Quis autem illud dubitet, bap- 
" tismi esse proprium ofBcium, ut per Ulum sacris Chri- 
" stianorum initiemur, et in propriam ascribamur Christi- 
" anorum societatem ?" He then adds, by way of confirm- 
ation of the federal character thus assigned to Bap- 
tism ; " Convenit prs6terea quod qui confprtur in Chris- 
" tianorum baptismo Spiritus," is appa^m (" quae et ar- 
" rha scriptoribus Romanis) in Novo Testamento appel- 
" latur. Erat enim in jure Romano arrha paJctorum pro- 
" pria, praecipue nuptiahum. — Propria porro arrka est, 
" temporis illius quo primo fcedus ininius. Inde sequi- 
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covenant with God in Baptism, it is then 
that the Holy Spirit, spoken of in the text, 
must be given. Dodwell indeed argues, 
from the certainty of the Holy Spirit's being 
given in Baptism, and from its being here 
denominated an earnest, that Baptism is a 
federal act. I have reversed his argument, 
assuming from tjie character of Baptism, as 
an initiatory rite, that which he wished to 
prove, to prove that which he assumed. 
But the premise in either case being ad- 
mitted, the conclusion is equally certain. 

Passing over some texts in the earlier 
part of the Epistle to the Romans, which in 
a more comprehensive survey of the doc- 
trine of Baptism would demand our atten- 
tion j we come in the sixtJi chapter to a pas- 
sage, in which express mention is made of 
the sacrament, and results of the highest 
importance distinctly attributed to its ad- 
ministration. 

" tur ut de alia Spiritus collatione, prseterquam baptis- 
" mati, nequeatiiitelligi." Dodtoell, Diss. C^pr. XIII. 
§. 21. ut mp. Doflweirs assumption here is all in our fa^ 
vour. He clearly thought, that as to the fact of the col-^ 
lation of the Holy Spirit in Baptism, there could be no 
doubt. 

K 
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How, says the Apostle, shall we, that are 
dead to sin, live any longer therein? Know 
ye not, that so many of us as were baptized 
unto Jesus Christ were baptized into his 
death? Inhere/ore we are buried with him by 
baptism into death : that like as Christ was 
raised up from the dead by the glory of the 
Father, even so we also should walk in new- 
ness of life. For if we have been planted in 
the likeness of his death, we shall be also in 
the likeness of his resurrection \ 

The value of this passage, in reference to 
our immediate inquiry, consists in the clear 
testimony it bears to the fact, that in Bap- 
tism are communicated to us the benefits 
of Christ's death. The occasion of its in- 
troduction by St. Paul is indeed essentially 
practical; and the use he makes of the doc- 
trine asserted in it, is to enforce the cul- 
tivation of Christian purity and holiness of 
life, as alone consistent with our Christian 
profession. 

But then the vs^hole of his reasoning, in 
the chapter before us, and the very argu- 

s Rom. vi. 2 — 5. 
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ment by which he endeavours to evince the 
necessity of a practice consonant to our pro- 
fession, proceed upon the supposition, that 
we have been admitted to its benefits ; and 
this admission he directly asserts to have 
taken place in Baptism. 

He argues thus. Death was the acknow- 
ledged penalty of sin. Christ, by dying for 
us in his human nature, paid it. By being 
baptized unto him, we are buried with him ; 
or, in other words, baptized into his death; 
and the benefit of his death, already under- 
gone for all men, is conveyed to us indivi- 
dually. We are, in consequence of that 
Baptism, considered as having ourselves 
died, and as having thereby paid the pe- 
nalty of sin. Therefore we are now freed 
from it. For he, that is dead, (or rather, per- 
haps, has died,) is freed (or more intelligi- 
bly, perhaps, and more literally, is justified) 
from sin\ But the main object of the dis- 
pensation is unattained, if we, who have 
been thus buried, as it were, with Christ, 
ajid justified by being made partakers in 

t Rom. vi. 7. 
K 2 
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the benefits of his death, continue in, or re-^ 
turn to, the practice of wickedness. For 
our- mystical liberation from our state of 
boadage to sin was intended to work a mo- 
ral effect; which efifect is frustrated, if we 
do not walk in newness of life, following 
him in the likeness of his resurrection, as 
we have in that of his death. The latter is 
indispensable to our deriving ultimate "be-- 
nefit from the former. To what purpose 
indeed should we be baptized for the at- 
tainment of a remission of previous sin, only 
to plunge into immoralities, not less fatal 
to our hopes of happiness, than those, from^ 
the effects of which we sought liberation in 
Baptism? 

Now from this statement of the course of 
his argument, it is clear, that St. Paul as- 
sumes the certainty of the benefits result^ 
ing from Baptism. Upon this certainty, and 
upon the inconsistency of a, life of vicious 
indulgence, as contradictory to the very 
purpose for which we were bapitized, is his 
whole reasoning founded. But then this 
very assumption, on the part of St. Paul, 
would have been preposterous, could any 
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doubt of its legitimacy have been started 
by those to whom it was addressed ; if it 
}iad not been, at the time in which he wrote, 
the received and current doctrine of the 
church of Christ. But this again being ad- 
mitted, the confirmation of our inferences 
with respect to Baptism, to be derived from 
the use made of the doctrine in the Apo- 
stle's argument, is too obvious to need fur- 
ther illustration. 

; One remark however I cannot help mak- 
ing, by the way, upon the information con- 
veyed to us in the chapter, from which the 
passage we have been considering, is takeil. 
The great obstacle, in the minds of many 
fair and well-intentioned persons, against 
allowing to Baptism the communication of 
the benefits, of which it is asserted to be 
the channel, seems to be the difficulty they 
have in conceiving, that those, to whom the 
gifts of grace have been once communi- 
cated, should ever forfeit their advantage, 
knd ultimately fail in obtaining the great 
object, for which they were conceded to 
them. But whether arising from, and com- 
municated in Baptism, or at any other time; 
K 3 
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whether the gift of God accompanying his 
ordinance, or conferred by him indepen- 
dently of it ; still the doctrine of St. Paul, 
both in the chapter before us, and in other 
parts of this Epistle, plainly is, that those 
who have once possessed such advantages 
may forfeit them : that however and when- 
ever we suppose the facts to take place, and 
whatever specific interpretation we may 
give to the language used to express them ; 
we may have died, and been crucified with 
Christ, we may have been united to him, 
as the branches of the vine to the parent 
stock ; and yet we may both lose the be- 
nefit of his death and crucifixion, and ex- 
perience the fate of unfruitful branches, be 
hewn ofi^ and cast into the fire. 

One other text in the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans I shall mention, from which it has 
been attempted to subvert the inference de- 
duced from the passage already cited from 
the Epistle to the Galatians, that in Bap- 
tism we are made the children of God ; and 
hence to weaken the claim of spiritual be^- 
nefits apparently appropriated to the ordi- 
nance. In the eighth chapter, St. Paul tells 
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us, that as many as are led by the Spirit of 
God, they are the sons of God'^; to the ap- 
parent exclusion of all other claimants to 
that title. But in truth, our baptismal pri- 
vileges are unaffected by this declaration of 
the Apostle ; though it serves to point out 
the conditions, on which alone we can really 
and effectually enjoy them. They who are 
baptized receive the first-fruits of the Spirit^, 
but whether they -will be led by it, is an- 
other question. They may resist^, they may 
grieve^, they may quench^ it ; they may do 
it despite"". On the other hand, they may 
stir it up", they raaisf walk in^ it, they may 
be led by it. In one case they will be dis- 
obedient sons, unworthy of the name; in 
the other, true and worthy children, deserv^- 
ing of their filiation, and the name they 
bear; and as such they will be treated now, 
and acknowledged hereafter, by their Al- 
mighty Father ; as heirs of God, and Joint 
heirs with Christ'. In such good and faith- 

" Rom. viii. 14. « Rom. viii. 23. 

y Acts vii. 51. z Ephes. iv. 30. 

=> 1 Thess. V. 19. >> Heb. x. 29- 

<= 2 Tim. i. 6. d Gal. v. 16. 

« Rom. viii. 14. Gal. v, 18. f Rom. viii. 17. 
K 4 
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ful sons, the Spirit of adoption, ^yen to 
them in their Baptism, bears witness , with 
their own Spirit, that they are indeed the 
children of God^, and produces in them a 
well-grounded confidence in their state of 
favour with him; confirms to them their 
right as such, and disposes them to its ex- 
ercise, in crying to him from whom they 
derive it, Abba, Father. The passage is al- 
together practical and hortatory, and there- 
fore not to be too nicely examined, with a 
view to the exposition of other than prac- 
tical doctrine. And its plain intent in that 
view is, to enforce the necessity of holiness 
from our holy profession ; and perhaps to 
warn us against a dependance upon our ex- 
ternal admission to the privileges of the 
Gospel, without corresponding conduct: but 
then, it is to be observed, that this very 
caution supposes the reality of that on 
which the abuse is founded ; the existence 
of privileges which may be abused. 

The whole of St. Paul's argument in his 
Epistle to the Ephesians, and his method of 

s Rom. viii. 15, 16. 
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pursuing it, though I can but briefly allude 
to them, are highly illustrative of the view 
taken of the absolute excellency of the be- 
nefits annexed to Baptism. It is impossi- 
ble to set higher than he does, in the three 
first : chapters, the advantages which the 
Gentiles derived from their simple aggrega- 
tion to the church of Christ; and, what is 
important to us, it is from this exhibition 
of. their Chrijstian privileges, that here, as 
elsewhere, he draws his chief arguments in 
favour of a holy life. The certainty of that 
adoption in Christ, to which they had been 
predestinated^, the fact of their having been 
sealed hy the Holy Spirit which is the earn- 
est of our inheritance', unto the day of re^ 
demption\ of their having received grace ac- 
cording to the measure of the gift of Christ^ ; 
the reality of the change they had already 
experienced from being the children of 
wrath"', and dead in sins", to a new life in 
Christ" as dear children^, from being dark- 

hEphes. i. 5. i Ephes. i. 13, 14. 

k Ephes. iv. 30. l Ephes. iv. 7- 

•n Ephes. ii. 3. ." Ephes. ii. 1, 5. 

" Ephes. ii. 5. p Ephes< v. 1. 
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ness, to being light in the Lord'^; these are 
the points which are presupposed as the 
very foundation of the apostolical exhorta- 
tion throughout the Epistle. That they 
should henceforth live accordingly, that, 
abandoning their relation to Adam, and che- 
rishing their new relationship with Christ, 
they should put off the old man, which is 
corrupt according to the deceitful lusts, and 
put on the new man, which after God is cre- 
ated in righteousness and true holiness^ ; this 
is the end and object of his appeal. In all 
this, though, except perhaps in reference to 
their being sealed, and having received the 
earnest, the allusion to Baptism is rather 
implied than expressed, the tenor of the 
Apostle's argument supposes the converts 
generally to have received those graces, 
which we have endeavoured from other 
sources of proof to shew are given in Bap- 
tism; and to that extent his argument must 
be considered as corroborative of our infer- 
ences. 

But towards the close of the Epistle, a 

1 Ephes. V. 8. r Ephes. iv. 22, 23, 24. 
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passage incidentally occurs, more directly 
bearing upon our particular inquiry. Ex- 
horting husbands to love their wives, he pro- 
poses to them, as the pattern of their con- 
duct, the example of Christ; who also loved 
the church, and gave himself for it, that he 
might sanctify it, and cleanse it with the 
washing of iqater hy the word; that he might 
present it to himself a glorious church, not 
having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing ; 
hut that it should he holy and without blem- 
ish'. 

That St. Paul here alludes to Baptism, 
hardly admits of a doubt. The words of 
St. Austin clearly imply, that in his time 
none existed. He puts the question in the 
course of a discussion on another subject. 
Quid est Baptismus Christi? and gives as 
an unexceptionable answer, Lavacrum aqucs 
in Verbo; adding by way of comment, Tolle 
aquam, non est Baptismus ; tolle Verhum non 
est Baptismus^. And the allusion being ad- 

= Ephes. V. 25, 26. 

' St.Augustin's testimony will perhaps appear more 
decided, if the context, in which the above passage stands, 
be considered. The quotation given in the text occurs in a 
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mitted, the value of the passage, in reference 
to the inquiry in which we are engaged, 
arises from the clear testimony it affords to 
the efficacy of Baptism, in more than one 
fessential point. That purification takes 
place in it, is plainly asserted ; and looking 
at the words as they, stand connected, sanc- 
tification appears no less plainly to be the 
concomitant, or the immediate consequence, 
of that purification. 

discussion of the question, how it can be rightly said in 
John iv. that Jesus both baptized and did not baptize. 
To this St. Augustine rephes, " baptizabat, quia ipse 
" mundabat ; non baptizabat, quia ipse non tinguebat. 
" Prasbebant discipuli ministerium corporis, praebebat 
" ille adjutorium majestatis." After some remarks, not 
of importance, he goes on, " Sed forte ait aliquis, bapti- 
" zabat quidem Christus in Spiritu, non in corpore. 
" Quasi vero alterius dono, quam illius, quisquam etiam 
" Sacramento corporalis et visibihs baptismatis imbuatur. 
" Vis nosse, quia ipse baptizat, non solum Spiritu, sed 
" etiam aqua.'' Audi Apostolum : Sicut Christus, inquit, 
" dilexit ecclesiam, et seipsum tradidit pro ea, mundans 
" earn lavacro aquae in Verbo, ut exhiberet ipse sibi glo- 
" riosam ecclesiam, non habentem raaculam aut rugam, 
" aut aliquid hujusmodi. Mundans earn : undo.? Lava- 
" cro aquae in Verbo. Quid est Baptismus Christi ? La- 
" vacrum aquae in Verbo. ToUe aquam, non est Baptis- 
" mus : tolle Verbum, non est Baptismus." Augustini 
Tractat, XV. in Johmm. Evangel. §§. 3, 4. Op. Bened. 
vol. III. part. 2, col. 408. 
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These benefits, asserted in the text to be 
of so great importance, either in themselves, 
or in the further consequences to which 
they lead, that Jesus Christ is represented 
as having given himself, in order to secure 
them to his church, are, it seems, conveyed 
to the individual members of his body 
through the instrumentality of that Bap- 
tism, by which they are admitted to the 
church. And the importance of that Bap- 
tism is further manifested by its being in- 
troduced upon an occasion, in which, for 
every purpose of the Apostle's argument, 
the simple mention of Christ's having given 
himself for his church would seem to have 
sufficed ; as it most undoubtedly would, 
had not the provision, of an instrumental 
means of assuring us of the individti'al ap- 
plication to ourselves, of the benefits pro- 
cured by the sacrifice of the Redeemer, 
supplied us with an accumulative evidence 
of that love, which it was the object of the 
Apostle to exalt to the utmost, as furnish- 
ing' the standard, by which the most im- 
portant of the domestic affections was 
henceforth to be measured ; and the con- 
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duct of Christian husbands towards the 
wives of their bosom" to be regulated. 

Of the next passage claiming our atten- 
tion, though, had it occurred in an earlier 
stage of our inquiry, it would have supplied 
abundant matter of discussion, my notice 
must of necessity be brief. In the second 
chapter of his Epistle to the Colossians, we 
have the following declaration of St. Paul 
to those to whom he is writing: Ye are 
complete in him, which is the head of all prin- 
cipality and power : in whom also ye are cir- 
cumcised, with the circumcision made without 
hands, in putting off the body of the sins of 
the flesh, by the circumcision of Christ: bu- 
ried with him in baptism^ wherein also ye 
are risen with him, through the faith of the 
operation of God, who hath raised him from 
the dead. And you, being dead in your sins, 
and the uncircumcision of your flesh, hath he 
quickened together with him, having forgiven 
you all trespasses^ 

The value of this passage, so far as re- 
gards the direct testimony borne in it, to 

" Deut. xiii. 6. xxviii. 54. ^ Coloss. ii. 10 — 13. 
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the annexation of benefits to Baptism, arises 
from the confirmation it gives to the fact 
previously ascertained from the Epistle to 
the Romans ^, that in Baptism are commu- 
nicated to us the benefits of Christ's death; 
consisting, as appears from the context, in 
a liberation from sin, and a restoration to 
the hopes of eternal life. Whether indeed 
the latter verses should be directly con- 
nected with Baptism, as they are in our 
translation, in which the Greek words ev a 
being translated wherein, refer what follows 
to Baptism as its antecedent ; or whether 
they might have been more fitly referred, 
as in the preceding verse 11. to Jesus Christ 
himself, may be doubted ; but the point is 
not very important, the ultimate conclusion 
being in either case the same. In the one, 
Baptism will be directly asserted, to confer 
the principle of a new life, and the forgive- 
ness of sins ; in the other, we must infer, 
that these, being conferred upon us by our 
union with Christ, are given in Baptism, be- 
cause in conformity with the declaration of 

y Rom. vi. 3, 4, 5. vld. sup. 
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St. Paul in his Epistle to the Galatians^ it 
is in Baptism that our union with him is 
effected. Then it is that we put on Christ 
Either of these conclusions would be in 
exact agreement with our inferences from 
other passages in the Epistles of the same 
Apostle. 

The introduction of the mention of cir- 
cumcision, as it occurs in this text, might 
lead us to a discussion by no means foreign 
to our inquiry, and to which we have been 
already invited by some other passages, 
which the necessity of compression has ob- 
liged me to leave unnoticed, as to the na- 
ture and results of the correspondence im- 
plied in it between circumcision and Bap- 
tism. The same necessity will however 
now confine me to a single observation, 
arising out of that relation. It is a distin- 
guishing character of circumcision, that it 
is the seal of a covenant. And in this the 
correspondence between it and Baptism is 
obvious and undeniable. What I wish then 
to observe, in reference to this idea as ap- 

== Gal. iii. 26, 27. 
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plied to Baptism, is, that the true notion of 
a seal is that of an outward and material 
mark, or sign, of something inward and spi- 
ritual intended ; namely, of the mental as- 
sent to, and ratification of the instrument 
to which it is affixed. In a beneficial con- 
tract, we may add, it is the visible pledge 
and security to the party receiving it, of the 
permanency and immutability of that good^- 
will, which the party conferring the benefit 
had at the time of executing the deed. And 
in this sense it is, that the outward part of 
the administration of Baptism becomes to 
us a pledge of all the benefits resulting from 
our reconciliation to God, declared and ex- 
hibited to us in the sacrament. Nor can 
we conceive the possibility of such a sign 
being established between God and man, 
without the simultaneous assurance and 
conviction, that it is given us as a pledge, 
on which we may rely with unbounded and 
unhesitating confidence, in the truth and 
goodness of . Him, who granted it, for the 
fulfilment of the engagements to which it 
refers. 

I pass on to the consideration of the only 
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two remaining passages in the Epistles, which 
from their importance call fta: more espe- 
cial notice. 

Of these, the first is the celebrated text 
in the Epistle to Titus : Whm, the kindness 
and love of God our Saviour towards man 
was manifested, not by works of righteous- 
ness, which we have done, but according to 
his mercy he saved us, by the washing of re- 
generation, and renewing of the Holy Ghost, 
which he shed on us abundantly through Je- 
sus Christ our Saviour: that, being justified 
by his grace, we should be made heirs, accord- 
ing to the hope of eternal life". 

The doctrine conveyed in these words of 
the Apostle, so exactly corresponds with 
what we have already inferred as to the be- 
nefits annexed to Baptism, that, upon the 
supposition of the washing spoken of in the 
text alluding to that sacrament, there is not 
perhaps a single passage in the New Testa- 
ment, from which a stronger or more direct 
confirmation of our previous conclusions can 
be drawn. St. Paul here speaks of a renewal 

a Titus iii. 4—7. 
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of the Holy Ghost accompanying a washing 
of legeneration. Now we have found in va^ 
rious texts, both of the Acts and Epistks, 
already produced and examined, that the 
gift of the Holy Ghost is the constant at- 
tendant upon, or direct consequence of, 
Christian Baptism ; that he is the agent, by 
whom the beneficial effects resulting from 
the administration of the appointed rite, are 
immediately conveyed, and rendered effeo^ 
tual to the disciple. We are further* and 
more particularly taught, in the Epistle to 
the Galatians^ that in Baptism we put on 
Christy and are therieby made the children 
of God; ftom whence it follows, that Chris- 
tian Baptism is a Baptism of regeneration ; 
the time and the occasion of our new birth 
to God, of our becoming his adopted sons, 
aaid joint heirs with the only begotten in 
the kingdom of his and our Father. Again, 
it is stated in the text^ that by the washing 
of r^eneration, an4 the renewal of the Holy 
Ghost there fipoken of* we have been mved^ 
an assertion corresponding with the like as- 

*> Gal. iii. 26, 27. 
l2 
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surances conveyed by our Lord's declaration 
in the Gospel of St. Mark, with respect to 
Baptism, viz. that he who helieveth and is 
baptized shall he saved". And lastly, the par- 
ticular effects or concomitants of the salva- 
tion thus procured, the direct and immer- 
diate consequences assigned to the renewal 
of the Holy Ghost, either singly or in con- 
nection with the washing of regeneration, 
are, that being justified by his grace, we 
should be made heirs according to the hope 
of eternal life. Now these again are conse- 
quences, namely, justification, and a title 
to the inheritance of life, which have been 
already shewn to be benefits attending on 
Christian Baptism. 

This exact correspondence between the 
two, naturally leads us to interpret the 
washing mentioned in the text, of Christian 
Baptism ; nor am I aware of a single pas- 
sage in the New Testament, in which wash- 
ing, in a religious sense, and as applied to 
believers, has any other meaning. We know, 
as has been already observed **, of no literal 

= Mark xvi. 16. ^ Sup. rem. on 1 Cor. vi. 11. 
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washing of Christian converts, but that of 
Baptism. 

Nor, till the controversy on regeneration 
arose, does it appear that this interpretation 
was ever questioned by any considerable or 
respectable portion of the Christian church. 
The Sociiiians indeed reje'cted it, and some 
of the Remonstrants, as Limborch* and Epi- 
scopius' ; though not all of th6se, for Gro- 
titis^ interprets the passage of Baptism ; but 
the Lutheran church"*, Calvin', and, I need 
not say, almost all the writers of our own 
church agree with Grotius. 

It is indeed true, that Baptism, not being 
expressly mentioned, our conclusion from 
the correspondence observed, is, strictly 
speaking, only presumptive; and it will 

« Theolog. Christian, lib. V. cap. 66. §. xxvi. and cap. 
67. §. vii. 

^ Respbns. ad Qusest. Theolog. Ixiv. in resp. ad Quaest. 
xxxvii. Episcop. Op. vol. 1. p. 85. b. edit. 1678. 

g Annotat. ad Tit. iii. 5. 

** Catechism. Min. in respons. ad Qusest.- Qui potest 
aqua tarn magnas res efficere? p. 331 . lib. Symbol. Eccl, 
Evang. edit. Tittman. 8vb. 1817. Catechism. Maj. pj 
468. ut sup. 

i Instit. lib. IV. cap. 15. §. g. 
L 3 
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therefore be not unimportant to notice the 
confirmation it receives, from a considera- 
tion of the context, and the occasion of the 
introduction of the passage by St. Paul. 

He is stating to Titus on what points it 
became him to be earnest in exhortation. 
To corroborate his own argument for the 
neeessity of a holy life on the part of the 
professors of Christianity, he alludes to the 
great change which had taken Jilace in their 
religious state, in consequence of their con- 
version to the faith of the Gospel ; and hints 
to Titus, that before the revelation of Jesus 
Christ, even themselves had been foolish, 
disobedient, deceived, the servants of divers 
lusts and pleasures, living in malice and 
envif, hateful and hating one another^. But 
now they were in a different situation. 
They had embraced the salvation offered 
them, and had become Christians, by the 
washing of regeneration and renewal of the 
Holy Ghost. And the argument plainly is, 
that disobedience, and the service of divers 
InstSi would be inconsistent with their new 

* Titus iii. 8. 
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profession, and their change of state in re- 
ference to God. To interpret the regene-, 
ration and renewal of the Holy Ghost, of 
that change only, which is internally ef- 
fected in the heart, would render the pas- 
sage inapplicable to St. Paul's argunaent, 
His language would then be. Live a holjf life, 
because your hearts are changed^ and. you 
now look with' abhorrence on your former way 
of Mving; — a very nugatory exhortation. 
Whereas, his real argument is, You have 
been admitted to the privileges of the Gospel, 
your former sins have been washed away, you 
have been adapt&i into the family of God, 
and have received the earnest of the Spirit ; — 
go on accordingly ; be no more disobedient, 
maintain good works, submit yourselves, to 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, deny ungod- 
liness and worldly lusts, live soberly, right- 
eously, and godly in the world. Let it not 
however be supposed, from my insisting 
upon this as the true intent of the passage 
in question, that I am desirous of raising a 
doubt as to the necessity of a change of 
heart, in turning from the service of the 
world to the service of God ; what I contend 
l4 
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for is, that neither St. Paul, nor any reason- 
able person, would lay the foundation of an 
exhortation to holiness on the fact of that 
change having taken place : and that his ex- 
hortation implying that some great and be- 
neficial change had been experienced by 
them, we can only refer his language to 
that change of state in reference to God, 
which takes place at our adoption to be his 
children in Baptism : a change, we may add, 
which had undoubtedly been undergone 
both by Titus and St. Paul himself 

We seem therefore justly entitled to 
claim from the passage in question, the con- 
firmation of those previous views of the be- 
nefits annexed to the sacrament, which, in 
the absence of more direct proof, might have 
been safely derived from it alone. These 
are, as has been observed, the assurance of 
salvation, justification, of our being born 
again, and of our receiving the gift of the 
Holy Spirit in its administration. Upon 
these points its testimony is clear and dis- 
tinct. 

There remains but one passage directly 
referring to Baptism, to which upon the 
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present occasion I deeni it necessary to call: 
your attention. It is that, in which St. 
Peter, having incidentally alluded to the 
saving of Noah in the ark, by water, ob- 
serves, that the like figure to this, even Bap- 
tism, doth now save us {not the putting away 
the filth of the flesh, hut the answer of a good 
conscience towards God) by the resurrection 
of Jesus GhristK 

After what has been already said, per- 
haps the chief value of this passage, in re- 
ference to that part of the doctrine of Bap- 
tism with which we are more immediately 
concerned, is its clear statement of the cir- 
cumstances, under which the sacrament will 
be efficacious to its ultimate end — final sal- 
vation : viz. when accompanied by a, good 
conscience towards God. This is indeed so 
strongly and unequivocally declared, that, 
but for the express allusion to water, and to 
our being saved by water, as corresponding 
to the saving of Noah, the same sort of 
question might here be raised, which we 
have had to meet elsewhere ; as to whether 

> 1 Peter iii. 21. 
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true Christian Baptism does not consist in 
the answer of a good conscience^ or rather, 
perhaps, in the engagement to keep a good 
conscience towards <Drod, and not in wash- 
ing of water at all : more especially the 
words, not the putting away the filth of the 
fiesh, being taken into consideration. But 
the mention of the salvation of Noah by 
water, as that to which the Baptism, which 
saves us, corresponds, is conclusive as to a 
material and water Baptism being intended 
by St. Peter : and the introduction of the 
answer of a good conscience is to be taken, 
rather as a caution against resting in the 
mere outward act, than as intended to de^ 
rogate from the necessity of that act. In- 
deed it is clear, that the Baptism here 
spoken of, must be one, in which the filth 
of the flesh is removed; or the mistake, 
against which St. Peter's observation is di- 
rected, could never have existed. And 
Christian Baptism being one, the necessity 
of a good conscience towards God must be 
taken, not as superseding that washing, 
which may be considered as literally re- 
moving the filth of the flesh ; but as con- 
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jointly with it making up that Baptism, 
which saveth us, who in it have, according 
to the similar expression in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, oar hearts sprinkled from an 
e&il conscience, and our bodies washed with 
pure water "". 

Inasmuch then as the passage declares 
the necessity ^of a Baptism, not to be eon- 
fined in its interpretation to a mere out- 
ward washing, it confirms our earliest infer- 
ence from the very nature of the rite, and 
its adoption into a spiritual religion, that 
by it must be conveyed to them who rightly 
use it, a purification, not corporal but spi- 
ritual ; i. e. from the defilement of sin. 
Inasmuch as it declares, that this Baptism 
saveth us, it falls in with the early deela^ 
ration of our Lord, that he, which helieveth 
and is baptized, shall be saved: the belief, 
in the one case, as the engagement to keep 
a good conscience, in the other, being the 
indispensable requisites to give efffect to the 
outward washing with which they are eon- 
joined: — the one as that, without which 

•n Heb. X. 22. 
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the being baptized at all would be absurd ; 
the other, that, without which no ultimate 
benefit is held out to a participation in the 
ordinance. 

I will add, that as in other passages we 
are said by Baptism to be made partakers 
of the benefits accruing from the death of 
Christ, so here we seem to have the more 
especial assurance of those, which spring 
from his resurrection. The one indeed fol- 
low from the other in the natural order in- 
sisted upon by St. Paul, where he says, that 
Christ was deliveredfor our offences, and was 
raised again for our justification'^; he died, 
i. e. to pay the penalty, he rose to plead the 
payment for the remission of our sins. 
The expression may have a twofold mean- 
ing, either that Baptism saves us, through 
the application of the benefit of Christ's re- 
surrection, without which, we are taught, 
our faith is vain "; or more precisely per- 
haps, in reference to the context and the 
doctrine of Baptism already set forth, it 
saves, us, as it is itself figuratively a resur- 

n Rom. iv. 25. "1 Cor. xv. 14. 
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rection to a new life. And while the ge- 
neral tendency of the passage, as of the en- 
tire Epistle of which it forms a part, is to 
enforce on Christians the necessity of a 
life corresponding to the great privileges 
and benefits to which they have been ad- 
mitted ; it plainly falls in, not only with the 
more particular declarations with respect 
to Baptism, to which we have already ad- 
verted, but with the whole system of mercy 
revealed to us in the Gospel ; of which it is 
one conspicuous feature, that in it the 
goodness of God appears, as providing be- 
forehand, and admitting us at once to many 
benefits of the covenant of grace ; and call- 
ing upon us to qualify ourselves afterwards 
for the full enjoyment of its ulterior bless- 
ings, by our conduct subsequent to pur ad- 
mission to those early privileges. 

The extent to which this discourse has 
already reached, forbids my insisting on any 
additional corroboration of our views, which 
might be obtained from the prosecution of 
our examination, in reference to some texts, 
indirectly bearing upon our inquiry, which 
I have hitherto omitted to notice. Nor is 
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it perhaps necessary. If those views ap- 
pear, from what has been said, to be in 
iJiemselves correct, and supported by a suf- 
ficient evidence, both direct and collateral ; 
it cannot be required of us, as it would be 
manifestly impossible, to adduce every cir- 
cumstance of confirmation, by which their 
propriety might be illustrated. 

And having so long trespassed on your 
time, in the examination of the Apostolical 
Epistles, I will defer to our next meeting 
the consideration of such passages in the 
Gospels, as may appear calculated to throw 
light upon the subject under investigation; 
in full confidence that the result of an in- 
quiry into the tendency of the anticipative 
allusions of our Lord and his forerunner to 
Baptism, will be found in agreement with 
the conclusions drawn from the sources of 
information already referred to. 
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Matt. iii. 11. 



I indeed baptise you with water unto repent- 
ance : but he that eometh after me is mightier 
than I~^he shall bapti%e you with the Holy 
Ghost, and with fire. 

From the consideration of the words and 
circumstances of institution, and from our 
review of those passages in the Acts and 
apostolical Epistles, in which the benefits 
of the instituted rite of Baptism are directly 
spoken of, or plainly alluded to, I now pass 
to the examination of some passages in the 
Gospels, in which the rite itself, or the be- 
nefits accruing from it, are referred to by 
our Lord himself, or his precursor, in the 
way of anticipation. And with the help of 
the results derived from our previous in- 
quiry, I trust that any uncertainty, which 
might otherwise attach to the interpretation 
of such anticipative references, will be ob- 
viated, and that we shall thus be enabled to 
derive from the Word of Life himself, some 
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further confirmation of the views already 
taken of his institution. 

The first passage in the Gospels, in which 
the Baptism of our Lord is spoken of, is 
that of my text ; in which John the Bap- 
tist contrasts the Baptism of the Messiah 
with his own, in one very essential point ; 
and a point bearing very directly upon the 
subject of inquiry in these Lectures. I, 
says he to the Pharisees and Sadducees 
who had come to his baptism, baptize you 
with water, unto repentance; but he who 
Cometh after me is mightier than I ; he 
shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost, and 
with fire *. 

A distinction between the Baptism of 
John the Baptist and that of Jesus Christ 
is here plainly intimated. The words are 
not merely a general expression on the part 
of John, of his own inferiority to him, who 
should come after him, but a specific decla^ 
ration of one point of marked inferiority ; 
namely, in the intention and eflficacy of 
their respecCive baptisms. The one, that 

a Matthewiii.il. 
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of John, was a baptism of preparation and 
repentance, an outward or symbolical re- 
presentation of that spiritual or internal 
purification, which those who came to it 
confessed they needed, to prepare and fit 
them for the new life they were to lead, in 
the kingdom of God about to be establish- 
ed. But of itself, it conveyed no grace or 
benefit to the receiver ; it was a manifesta- 
tion, on his part, of a disposition of mind 
adapted to the reception of the doctrines of 
the Gospel; but it was not a pledge, on 
the part of God, of any promises to man : 
by it the Holy Ghost was not given, nor 
any new or extraordinary assistances af- 
forded to the discharge of duty. This was 
reserved for the Baptism of the Messiah. 
He was to baptize with the Holy Ghost. 
His baptism was indeed, like, that of John, 
to be a baptism of repentance ; but it was 
to be more than that : it was to be a bap- 
tism of admission and initiation into a bet- 
ter covenant; into that kingdom, the ap- 
proach of which John preached, and for 
which his baptism did but prepare the 
way. 

M 
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Now were this the first, or the only in- 
fdrmation we possessed upon the subject, it 
would perhaps be difficult to infer with 
certainty from the passage before us, either 
tlie fact, that^the Baptism of the Messiah 
was to be a true water Baptism; or, that 
such water Baptism was to be accompanied 
with the gift of the Holy Ghost. It might 
then with some plausibility be urged, that 
the Baptism of the Holy Ghost, here spoken 
of, referred, either to that ordinary influ- 
ence of the Spirit, which under the gra- 
cious dispensation of the Messiah should 
be shed upon the hearts of believers gene- 
rally ; or else, to that special and visible 
descent of the Holy Ghost, in which,, by 
signs of fire accompanying it, God gave 
outward "witness to the extraordinary effu- 
sion of his Spirit on the day of Pentecost, 
and on other occasions recorded in the Acts 
of the Apostles. And this interpretation 
would find support in the very form of 
words used by John the Baptist to enounce 
his doctrine ; and which were, as we read 
in the Acts of the Apostles, forcibly recalled 
to the memory of Peter, by the descent of 
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the Holy Ghost, on Cornelius and his house- 
hold ; / baptize with water, but he with the 
'Holy Ghost and with fire. 

Such, we will allow, might have been our 
conclusion, antecedently to our knowledge 
of the actual institution of Baptism, and of 
the records of the sense in which it was 
understood and practised by the Apostles 
of our Lord. But such an interpretation 
of the words of the Baptist is inconsistent 
with the facts of the case. The Baptism 
^pCtually established by the Messiah we 
know to be a material Baptism of water ; 
and we may therefore with confidence re- 
ceive and make use of this declaration of 
John, as announcing by anticipation those 
effects of that Baptism, by which it was to 
be preeminently distinguished from his 
own : namely, by the efflux of the Spirit on 
those who received it. And the expression 
withfirei, though not insignificant, when re- 
ferred to the Pentecostal descent of the 
Spirit, may perhaps with greater probabi- 
lity be taken, as intended to exhibit more 
jstrongly the contrast between a Baptism, 
which represented the good disposition 
M 2 
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only of him who came to it, and one, which 
conveyed to him who partook of it inward 
and spiritual blessings : the one, being no 
more than a superficial, though symbolical, 
cleansing of the body ; the other, through 
the agency of the Holy Spirit going with 
it, exerting a penetrating and searching in- 
fluence on the heart. 

It seems unnecessary to note the parallel 
texts in St. Mark and St. Luke ; but a pas- 
sage in the first chapter of St. John's Gos- 
pel should not be omitted ; because uncon- 
nected with the instituted rite, it would 
seem perhaps, like the preceding, to antici- 
pate, on the part of John the Baptist, a 
Baptism of the Holy Ghost consequei^ 
upon the advent of the Messiah, to the ex- 
clusion of water Baptism. The Baptist 
says. He who sent me to baptize with water, 
^e same said unto me, Upon whomsoever 
thou shalt see the Spirit descending, and re- 
maining on him, the same is he which bap- 
tizeth with the Holy Ghost^. But to this 
passage the same observations apply, which 

b John i. 33. 
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were made upon the one just considered. 
The two Baptisms of our Lord and of his 
forerunner are indeed strongly contrasted, 
and without the knowledge of the insti- 
tuted rite, the interpretation we now op- 
pose would be at least as probable, as that 
for which we contend: But with the re- 
ality of the thing clearly set forth, antici- 
pative allusions must be made to corre- 
spond ; and therefore this, like the former 
passage, must in consistency be interpreted 
of that gift of the Holy Ghost, which has 
been already shewn to accompany the 
water Baptism established by Jesus Christ. 
The other parts of the Gospels of Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke, contain, with the 
exception of the history of institution, no 
direct and undoubted reference to the be- 
nefits annexed to Baptism; though I am 
unwilling to pass over altogether a very 
probable conjecture of the learned Mede, 
with respect to our Lord's own Baptism by 
John, and which, if admitted, will corrobo- 
rate in no small degree two important 
points of doctrine already asserted ; name- 
ly, that in Baptism we receive the gift of 

M 3 
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the Spirit, and are made the sons of God. 
He is arguing, that the Holy Spirit accom- 
panies water Baptism ; which effect of Bap- 
tism, he says, " was represented by that vi- 
" sion at our Saviour's Baptism, of the Holy 
" Ghost's descending upon him, as he came 
" out of the water, in the similitude of a 
" dove : for I suppose," he adds, " that in 
" that Baptism of his, the mystery of all 
" our Baptisms was visibly acted : and that 
" God says to every one truly baptized, 
" as he said to him, (in a proportionable 
" sense,) Thou art my son, in whom I am 
" well pleased "." 

I do not however insist upon the cer- 
tainty of this, any more than on an allu- 
sion, as it appears to me, to Baptism, in our 
Lord's declaration to Peter, that if he wash 
him not, he has no part in him ^ ; such re- 

«: Mede, Disc. XVII. on Tit. iii. S. p. 62. Op. edit. 
1672. £rasmus has something of the same idea, in re- 
ference to the ^ft of the Holy Ghost in Baptism, in his 
paraphrase on Mark L 10. " Expressum est in Domino 
" corporali typo, quid fiat spiritualit^r in omnibus, qui 
" sincerl fide suscipiunt Baptismum Evangelicum. Cor- 
" pus aqua tmguitur, sed mens invisibili gratia perungitur.'* 

d John xiii. 8. ' 
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fereiices, however plausible, being unsafely 
alleged in support of doctrine : though 
they may afford a pleasing and not unjusti- 
fiable topic of religious meditation. 

But in the third chapter of St. John's 
Gospel, a passage occurs of greater import- 
ance ; not only as it bears upon the more 
immediate 'subject of these Lectures, but 
from its having been a fundamental text 
referred to in the controversy, which so 
long disturbed the church of England, con- 
cerning baptismal regeneration. To our 
more immediate consideration it presents 
itself, as a text, from which, should it be 
found to refer to Baptism, the confirmation 
of previous conclusions perhaps, rather than 
the suggestion of new benefits, is fairly to 
be expected, and to this I shall confine my- 
self in the use I shall have occasion to 
make of it. It is the last insulated text, 
relating to Baptism, to which your atten- 
tion will be called; and I confess that it 
has been no slight inducement to me to 
persevere in the order of inquiry with which 
we at first set out, that it does thus bring 
us to the investigation of this celebrated 
M 4 
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passage, armed with all the more direct in- 
formation which the rest of the New Tes- 
tament is able to supply on the subject of 
inquiry. And as the Gospel in which it 
stands is acknowledged on all hands to 
have been, chronologically, among the 
latest, if not the very last, of the Scriptures 
promulgated; so, by deferring its consi- 
deration, we really come to its perusal, as 
those came for whom it was originally 
written: to whom the other parts of the 
New Testament and the general doctrines 
of revelation must have been familiar, when 
they received the words of inspiration from 
St. John. 

The passage occurs in the memorable 
diialogue between our Lord and Nicode- 
mus ; and the particular expression, which 
attracts our attention in an inquiry into 
the effects and benefits df Baptism, is con- 
tained in our Lord's assertion, that Eascept 
a man be horn of water and of the Spirit, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God *. 

Now for the right understanding of 

•= John ill. 5. 
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these words, we are of necessity carried back 
to the consideration of the narrative in 
which they occur, the connection in which 
they stand, and the occasion on which they 
were delivered. 

It is, I think, sufficiently obvious; that 
something more than it fell in with the ob- 
ject of Sti John to record, must have taken 
place between our Saviour and Nicodemus, 
previously to our Lord's uttering the words 
in question ; and it seems from the context 
most probable, that the particular subject 
under discussion, or upon which Nicodemus 
had been seeking information, was, either 
the nature of the kingdom of heaven, the 
approach of which had already been an- 
nounced both by our Lord and his forerun- 
ner, or the mode of admission, or the qua- 
lifications for admission into it. To these 
points, it is evident, ihat our Lord's decla- 
ration would seem, upon the face of itj to 
refer. 

As to the nature of the kingdom itself, it 
may be observed, that the expression, the 
kingdom of heaven, was universally under- 
stood by the learned Jews, as signifying that 
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dispensation of things, which should follow 
the revelation of the Messiah : and the fa- 
miliar use of the phrase for that purpose 
has been referred to the language of the 
prophet Daniel^. It signifies little to our 
present inquiry, that the Jews, mostly, if 
not universally, mistook in understanding 
it of a visible establishment of a temporal 
government only; because that error will 
in no way affect the question under consi- 
deration. We may however remark^ that 
to a certain point their interpretation was 
a correct one ; namely, that the expression, 
both in Daniel and in the New Testament, 
does refer to the actual establishment of 
Messiah's kingdom : and that it is only in- 
asmuch as the preaching of the Gospel was 
to be contemporary with, and to form a 
part of the administration of that kingdom, 
that the times of such preaching, and in- 
deed the whole state of Christianity on 
earth, have received the same name, meto- 
nymically. The kingdom of heaven, under 
the personal rule of the Messiah, exalted to 

f Daniel ii. 44. 
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his mediatorial throne in his human nature, 
as the reward of his humiliation on earth, 
seems to have been established on the re- 
surrection of our Lord ; when, and not be- 
fore, all power was given him, as the Mes- 
siah, that is, the Son of man, both in heaven 
andearth^; as his actual inauguration seems 
to have taken place upon his ascent into 
heaven. Till then the approach of the 
kingdom was preached ; and, both by the 
Baptist and our Saviour himself, was de- 
clared to be near at hand*". Afterwards, 
those commissioned by him announced its 
actual establishment, and called upon Jew 
and Gentile to enter in and submit them- 
selves to it. And this kingdom of the Mes- 
siah thus established, though for conve- 
nience it may, as respects two diiferent pe- 
riods of its existence, be considered as con- 
sisting of two parts, or regarded in a two- 
fold point of view, as militant on earth, or 
as triumphant in heaven, is never spoken of 
in Scripture but as one kingdom, extending 

g Matt, xxviii. 18. 

h Matt. iii. 2. iv. 17. x. 7. and the parallel passages of 
Mark and Luke. 
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from our Lord's exaltation to the final con- 
summation, when he shall deliver it up to 
God, even the Father, th(it God may be all 
in all \ And it is of consequence to note 
this, because some of the difficulties, which 
in later times have perplexed this subject, 
owe their origin to the confined view, which 
would limit the meaning of the expression 
to the future state of believers in heaven. 
But that no interpretation of the expression, 
which confines it to the state of glory only, 
can be admissible, is plain from this one 
simple consideration, that of a kingdom, not 
to begin at least upon earth, it could hardly,^ 
under any circumstances,^ have been predi- 
cated by either Jesus Christ or John the 
Baptist, that it was at hand; nor for such a 
kingdom could John be said to prepare the 
way, more properly, than the Apostles of 
our Lord, or their successors in the minis- 
try, even to this day. 

Of this kingdom therefore it cannot be 
doubted, that our Saviour, both in the pas- 
sage before us, and on various other occa- 

' 1 Cor. XV. 24. 
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sions where the like expression occurs, 
spoke ; and the point, about which Nicode- 
mus seems to have been anxious, and upon 
which the information communicated by 
our Lord was calculated to aflfbrd him sa- 
tisfaction, was clearly, the terms of admis- 
sion into the kingdom: what manner of 
persons, how qualified, and by what means, 
were to obtain an entrance into it. For 
this anxiety, however intimated, it seems to 
have been, which must have led to the re- 
markable declaration of our Lord under 
consideration. 

Now into the kingdom to be established 
by the Messiah, it was, if we may believe 
the most learned investigators of Jewish an- 
tiquities, the universal opimon of their doc- 
tors, that, as the children of Abraham, all 
natural born Jews would have a right and 
claim to admission. And the prevalence of 
this idea, at the time of which we are speak- 
ing, seems to be confirmed to us, by what 
John the Baptist ^ays to those, to whom he 
is preaching the kingdom as nigh at hand. 
For he evidently warns them against some 
false notions, which they had, of their pri- 
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vileges as the children of Abraham. And 
though many such false notions no doubt 
existed among them, yet the particular one, 
which bore upon the matter of his address 
to them, and to which he must therefore be 
presumed more especially to allude, was 
this unfounded conceit of their claim, as 
the natural descendants of the father of 
the faithful, to an admission to that king- 
dom, which John came to announce. 

John, indeed, beyond his disallowal of the 
claim, goes no further than to insist upon 
the necessity of that repentance, which was 
the main feature of his preaching, to pre- 
pare them for a future admission to the 
kingdom. He does not explain to them the 
qualifications actually required^ in opposi- 
tion to those on which they erroneously 
built ; he does not even insist upon their 
receiving his own Baptism, as an indispen- 
sable preliminary to their admission. His 
words, Repent ye, for the kingdom of God is 
at hand\ are obviously contrasted with 
those of St. Peter, after another and a dif- 

l' Matt. iii. 2. 
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ferent Baptism had been appointed, as the 
rite of admission into the kingdom already 
established, Repent^ and he baptized every 
one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for 
the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the 
gift of the Holy Ghost \ It is only with re- 
gard to any claim of his Jewish hearers, as 
the sons jpf Abraham, to the future king- 
dom, that John is precise; asserting the 
power of God, to raise up children unto 
Abraham from the very stones on which 
they trod"; and hence inferring the ground- 
lessness of their expectations. 
^ But his very denial of the claim proves 
that it existed in the minds of those whom 
he addressed; and the supposition, that 
sonle such view of the privileges of their 
natural birth, as the Baptist here contro- 
verts, had been urged by Nicodemus in his 
discourse with our Saviour, seems to be the 
most natural way of accounting for our 
Lord's first declaration, that except a man 
he horn again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God"". For as the suggestion of the Phari- 

' Acts ii. 38. •" Matt. iii. 9. 

" John iii. ^. I adhere to the translation in the text, 
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sees, that, being already the sons of Abra- 
ham, they needed nothing further to qua- 
lify them for the approadiing kingdom, 
drew from John the Baptist his memorable 
declaration of the ineflSciency of that filia- 
tion on which they relied ; so a like sug- 
gestion, on the part of Nicodemus, seems to 
have drawn from our Lord, not a mere ne- 
gation of the supposed efficacy of their na^ 
tural birth, but an assertion of what was 
really essential to their admission to the 
kingdom. For the attainment of that bless- 
ing, our Saviour tells Nicodemus, that their 
natural birth, by descent from Abraham, 
was insufficient ; because, unless born againf 
they could not see the kmgdom of God. 

At this assertion Nicodemus was not a 
little surprised ; and expresses his astonish- 
ment in a manner, which leads our Lord to 
repeat and illustrate what he had before 

in preference to that in the mar^n of our Bibles, because 
it iflore immediately connects itself with Nicodemus's dif- 
ficulty as to a man's being bom again horn his mother's 
womb. For though, to be born from eibove, in one al- 
ready enjoying life, would carry with it the general idea 
of a second Irirth, yet it does not appear how it would im- 
ply a second birikjrom the womb. 
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said, of the necessity of a new, or second 
birth. 

And here I cannot but observe, that the 
method frequently resorted to, to account 
for Nicodemus's dulness of apprehension 
with respect to these words of our Saviour, 
appears to me to be wholly inadequate. It 
is very commonly assumed, that it was not 
the idea of the new birth itself, but of the 
necessity of that new birth to the Israelites, 
to those who were already of the family of 
God, that alone staggered him. But though 
I doubt not, and have indeed presumed 
upon the existence of this feeling in the 
mind of Nicodemus, as leading to the first 
declaration of our Lord, I can discover no- 
thing of it in the subsequent narrative. His 
difficulty, with respect to that declaration, 
seems plainly to have been in the thing it- 
self He either had no notion, or at the time 
he did not advert to it, of any figurative 
m€ianing of our Saviour's words ; and there- 
fore puzzled himself with the idea of a 
man's literally entering for a second time 
into his mother's womb, in order to be born 
again. And our Lord's reply seems to be 
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entirely directed to the removal of this phr 
stacle ; namely, his truly Jewish blindn^^s 
iij following the letter of the word. Nico- 
demus neither suggests that he well under- 
stpod the necessity of a new birth to some, 
but had hitherto considered it as unneces- 
sary to the descendants of Abraham; nor 
dpes our Saviour's illustration of his prer- 
vious assertion tend to set him right upon 
this his imagined error. Whatever other 
difficulties might press upon the mind of 
the ruler of the Jews, in the reception pf 
our Lord's implied doctrine, the one dir 
rectly intimated by his words, and that 
which the reply of our Saviour is calculated 
tp mee^, is the difficulty of the thing itself. 
Thus in answer to the objection of Nicode- 
mus, intimated in his question, How can q, 
man be born when he is old? can he enter 
the second time into his mother's womb and 
be born"? our Saviour replies, by inform- 
ing him, that no such thing was intended, 
but a new birth of water and of the Spirit ; 
Except, says he, a man be born of water, amd 

° John iii. 4. 
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of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingr 
dom of God p. 

But by this apparejatly slight change of 
the wording of his original proposition, a 
new anjil jpjaportaiit ligfet was in fact thrown 
upon his nj.eaning 5 anii the mind of Nico- 
demus was carried ba,ck to that new birth, 
which the proselytes fi-om Gentjlism were 
supposed tP receive, in the customary rite 
of washing in water, to which previously to 
circumcision such persous were subjected. 

An.d had the acknowledgment of the ne^ 
^essity of such a second birth, been all that 
was requirj^4 of the Jewish teacher, no furr 
tker difficulty would probably have re- 
gained ; his fancy »of the exclusive preferr 
ence to be given to his nation in the new 
kingdom, or of thieir natural rights, as the 
children of the faithful, had been refuted 
by the declasration, that no one, no, not even 
of the seed of Abraham, could see that kings- 
dom, except he were born again. His gross 
blunder, as to the literal meaning of the se- 
cond birth, would seemingly have been obr 

P John iii. 5. 
N 2 
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viated by our Lord's subsequent apparent 
reference to that figurative use of the ex- 
pression, of which he could not have been al- 
together ignorant. But this reference itself 
was clogged with a circumstance, which 
still held Nicodemus in suspense. Not a 
birth of water only, but a birth of the Spi- 
rit was required, and here was a new diffi- 
culty. Had our Lord contented himself 
with asserting the necessity of being born 
of water only, he would indeed have suffi- 
ciently rectified the error of Nicodemus in 
his literal interpretation of his former wordsj, 
and have put him in the right road to 
their truer sense. But he would then still 
have left him, with such a view of the 
Christian new birth, as, interpreted with 
Jewish feelings, would probably have led 
him no further than to conclude, that some 
fojmal rite of external washing was to be 
the mode of initiation into the kingdom of 
the Messiah. But by the addition of a new 
birth of the Spirit also, the mind of Nico- 
demus was directed, though, from what fol- 
lows, it would appear, at the time ineffect- 
ually, not to the traditionary customs and 
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unauthorized notions of the Jewish doctors 
only, but to that renewal of men's hearts by 
the pouring forth of the Spirit, which, ac- 
cording to the prophet Joel, was to accom- 
pany, or follow, the Baptism of the Mes- 
siah. 

To this there was nothing analogous in 
that regeneration, to which the proselytes 
from Gentilism were admitted ; and hence, 
even after the pains taken by our Lord, to 
elucidate the silent working of the spi- 
ritual birth, which was to accompany the 
birth of water, Nicodemus still expresses his 
wonder, how these things should be *•. Yet, 
unless we are to suppose, that the intima- 
tions of the prophets were to have no effect 
till the fulfilment of their predictions, and 
that their sole object was the ultimate veri- 
fication of the claims of those, who should 
pretend to the office of the Messiah ; some 
understanding in these matters might fairly 
have been expected of a master in Israel, 
and he might justly be subjected to the 
marked, though mild, reproof of our Lord, 

1 John iii. 9. 
N 3 
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four Ms igMor^Js ill these things'. It can- 
ndt be siitppiosed, that that rel)uke was ad- 
dressed' to hiiti, for a mere want of mform- 
atiort as to their traditionary JegulaBtions ; 
indeed it fbllo'ws the expression of his diffi- 
culties with respect to the spiritual birth j 
the true ground of our Lord's censure was, 
undoubtedly, his Want of real ujidieirstand- 
ing in the law he flaflagkt ; his ^wness' of 
heart to comprehend' all that the prophets 
had written, his ignorance of what had beeii 
already revealed, and consequent incapacity 
to receive higher knowledge'. 

fi may indeed b© admitted, that till the 
etidence e4 the thing itself, in the actual es- 
tabliishment of Bapti'sni, confirmed and elu- 
cid'ated the antici^alive referencie to it,- it 
was not likely to be fully undei'^toodi. Stilly 
when directed by om Lord^'s secondi state-' 
ment of the nature of the new birth re- 
qiiired of him who should enter his king- 
dova, to the reeogtiition of such a birth^ as 
the idea of being born of water Would sug- 
gelst to a learned Pharisee ; and enligh4> 

' John iii. 10. « John iii. 12. 
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ehed as to the Spiritual significancy of that 
birth, by our Itord's further observations on 
the hidden operation of the Spirit ; even 
Nieodemus, one wotild think, could ulti- 
ma;tely be led to no other 6onclusion, than 
that into the kingdom of God, about to be 
established by Jesus Christ, admission would 
be given Jbj; a rite of Baptism, agreeing in 
some points with a similar observance of 
human origin, already practised in recon- 
ciling heathen proselytes to the Jewish 
church, but by a rit^ of far higher dignity, 
inasmuch as^ emanating froin God, it should 
be accompanied with the grant of the Spirit, 
to be poured fotth on those who should re- 
ceive it ; and of obligation far more exten- 
sive, inasmuch as it would be indispensable, 
not only to Gentile converts, and strangers 
to the elder covenant, bui to the descend- 
ants of Abraham themselves ; to those, who 
were already under a previous dispensation 
of grace ; in order to enable them to lay 
claim to the benefits of the liew and better 
covenant, foretold by their prophets, and 
now in the fulness of tim€ about to be re- 
vealed. 

N 4 
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And to a like conclusion should we, it 
would seem, be led, to whom the experience 
of the fact of the establishment of a rite of 
external Baptism, as the mode of admission 
into the fellowship of Christ's religion, sup- 
plies what was wanting to Nicodemus. To 
nothing else in the religion, as we are ex- 
perimentally acquainted with it, can the 
language of our Lord, if, so far as we have 
gone, it has been rightly interpreted, be re- 
ferred. We know of no other mode of in- 
itiation into the religion of the Gospel, but 
that of Baptism ; and the indispensability 
of that initiation being declared by our Sa- 
viour at the time of instituting the sacra- 
ment, in terms not less impressive than 
those employed by him in his conference 
with Nicodemus, with respect to the new 
birth of water and of the Spirit, and being; 
yet farther confirmed, by the uniform prac- 
tice and plain tenor of the language of the 
Apostles ; we are, independently of any col- 
lateral reasoning on the subject, unavoid-; 
ably led to the conclusion, that it was with 
reference to Baptism that our Lord spake, 
when he declared the necessity of a new 
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birth of water and of the Spirit, to those 
who sought an entrance into his kingdom. 

But are then the assertions of our Lord, 
on this occasion, in other respects in agree- 
ment with the doctrine of Baptism as ac- 
tually established by Him? Is the being 
born of water and of the Spirit an apt de- 
lineation o^ its effects, as already deduced 
from the nature of the institution, or from 
the language used with respect to it in other 
parts of the New Testament ? 

First, as applied to Baptism in its cha- 
racter of a rite of initiation, no expression 
seems more appropriately descriptive of the 
change, which takes place in passing from 
one religion to another, or more consistent 
with the universal language of mankind, 
than that which characterizes it as a new 
birth. The essence of the new birth, in- 
deed, the thing signified by it, when strip- 
ped of its metaphorical dress, is the change 
of situation and relation, implied in passing 
from one state of being to another ; from 
the life of the womb to the life of the 
world ; from the life of heathenism to the 
life of Judaism; from Judaism itself to 
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Cbfisti^nity ; generally, from any state to 
another, in which the change is prtesumed 
to be beneficial, and real, or fahcied, privi- 
leges are the result of the new situation in 
which we are placed. That this beneficial 
change attends our introduction into Chris- 
tianity cannot be made a question; in it 
we pass from a state of alienation to a state 
of favour with God ; from being the chil- 
dren of wrath, we become the children of 
grace ; from being out of covenant, we are 
brought under a covenant of mercy. That 
these are effects of Baptism, considered 
sitoply as the rite of initiation into Christ 
tianity, and prior to any special declara- 
tions concerning the rite itselfy is evident. 
But, 

Secondly, in reference to the express lan- 
guage of the New Testament upon the 
subject of Baptism itself, we find the gene- 
ral idea of its being a new birth to those 
who partake in it confirmed, not only 
by those more general passages, in which 
we are said to die, and to receive a new 
life in it*; but by the exj)ress assertion, 
t Roiri. vi. Coldss. ii. &c. 
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that hr it, by putting on Christ we are made 
the sows of God"; and the declatation of 
St. Paul to Titus, that we are saved by a 
washing of regeneration *. 

Thirdly^ The new birth spoken of by our 
Lord to Nicodemus, is characterized as a 
new birth, not of water only, but of water 
and of the Spirit ; and this, again,, falls in. 
with the various passages already referred 
to, in which the gift of the Holy Ghost is 
spoken of, as the consequencfe, or the eon- 
GOmitant of the established rite of Baptism; 
and more especially witl* the assertion oS 
St. Paiail to the Corinthians, that it i« by the 
ellcacy of the Spia-it that we are baptized 
into the body of Christ ^. 

In con<3luding therefore, thatj in the 
words We have been considering, oUr Lord' 
bore testimony to the efficacy of that Bap^ 
tism he Was hereafter to esta'bMsh, we ai^e 
supported by the coincidence between his 
statement of the necessity of beiiiiig born 
again, arid? the doctrine of Bapti^sm deliver- 
ed in other parts of the New Testament;; 
aastd we might therefore' at once claJiai froMi 

" Galv iii. 36, m. " Tit. iii. 5. v 1 Cor. xiiv 13. 
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the passage the confirmation of our views 
on those points, on which it fairly touches. 

Objections have however been raised 
against the interpretation of the text con- 
tended for. Into the- examination of such 
of these as are built upon the assumed im- 
probability of some doctrinal results of that 
interpretation ; on the magnitude, for in- 
stance, of the blessings compared with the 
facility of the conditions on which they 
hang, or, on the supposed peremptoriness 
of their annexation to the sacrament, I do 
not feel myself called upon to enter in this 
place ; but upon two objections, against the 
application of the text itself, a few words 
seem desirable ; more especially, as the no- 
tice of them may lead to some views, con- 
firmatory, if not of the conclusions them- 
selves already drawn from it, yet' of the 
propriety of the mode in which those con- 
clusions have been drawn. 

The objections are, first, that Baptism it- 
self was not instituted at the time of our 
Lord's declaration to Nicodemus ; and 
hence it is concluded, that he could not 
have alluded to it: and secondly, that 
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Baptism is not named in it ; and therefore^ 
that of the certainty of the allusion we 
cannot be assured. The former of these, 
if it had not been urged by grave and 
learned persons, might seem hardly deserv- 
ing of a serious answer. Why no allusion 
should be made to something future, we 
can discover, neither in the form of enun- 
ciation, nor in the subject-matter of the 
proposition. Speaking of a kingdom, though 
not yet come, yet certainly nigh at hand, 
there could surely be no impropriety in our 
Lord's declaring, for the satisfaction of one 
disposed to enter into it, the terms of ad- 
mission. 

With respect to the second objection, 
that Baptism itself is not expressly men- 
tioned, (in spite of the difficulty of ac- 
counting for the introduction of water at 
all, on any other supposition than that of 
an allusion to a real washing of some sort,) 
must be admitted ; but this will not alone 
suffice to exclude any allusion to it, if the 
allusion itself be intelligible. Now that 
this is the case, on the supposition of Bap- 
tism being intended, may I think be justly 
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^fgU§d from the impression which th© 
wmds are ^akuJated tp make, in the first 
instance, on any one, to whom the practice 
of Baptism is familiar. If there be nothing 
in tlfc thing jtselfi there is surely nothing 
in the form of the expression, which should 
induce us to look for any other reference. 

That without the key thus supplied, it 
would not of necessity convey the idea, is 
nptJiing to the purpose ; for with whatever 
view the language may have been held to 
Nicodemus, it is undoubtedly recorded for 
our instruction. 

This, if I mistake not, is a point not suffi- 
ciently attended to. The narrative of this 
interview with Nicodemus occurs in the 
Gospel of St, John. It is confessed that 
this Gospel was composed chiefly to supply 
deficiencies in the preceding ones ; and 
especially upon the great points of the di- 
vinity and incarnation of our Lord. It 
therefore naturally contains the memorial 
of many acts and miracles and discourse^ 
of our Lord, especially adapted to that 
purpose, not mentioned by the former 
Evangelists. 
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This was ^^^tviraJL: but what I wisji to 
notice more particularly is, jthat with what- 
ever particular view hjs ^Gospel was com- 
posed, St. John seems in its preparatipn to 
have taken occasiop to mention many 
things, which, now that the religipn Jiad 
been some time established, and iti? doc- 
trines were familiar to the disciples, were 
become intelligible or iijterestijig ; but 
which, if proposed tp view in the earlier 
accounts pf our Lord's teaching, would 
have, been incomprehensible, and perhaps 
revolting. I will not say that there are no 
instanpQS of similar memorials in the first 
Evangelists : but tjiat, which occurs occa- 
sionally in them, is continually observable 
in St. John. In addition to texts more ob- 
viously prophetical, there are many doc- 
trinal passages, besides the one before us, 
of which the interpretation must be spught 
in a mode of reasoning similar to that by 
which we infer the adaptation of the pro^ 
phecy to the event ; and which could have 
conveyed but very indistinct notions, if 
any, of their meaning, at the time they 
were delivered. Take, for instance, the 
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declaration in this very conference with 
Nicodemus, that as Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness, even so must the 
Son of man be lifted up, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him should not perish, but have 
eternal life ". To us this remarkable pas- 
sage, apart from its prophetic use, and con- 
sidered simply as a just description of the 
manner and the effects of Christ's death, 
has a plain and obvious meaning : but it 
must, I think, be admitted, that it would 
have been no easy matter, at the time it was 
delivered, for the best instructed scribe to 
discover in this allusion the Saviour of the 
world, suffering upon the cross for the sins 
of men, and becoming the means of salva- 
tion to all, who should in faith look to him 
for help. Still less we know was his fur- 
ther assertion, that, when lifted up from the 
earth, he should draw all men to him % un- 
derstood by those to whom it was address- 
ed. And the same may be observed of 
many other passages, the more particular 
notice of which would be here out of 
place. . 

^ John iii. 14, 15. ^ John xii. 32. 
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But, as I have observed, the "particular 
points to which I would attract your no- 
tice, are, the frequency of these passages 
in John, compared with the other Evan- 
gelists ; and the space they occupy in that 
part of his Gospel which contains matter 
peculiar to him And that for this reason ; 
that I think they justify, as applied to the 
discourses of our Lord recorded by him ge- 
nerally, the mode of interpretation for 
which I am contending in the passage be- 
fore us. It is not for a particular occasion, 
but as throwing light upon the whole body 
of St. John's Gospel, that I would insist 
upon it. It is, I think, a peculiar and distin- 
guishable feature of many of our Lord's 
sayings recorded by the beloved disciple, 
even of those which refer to points of doc- 
trine, that they required the existence of 
something future to render them intelli- 
gible ; and that of course, when made, they 
were as unintelligible, as they would be 
still,, if separated from the key of the 
event. 

But they are fully intelligible to us for 
whom they were written, because we pos- 
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sess the key, which those to whom they 
were spoken, wanted. And this seems to 
be a sufficient and satisfactory answer to 
the objection, which would jH-echide our 
interpretation of our Lord's langua^, as 
referring to Baptism, on the ground of 
Baptism itself not being expressly mention- 
fed in it. 

But further, and in reference to the ad- 
mitted design of St! John, to supply defi- 
ciencies on remarkable points of doctrine. 
It does not appear from anything recorded 
by the Apostles, or delivered down by the 
tradition of the church, that the tloetrine 
of a spiritual regeneration, or renovation 
only, was encumbered with any difficulties^ 
which should have made it important to 
preserve the memorial of our Lord's diS' 
course with Kicodemus. Supposmg our 
Lord to mean only that a great change of 
heart and life was necessary for an ulti- 
mately effectual admission to the kingdom 
of heaven, there seems to have beeda little 
necessity for recalling to mind, and pre- 
serving in the Evangelical Jiistory, the parti- 
cular metaphor which puzzled the master in 
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Israel. We obtain no new inforinfttioi> from 
it, nor can it be said to aid us in the acr- 
ceptance or the comprehension of a docr- 
trine so familiar to us, as to run through 
every page of the Gospel. The spiritual 
change of regenea?ation, in the sense of 
those who would disconnect it from Bap- 
tism, has no difficulty in it. No difficulty, 
I mean, to them who admit the Christian 
doctrine of the agency of the Holy Ghost. 
Whereas, on the supposition that the out- 
ward sign, as well as the internal agency is 
here referred to, the passage has an obvious 
andiniiportant use, in providing against that 
separation of the two, and consequent depre^ 
ciation of our Saviour's ordinance, which 
■has, we now know historically and experi- 
wientally, been the result of an excljisive 
attention to either. And the reason is ob- 
vious, why, in agreement with what has 
been already observed, the record of this 
discourse is not to be found in the writings 
of tlie preceding Evangelists. Till B!ap=r 
tism and the doctrines connected with it 
were fully understood, and practically fa- 
miliar to the Christian converts, the ex- 

o 2 
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pressions used by our Lord to Nicodemus, 
with respect to that institution, would pro- 
bably have had no other effect, than to 
awaken superstitious or enthusiastic fan- 
cies, which even the knowledge of the truth 
has not been able at all times to exclude 
from the church of Christ. Or, to have 
laid so great a stress on a birth of water, 
as well as of the Spirit, before this connec- 
tion was practically made known, might 
have been as perplexing, as it is now con- 
solatory. With the information we possess 
of the establishment of the sacrament, and 
of its administration by the Apostles, the 
anticipative notice of it by our Lord serves 
only to enhance our estimate of the value 
of his institution : and his use of the laur 
guage, which staggered Nicodemus, is to 
us accounted for by the fact, that more was 
ultimately meant, than He at that time 
thought fit to reveal. But if Baptism be 
not intended, the passage, and that touch-r- 
ing on a point very nearly concerning us, 
our admission to the kingdom of heaven, 
still continues, and without any apparent 
reason, as mysterious to us, as it was to 
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him. A solitary instance, we may observe, 
of such obscurity in our Lord's teaching ; if 
we except a similar passage in the sixth 
chapter of the same Evangelist, in which it 
is in like manner disputed, whether the re- 
ference is to the Lord's Supper; and to 
which we shall have occasion hereafter to 
advert. 

Our conclusion therefore in favour of the 
application of the passage t6 the sacrament 
remains unshaken; and we may safely make 
use of the declaration of our Lord to Nicode- 
mus, with respect to a new birth of water and 
oif the Spirit, as referring to Christian Bap- 
tism, and confirming by the coincidence 
of the doctrine enforced in it, the inferences 
deduced from other sources, with respect to 
the indispensability of the rite itself, as the 
mode of initiation into the Christian church, 
and the concomitant gift of the Spirit in its 
administration ; while at the same time it 
gives a peculiar interest to the assertion of 
the Apostle, that in Baptism we are made 
the children of God *", by the adoption of the 

^ Gal. iii. 26, 27. 
o 3 
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metaphor by our Lord himself, to express 
the change of state, in reference to our hea- 
venly Father, which we undergo on our ad- 
mission to his church. 

And harving thus completed so much of 
our inquiry, as relates more especially to 
Baptism, it may not be inex;^edient to suin 
up the results arrived at, before we proceed 
to a like examination in reference to the 
Lord's Supper. 

From the consideration of the rite itself, 
and the words and circumstances of insti- 
tution, combined with the essential charac- 
ter of the religion of which it forms a part, 
we have inferred, that in Baptism is con- 
veyed a spiritual purification, consisting in 
a discharge from the guilt, and a remission 
of the penalties of sin ; effected by the ope- 
ration of the Holy Spirit, placing us in a 
state of salvation, and restoring to us our 
original title to eternal life. 

From the manner in which it is men- 
tioned, or referred to in the Acts of the 
Apostles, we have obtained the confirma- 
tion of so much of our inferences, as respects 
the spiritual purification conveyed in Bap- 
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tism, the remission of sin implied in it, and 
the gift (rf the Holy Ghost accompanying 
the rite. 

From thfi language of the^postolica,! Epi- 
stles we have derived a like confirmation of 
our preceding conclusions, with the addi- 
tion of some important benefits, directly, or 
by easy infierence, to be connected with 
Baptism. Such are the assertion of sancti- 
fication and justification, as the concomi- 
tants of the rite " ; of the Holy Spirit's be- 
ing the agent, by whom, through Baptism, 
we are incorporated into the body of Christ's 
church''; that in it we are made the sons 
of God, and by consequence heirs of eternal 
life, in the kingdom of our Father ' ; that 
in it we receive the earnest of the Spirit'; 
and that in it are communicated to us the 
benefits of Christ's death and resurrection ^. 

And, lastly, from the anticipative refer- 
ences to the rite, both by our Lord and his 
forerunner, we derive the further and con- 

<= 1 Cor. vi. 11. Ephes. v. 25, 26. ^ 1 Cor. xii. 13. 
e Gal. iii. 26, 27. Tit. iii. 5, 6, 7. 
f 2 Cor. ii. 21, 22. v. 5. Ephes. i. 13, 14-. 
6 Rom. vi. 4, 5. CpIoss. ii. 11, 12. 1 Pet, iii, 21. 
O 4 
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firmed assurance, that by Baptism alone w^ 
enter into the kingdom of God, are born to 
him, and receive the gift of the Holy Ghost. 
If, for the purpose of a more distinct ap- 
prehension of the benefits annexed to the 
sacrament, we endeavour to reduce them to 
more distinct heads, we shall find, that the 
fundamental grace of Christian Baptism, 
from which all the others flow, and to which 
they may be referred, as their source, is the 
remission of sin, original and actual. For 
by this the great and only obstacle to the 
exertion of God's goodness towards us being 
removed, we are at once placed in a state 
of reconciliation, and become capable of 
whatever further beniefits he may graciously 
confer upon us. Of these, the next, and 
most important, are undoubtedly the con- 
tinued grant of that Spirit, by which we can 
alone afterwards be preserved from sin ; and 
the restoration of our title to eternal life, 
which seems to be the unavoidable result of 
the removal of that which brought death 
into the world. And in these, perhaps, the 
direct and present benefits of Baptism may 
be considered as fully stated. 
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If in the several passages to which I have 
drawn your attention, these benefits are pro- 
pounded to us under such various forms of 
metaphor and expression ; if from them it 
appears, that in Baptism we put on Christ, 
are made the sons of God, members of 
Christ's mystic body, and heirs with him in 
the kingdom of his Father ; that in it we 
are turned ^rom darkness to light, from be- 
ing the children of wrath, and dead in tres- 
passes and sins, we become the children of 
grace, and are made alive to righteousness ; 
to what purpose in truth are we so de- 
scribed, to what end are all these glorious 
metaphors employed? for what, but to give 
us a more complete assurance of the sub- 
stantial benefits we derive from our admis- 
sion to the peculiar favour of God in Bap- 
tism, by the multiplicity of the descriptions 
necessary for the comprehensive enumera- 
tion of our Christian privileges? 

On a subject, so accordant with the feel- 
ings, and so worthy the contemplation of 
the believer, it would be both easy and 
grateful to dilate. But the prosecution of 
the views hence arising may safely be left to 
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your private meditations. Having brought 
to a close our more particular inquiry with 
respect to Baptism, I shall proceed, in my 
Biext Lecture, to a similar investigation of 
the beaiefits annexed to a participation in 
the sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 



LECTURE VI. 



Matt. xxvi. 26. 

Take, eat ; this is my body. 

xN confojmity with the plan originally 
laid down, I now proceed to an inquiry 
into the benefits annexed to the reception 
of the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, so 
far as they are deducible from a considera- 
tion of the nature of the rite itself, and the 
language of the New Testament concerning 
it. This, though it will be conducted in a 
similar manner, will not detain us so long 
in its prosecution, as that in which we have 
been already engaged with respect to Bap- 
tism; the number of texts, clearly appli- 
cable to the Lord's Supper, being few in 
comparison with those in which Baptism is 
alluded to. 

In admitting this comparative scantiness 
of materials, as supplied by direct texts 
bearing upon the subject of investigation, 
let it not however be supposed, that we are 
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putting to hazard any essential part of 
Christian doctrine. It has been already 
observed, in reference to both sacraments, 
that actions, being in their own nature sig- 
nificant, in great measure explain them- 
selves ; and we may add, that the more re- 
markable the action, the greater will be the 
force with which its natural or conven- 
tional significancy, if any can be fairly and 
undoubtedly affixed to it, will operate and 
declare itself. And the action constituting 
the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, being, 
when viewed in connection with the words 
and circumstances of institution, most re- 
markable and significant, it needed perhaps, 
even less than Baptism, the assistance of 
additional declarations, explanatory of the 
purport of the rite. 

But further, if we turn our thoughts 
back upon the former part of this inquiry, 
we may remember, that scarcely one of the 
texts, which were brought to bear upon the 
doctrine of Baptism, was originally intended 
as an explanation of the rite; they were 
almost all incidental notices of an observ- 
ance, the general meaning of which was 
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evidently supposed to be familiar to those, 
to whom they were addressed. The num- 
ber of texts occurring in the New Testa- 
ment relative to it, arises not from the 
wish, or the necessity, of explanation on the 
subject of the sacrament itself, but from 
the circumstance of the history contained 
in th^ Acts being a history of proselytism, 
and the apostolical Epistles being addressed 
to new made converts to the faith. Hence 
the repeated calls in the one, both upon 
Jew and Gentile, to be baptized, as the well 
understood mode of admission to the 
church of Christ ; and hence also the men- 
tion, where it occurs, of the motives to be 
baptized, grounded, from the necessity of 
the case, on the benefits to be derived from 
Baptism. Hence too in the other, the con- 
stant reference to the benefits, of which the 
baptized persons had been made partakers, 
or to which they had secured a clg,im, as 
the great inducement to a life of Christian 
holiness : supplying us with a great variety 
of texts, in which allusion is made to the 
sacrament, on a participation in which that 
claim was established. But the case of the 
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Lord's Supper is a little different. While 
the outward part of the rite is by nature 
not less significant, and, combined with the 
circumstances which give it a conventional 
meaning, perhaps even more so than that 
of Baptism ; the incidental references to it 
are much fewer, and of a very different 
character. There is not, either in the Acts 
or the whole range of the Epistles, a sin^e 
direct exhortation to partake of it; while 
there is, we know, at least one very impor- 
tant warning against its abuse, and rectifi- 
cation of errors, which had found their way 
into its administration. The converts were 
exhorted to be baptized, as the indispen- 
sable method of admission into the Chris- 
tian society. It was concluded, that, when 
baptized, they would conform to the reli- 
gion which they had adopted ; and in the 
natural course of things become pai*takers 
in a rite, like the Lord's Supper, appointed 
for the perpetual use and benefit of the 
members of the church. 

In the character of the incidental notices 
of the two sacraments, indeed, we may trace 
yet further a corresponding difference, aris- 
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ing out of the nature of tilings, and the dif» 
ferent ends of the two appeintments. It 
was, for instance, generally, a more obvious 
and natural appeal to t^ose, of whom bap- 
tized persons was a description no less pro- 
per, than cireumcised was of the Jews, not 
to disgrace the faith they had professed in 
Baptism, than not to act inconsistently with 
thear participation in the body and blood df 
their Lord. The latter might, as indeed 
we find it did", become, occasionally, ihe 
more prevailing topic of exhortation; but 
it would not be the ordinary resource, nor 
do we find it so. And the general appeals, 
in which Baptism was naturally in the first 
iiistancje resorted to, being necessarily more 
frequent than the particular occasions, lor 
which a reference to the Lord's Supper 
would be most appropriate and effectual ; 
this would, of itself, sufficientiy account for 
the notices of the Lord's Supper in the New 
Testam^it being fewer, than tkmse of Bap- 
tism. 

Hence we shall find, tJrat the sigm&esum/ 

a 1 €6r. X. 
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of the outward action, the language made 
use of by our Lord in its institution, and 
the circumstances attending its first ap- 
pointment, will be, in the case of the Lord's 
Supper, even more important in determin- 
ing the nature of the benefits resulting from 
its use and administration, than we found 
them in the case of Baptism. While the 
texts, to which we shall subsequently have 
occasion to refer, though fewer in number, 
will be, I should hope, not less clear in their 
application, nor less determinate in their 
language. 

The primary significancy of the action, 
in the case of the Lord's Supper, is suffi- 
ciently obvious. Eating and drinking, what- 
ever be the viands, can be naturally signifi- 
cant but of one thing, the refreshment of 
him who participates in them. And eating 
and drinking together, can convey to th€ 
mind, whether naturally or conventionally, 
but one idea, that of a feast ; it matters not 
for the present of what character ; it may 
be commemorative, it may be federative, it 
may be simply expressive of general satis- 
faction or rejoicing for benefits, or blessingg. 
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of the possession of which the partakers in 
the feast are conscious,, and which they have 
a delight in manifesting openly to others. 
These are the natural and ustfal motives of 
such celebrations, and some of these might 
therefore be not unreasonably presumed to 
have influenced, in the appointment of the 
sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 

But the specific character of the feast, 
cannot, it is plain, be determined from con- 
siderations so general, either alone or prinr 
dpally. This must be ascertained from the 
declarations of the Founder, or the spe-^ 
cial circumstances, under which it was ap^ 
pointed. Generally however, and previously 
to the particular examination of these, we 
may observe, that the institution of a reli- 
gious festival directs us at once to look for 
some spiritual end of the institution ; that 
it would be inconsistent in any case, and 
impossible in that before us, to imagine, 
that a rite, enjoined by the Founder of the 
religion, and peremptorily enforced upon all 
who should embrace it, should have refer- 
ence to the support of our outward fraime 
only, or to the mere bodily gratification 
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consequent upon eating and drinking : some 
further object, and that of a spiritual na- 
ture, seems indispensable to give its due im- 
portance to an institution professedly di-- 
vine. 

With the leading idea, therefore, always 
present to our minds, that the rite we are 
investigating is of the nature of a feast, 
and with the recollection, that it was insti- 
tuted for spiritual purposes, let us proceed 
to ascertain more precisely, from the words 
and circumstances of institution, the specific 
character of the sacrament ; the more im- 
mediate end for which it was ordained ; and 
the particular benefits flowing from its ce- 
lebration. 

The words of institution, as they are very 
remarkable, so they have been particularly 
handed down to us, not only by three of 
the Evangelists, in the regular course of 
their narratives in the Gospels, but by the 
Apostle Paul, in correcting some errors of 
administration into which the Corinthian 
converts had fallen. 

It will be advisable, though generally fa- 
miliar to us, to state them with such parti- 
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cularity, as may enable us to make use of 
the whole information conveyed by them. 
For though there is no substantial differ- 
ence in their accounts, yet in different parts 
of their narration some are more explicit 
than others. I will therefore go through 
the statement of St. Matthew, as the first 
occurring, and as coming from an eyewit- 
ness of the transaction ; and point out, as 
we go on, any additional or explanatory 
circumstances detailed to us by the other 
sacred historians. 

St. Matthew says, that as they were eat- 
ings Jesus took bread, and blessed it, and 
brake it, and gave it to the disciples, and said. 
Take, eat ; this is my body^; to which St. 
Luke adds, which is given for you ; this do 
in remembrance ofm£ ". St. Paul agrees with 
St. Luke, except in substituting which is 
broken \ for which is given for you. 

St. Matthew goes on. And he took the cup, 
and gave thanks, and gave it to them, saying. 
Drink ye all of it, for this is my blood of the 

*> Matt. xxvi. 26. ^ Luke xxii. 19. 

d 1 Cor. xi. 24. 
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new t&stament, which is shed for many fof> 
the remission of sins'. "^ 

St. Luke varies the latter expression a 
little, making it, This cup is the new testa^ 
ment in my blood, which is shed for you^. A 
tariation l^cognized by St. Paul, who has, 
*rhis cup is the new testament in my blood; 
oinilting any mention of the end for which 
that blood was to be shed, but with the ad- 
ditibh,' This do ye, as oft as ye shall drink it, 
in remembrance ofme^. St. Mark subjoins 
to his narration, that they all drank of it ^ ; 
and St. Paul adds the important infofma- 
tion, that as often as we eat this bread and 
drink this cup, we do shew the Lord's death 
tilt he come \ >? 

Before we proceed to the more particu- 
lar consideration of the words of our Loi*d 
on this occasion, let me briefly advert to a 
circumstance attending the celebration of 
the rite, which seems to afford a not unim- 
portant confirmation of the conclusion al- 
ready deduced from the religious character 



e Matt. xxvi. 27, 28. f Luke xxii. 20. 

s 1 Cor. xi. 25. h Mark xiv. 23. ' 1 Cor. xi. ^6. 
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of the festival; namely, that the convey- 
ance of some spiritual benefit, iaptly repre- 
sented by the refreshment taken in at our 
mouths, must be the purport of such an in- 
stitution. The same conclusion, it would 
seem, presses itself upon us, when we consi7 
der, in what the actual feast (without for 
the present referring to any symbolic mean- 
ing of the elements) consists, in the distri- 
bution, that is, and joint participation, of 
small portions of bread and wine only ; g, 
mode of feasting, which however well cal- 
culated, as being made on the most excel- 
lent things of their kind, to represent the 
refreshment accompanying festive celebra- 
tions, would of itself constitute but a very 
indifferent entertainment. From the out? 
ward matter of the feast, therefore, and the 
mode of its celebration, no less than from 
tlie religious character of the appointment, 
we are led to a spiritual understanding of 
the rite, and consequently, to its being the 
channel, if of any, of spiritual benefits. 

To return to the words of institution. 
From these we learn, first, that the feast 
was to be commemorative of Him' who 

p 3 
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founded it. It was to be done in remem- 
brance, or for a remembrance, or memorial, 
of Him. This last some have interpreted 
of a memorial offering to God of Christ's 
body in the sacrament; and without in- 
tending, or in fact really giving any coun- 
tenance to the errors of the Romish church 
in the sacrifice of the mass, have in conse- 
quence considered the Eucharist as the 
Christian sacrifice; and as succeeding, in 
that sense, to the sacrifices of the Law. 
They have supposed, that as the efficacy 
and the meaning of the Levitical sacrifices 
was to be deducfed from the anticipative re- 
ference to the sacrifice of Christ following, 
of which they were in various degrees the 
types and the representations, so under the 
Christian system the Lord's Supper, de- 
riving its meaning from the commemora- 
tive reference contained in it to the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world, was 
to be considered as corresponding in nature 
to the sacrifices of the Law. Though in the 
one the commemoration was made in bloody, 
in the other, in unbloody symbols, yet the 
object referred to was in both the same ; the 
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one indeed looking forward, the other look- 
ing back, but both, after their capacity^ re- 
presenting to men, and presenting to God, 
in a material service, the one sacrifice of 
Christ. Some parts of this theory are un- 
doubtedly very plausible, and the ingenuity 
and zeal which have been shewn in its sup- 
port by men, not less distinguished for piety 
than for learning and acuteness, are calcu- 
lated to operate powerfully in its favour. 
The very refinement however of the inter- 
pretation of various passages of Scripture 
adduced in its support, and the deprecia- 
tion of the sacrifice of the cross itself, which 
by the confession of its most strenuous ad- 
vocates has in the rounding of the theory 
been almost unavoidably made a part of it'', 
can, I think, hardly fail to impress the mind 
of any one, who reads the controversies re- 
specting it without prejudice, with a feeling 
of unsatisfactoriness; and, if it be permitted 
to speak of an individual experience, the 

k See Johnson's Unbloody Sacrifice, Part I. chap. 2. 
|. 1. and Part II. Introduction : and Brett's Trv£ Scrip- 
ture Account of the Nature a/rid Seriefits of the Holy Eu- 
charist, in answer to Hoadley. 1736. — .pp. 59 — 76. . 
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theory, which when first stated commends 
itself by its simplicity and sefemin^y well 
founded analogy, becomes doubtful, in pro- 
portion as we follow up the proofs by which 
its certainty is to be established. 

But whatever may be thought of the 
theory, which would refer the commemora- 
tion of the death of Christ in the sacrament 
to God, that it was to have the eflPect of a 
publication of that death to man, sufficiently 
appears from the addition made to his ac- 
count of the rite by St. Paul, that as oft as 
we eat this bread, and drink this cup, we do 
shew the JLord's death till he come : where 
the Greek word translated shew, signifies 
more definitely, to publish, or to announce; 
to make known, that is, to man, not to bring 
into remembrance before God. 

From this assertion of St. Paul, it further 
appears, that the special circumstance of 
memorial in the Lord's Supper is the death 
of the Founder ; a point of no little import- 
ance, if we reflect on the many other illus^ 
trious circumstances of his manifestation, 
which would seem to have presented them- 
selves, and which the wisdom of man has in 
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subsequent periods of the history of the 
church selected for religious commemora- 
tion on stated days. Overlooking all these, 
his miraculous birth,his glorious Baptism,his 
transfiguration, resurrection, and ascension, 
we are commanded to keep up a continual 
memory of his death, till his coming again. 

This is remarkable ; but what follows is 
yet more so. The matter of this spiritual 
and commemorative festival, from bread and 
wine on the table, takes, in the hands of 
Jesus Christ, the name, at least, of his body 
and blood; on which those, who thus com- 
memorate the death of their Lord, are com- 
manded to feed. 

But yet further; the reason that his body 
is to be thus feasted upon, he declares to be, 
that it was given and broken, or to be given 
and broken, for them ; the reason that by 
them his blood was to be drunk, is, that 
that blood was shed, or to be shed, for them 
and for many ; while, again, the reason of 
this blood-shedding itself, is stated by him 
to be the remission of sins. And lastly, he 
says of this his blood, that it is the blood of 
the new testament, or covenant; and of 
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the cup, that it is the new testament, or co- 
venant, in his blood. 

Now of a rite thus instituted by our Lord 
no explanation ought to be received as sa- 
tisfactory, which does not account forj and 
agree with, these various particulars, as- 
serted of it by himself. It cannot therefore, 
as has been contended by Hoadley and his 
followers, be a sufficient account of the ob- 
servance, to consider it as a simple memo- 
rial, or bare act of commemoration, though 
in that idea we were to include (what in 
any just sense of the words would most as- 
suredly not have been included in it by 
Hoadley,) the fullest acknowledgment and 
the most grateful remembrance of the atone- 
ment made by the blood-shedding of Christ: 
because this would still leave unexplained 
some of the most remarkable assertions of 
our Lord respecting it. Not to mention 
the difficulty, with which the Hoadleian 
theory is encumbered, of making that the 
prominent, if not the sole purpose of the 
appointment, which is not even alluded to 
by St. Matthew or St. Mark in their ac- 
counts of the institution. 
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Considered, indeed, in the light of a mere 
festive commemoration, both the matter and 
the mode of the feast (the symbolic mean- 
ing of the bread and wine being by this 
supposition excluded) would, as has been 
already observed, be alike unintelligible and 
capricious, contradictory to all experience of 
such celebrations, and little befitting the 
dignity of the occasion. I will not press the 
difficulty, on this hypothesis, of accounting 
satisfactorily for the selection of our Lord's 
death, as the topic of mutual gratulation ; 
because his death, being in fact upon any 
supposition the necessary step towards his 
exaltation, and, in the view of those who 
chiefly maintain the Hoadleian hypothesis, 
the seal of his divine mission, as an act of 
martyrdom evincing the truth of his pre- 
tensions', though the selection may appear 

' See Hoadley, Natwre cmd End of the Sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper. He thus paraphrases part of the 
words of institution : " Upon this account I now call this 
" cup, i. e. this wine, mt/ blood of the new covenant^ as 
" it is to be drunk by you hereafter in remembrance of 
" my blood, shed by me, in testimony to the truth of all 
" that I have declared as the will or covenant of God." 
p. 20. edit. 17S5. So again : " I style this cup, or this 
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strange, it would not be wholly unaccount^ 
able. 

But, in truth, though to exclude such 
a grateful commemoration of what Jesus 
Christ has done for us from being one im- 
portant end of the appointment of the Eu- 
charist, would be not less inconsistent with 
the whole account of the institution, than 
to assign it as the end ; still it is impossible 
to advert to our Lord's own declarations 
concerning it, without feeling, that it can- 
not be for the mere purpose of keeping up 
a grateful riecoUection even of the death of 
Christ, that the festival of the Lord's Sup- 
per was instituted. For to whatever ulti- 
mate end of the rite such language may 
point, it cannot be, that for the commemo- 
ration of the Founder alone, or even to 
k^ep up the memory of his death, we should 
be commanded to eat his body, or to drink 
his blood, by whatever symbolical substitu- 

" wine, the new covenant in my blood, because you are 
" hereafter thus to drink wine in a rehgious remembrance 
" of my blood, in, or through which, after it shall be shed, 
" this new covenant wiU be confirmed, as a seat, or testi- 
" m,(my, to the truth of it.'''' p, 21. ibid. 
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tion the celebration of such a feast may 
have been facilitated to us. 

Now that in some sense, and to some 
purpose, we are indeed to eat of the body 
and drink of the blood of Christ, appears, 
not only upon the face of our Lord's in- 
junction. Take, eat ; this is my body. This 
cup is my Jblood of the new testament^ 
drink ye all of it; but is the very funda^ 
mental point, to which our attention is re- 
called by the occasional mention of the in- 
stitution by St. Paul : it being the neglect 
or the perversion of this part of the insti- 
tution, which is presupposed, as the very 
ground of his remonstrance to the Corinth- 
ians, which introduces it. Their having so 
celebrated the Lord's Supper^ as not to dis- 
cern in it the Lord's hody^, is the very 
d,buse of which he complains, and to the 
correction of which his repetition of the 
original terms, in which the rite was insti- 
tuted, is directed. 

Indeedj the very way of giving the name 
of his body and blood to the elements, (the 

m 1 Cor. xi. 39. 
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fancies of transubstantiation and its cog- 
nate absurdities being exploded,) seems to 
imply two things : first, the necessity of a 
participation of his body and blood in some 
sense ; and, secondly, the substitution of a 
symbolical for a literal participation. We 
cannot discover any reason, why, if the 
bread and wine do not represent his body 
and blood, they should hare the names 
given them ; still less can we conceive, why 
they should be made to represent them, 
but for the necessity of some, and the im- 
possibility of a literal feeding on the body 
of Christ. The benefits of redemption might 
surely have been commemorated, and abun^ 
dant thanks been offered in a religious fes- 
tival, without the introduction of so strange 
a circumstance ; had not that circumstance, 
for some reason, which it will be our next 
endeavour to ascertain, been essential and 
indispensable to some other end of the 
rite. 

That reason must, it seems, if any where, 
be found, in the consideration of the pur- 
poses which a literal feeding would have 
served, and in reference to which it might, 
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if possible, have been enjoined. Let us 
therefore inquire, to what end a literal par- 
ticipation in the body and blood of Christ 
might have been appointed ; what purpose 
might have been answered by such an in- 
stitution, could it have been carried into 
effect ? For this, whatever it may be, must, 
it seems, be ^that, for the attainment o£ 
which a symbolical and possible, was sub- 
stituted for a literal and impossible, parti- 
cipation. 

In determining this question, but little 
aid can be derived from the natural signifi- 
cancy of the action. Apart from any con- 
ventional meaning attached to such eating 
and drinking, the only inference that could 
be legitimately drawn from such an appoint- 
ment would be, that by a participation in 
the body and blood of Christ, (mere bodily 
refreshment being by the religious charac- 
ter of the observance excluded,) some spi- 
ritual nourishment, to be conveyed to the 
soul of the partaker, was signified. But to 
signify this, the form of language adopted 
would appear to be not less unnecessary, 
than the thing itself would be repulsive to 
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our natural feelings. On this supposition, 
the introduction of any mention of the body 
and blood of the Redeemer is not only su- 
perfluous, but really inconsistent with the 
assumed object of the rite. For the idea of 
spiritual nourishment alone, would have 
been at least as aptly and fully conveyed by 
a participation in the bread and wine of thie 
Sacrament in their proper nature, as when 
invested with the symbolical character at- 
tached to them by the words of institu- 
tion. 

To some conventional meaning of the ac- 
tion we are therefore compelled to have re- 
course ; and to an inquiry, to what circum- 
stances of known institutions such an ap- 
pointment may be presumed to refer ; to 
what occasions of religious eating and drink- 
ing, the command, to eat of the body and 
drink of the blood of the Redeemer, would 
in any probable degree correspond ? And 
here we shall not be long to seek. For on 
this inquiry, if I mistake not, ample light is 
thrown by that portion of the words of in- 
stitution, in which bur Lord more particu- 
larly characterizes the spiritual food offered 
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to us in the Sacrament : and in which he 
declares, that it is on his body, broken and 
given for us, that we are to feed ; of his 
blood, shed for us, and for the remission of 
sins, that we are to drink. It is under 
the idea conveyed to us by his body given, 
and his blood shed for us, therefore, that 
we are to contemplate the injunction of our 
Lord, to feast upon them. And this con- 
templation carries us at once to that view 
of his death, which furnishes us with a 
ready key to the whole force of his expres- 
sions. For without insisting, as might ne- 
vertheless with great justice be done, on 
the philological" propriety of the terms em-^ 
ployed, as applied to isacrifice; when we 
know from other incontestible sources, that 
the death of the Redeemer was in fact a 
sacrifice for the sins of the whole world; 
when we further know, that the assertion of 
that sacrifice is a fundamental and charac- 
teristic doctrine of the religion he came to 
teaich, the very corner-stone of the whole 
Christian scheme of redemption ; to what, 

" See Bishop Cleavra-'s Sermon at St. Mary's, Nov. 25, 
1787. p. 8. 

Q 
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but to that sacrifice^ made in his own per-^ 
son on the cross, can we, with jeven an ap-' 
pearance of plausibility, refer the expres- 
sion of his body broken and given,' or his 
blood shed for us, and for the remission of 
sins ? 

It is therefore of his body, as oflFered and 
sacrificed for us upon the cross, that he en- 
joins us to eat; it is of his blood, as poured 
out in atonement of transgression, that we 
ard' commanded to drink, in the sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper. To what purpose, it 
will be asked, and how are we, by this in- 
terpretation of his language, advanced in 
the understanding of his ordinance ? For 
an answer to this it is, that we must now 
have recourse to the known and accustomed 
accompaniments of sacrifice^ both Gentile 
and Levitical. 

It was then the invariable practice in the 
celebration of that universal rite, that those 
who desired to be made partakei-s in the sa^ 
crifice should fedst in common upon a part of 
the victim offered. It does not appear very 
certain upon what principle this universal - 
custom was founded; but the effect intended. 
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whether imaginary, as in the case of hea- 
then sacrifices, or real, so far as they were 
ejffectual, in those of the Levitical Law, was 
the communication of the benefits, supposed 
to accrue from the offering, to the parties 
partaking of the feast. And the idea of the 
necessity of some accompanying feast be- 
came so prevflrlent, that under the law of 
Moses a peace-oifcring" was annexed to those 
sacrificeSj which, being themselves wholly 
consumed, were unable to furnish the mat- 
ter of the feast which should have followed. 
On this point it is needless to accumulate 
evidence, which those who wish for will find 
amply supplied in the learned treatise of 
CudworthP, or in the expositions of the 
same doctrine by Warburton'' and bishop 

° " Peace-ofFerings were ever annexed to the burnt-of- 
" ferings, that were j/?)r any particida/r persons, and not 
'■' o^enngsjbr the whole congregaticmi" Mede, Works, 
1672. p. 255, note. The reason of the distinction seems 
to be, that the congregation itself (and no one was in 
this case authorized to represent it) could not, in fact, 
have partaken of the peace-offering. 

P A Discourse concerning the true Notion of the Lord's 
Supper. 

<i A Discourse concerning the Nature and End of the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 

Q 2 
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Cleaver ^ or in Spencer's celebrated work on 
th^ Ritual Laws of the Hebrews. But the 
fact being admitted, we may easily appre-^ 
hend, that there could be no incongruity in 
the idea, and there would be some ground 
of expectation, that the sacrifice of Christ 
should be made available to those who 
sought to be partajsers in its benefits, in a 
like or corresponding manner. And there- 
fore the command of our Lord, to eat his 
body, broken and given for us, to drink his 
blood, shed for the remission of sins, would, 
if literally taken, find in the conventional 
meaning of the action a just interpretation 
of its import. 

I have said, that the command of our 
Lord, to eat his body and to drink his 
blood, even if literally taken, would, upon 
the grounds laid down, find in the conven-; 
tional meaning of the aqtion a just inter- 
pretation of its import. But then, again, 
such a lateral eating and drinking of the 
body and blood of the crucified Redeemer 
of the world would be in fact as impossible, 

' Three Sermons on the Sacrament of the Lord's Sup- 
per, 1787 and 1790. 
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as in imagination it is repulsive to our na- 
tural sentiments ; it would be- not less con- 
tradictory to the verity of Christ's body, 
now glorified in heaven, than abhorrent 
from all feelings of humanity. And there- 
fore it was, that, to alleviate the anxiety 
which the literal command might have ex- 
cited, and render possible that which lite- 
rally was incapable of being carried jnto 
effect, in the very moment of giving the 
command, a substitution was made of a 
symbolical for a literal feeding, and bread 
and wine made the perpetual representa- 
tions of that body, which was ere long 
to ascend into heaven. 

Here then all becomes intelligible. Now 
We understand why it was, that a partici- 
pation in the body and blood of our Lord 
Was necessary ; and why it was, that for a 
literal and impossible, was substituted a 
symbolic and possible celebration of the 
ffeast. The one secured to him, who should 
participate in it, the benefit of that sacri- 
fice, of which it was an essential append- 
age ; the other secured the possibility of 

q3 
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such a participation to all, who should then 
and for ever name the name of Christ". 

In this view of the rite we perceive the 
propriety of St. Paul's declaration, that in 
it we announce the death of our Lord : and 
we hence understand, why the annuncia- 
tion and the contemplation of that death 
in the Sacrament should be a matter of 
congratiilation to the church of Christ. We 
should have little cause to rejoice in the 
death of our Lord, considered as a mere 
martyr to truth ; though we might in con- 
sequence venerate his memory, and feel 
grateful for such an instance of his disin- 
terested love to us. But viewed in its true 
light, as the great sacrifice of atonement 
and peace, a very different foundation for 
mutual congratulation is laid, and the pro- 
priety of commemorating the death of our 
Lord, as an eucharistic service, becomes at 
once apparent. And hence too we derive, 
with clearness and facility, the most im- 
portant benefits annexed to a participation 

s 3 Tim. ii. 19. 
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in the rite. For hence, if the previous rea- 
soning be correct, it inevitably follows, that 
in the celebration of the Lord's Supper, all 
the benefits of that sacrifice, of which it is 
an inseparable appendage, are communi- 
cated to the faithful participant. 

These it is hardly necessary to enume- 
rate in detail.^ They all branch out of that 
one, which it was the particular object of 
the sacrifice to secure; reconciliation to 
God in the pardon of sin. From this may 
be derived all the consequential benefits of 
that reconciliation, and of the state of fa^ 
vour in which it places us. But the consi- 
deration of these we will for the present 
defer : there being another view of the Sa- 
crament, to which, as furnishing an answer 
to a particular objection to the idea of the 
Lord's Supper already given, and -laying ad- 
ditional grounds for the expectation of be- 
nefits from its celebration, I am desirous of 
first calling your attention. 

The objection alluded to arises from the 
difficulty, which, on the idea of the Lord's 
Supper being a feast upon a sacrifice, pre- 
sents itself, in the command to partake in the 

Q 4 
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blood of the victim ; a point so strictly and 
forcibly prohibited, not only in the sacri- 
ficial enactments, but in the domestic regu- 
lations, of the Law of Moses. Such a com- 
mand would indeed, under any circum- 
stances, have been not a little offensive to 
Jewish feelings; (and salvation, we are to 
recollect, was to be first preached to the 
Jews ;) but it must have been especially so, 
in reference to the blood of a sacrifice. 

But if we look to the probable reasons of 
that prohibition in the Law of Moses, we 
may perhaps find the difficulty, even as it 
respects the eating of blood as a part of a 
religious festival, considerably lightened, 
and a consideration of the occasions, on 
which a participation in the very blood of 
victims offered in sacrifice, though prohi- 
bited in the Levitical Law, was customary 
throughout the ancient world, may lead us 
to some new and additional views of the 
rite, distinct from, though not inconsistent 
with, its more direct and obvious character 
of a festivaL 

The prohibition of eating blood, both to 
the descendants of Noah, and to the Israel- 
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ites in particular, considered in the light of 
a moral or economical regulation, has been 
variously accounted for. It has been com- 
monly referred to the desire of checking 
the tendency to shedding blood at all, and 
more especially, as far as respected the Is- 
raelites, in some wanton and cruel circum- 
istances, by wlych the nations around them 
had outraged nature itself for the gratifica- 
tion of their appetites. But, as a part of re- 
ligion, or of religious service strictly so 
called, it had, independently of any refer- 
ence to a contrary practice of the heathen, 
to which it has also been supposed to al- 
lude *, a special significancy in the revelation 
of Moses, regarded, not as an insulated 
scheme of religious polity, but as part of an 
extensive system, comprehending the whole 
series of God's dispensations from the be- 
ginning to the end of time. It was a fun- 
damental position of that system, in ob- 
vious, though in the earlier ages not under- 
stood reference, to the death of the Re- 
deemer ; that without shedding of blood there 

' See Spencer de Leg. Hebraew. Ritual, in Diss, de 
Act. XV. 20. ad fin. lib. II. 
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was no remission " of sin ; that the life was 
in the blood'', and that this was to be re- 
served from all profane uses, to make atone- 
ment for souls ^. It was contemplated as 
the most holy part of every sacrifice, and 
was commanded to be poured out before 
the Lord at his altar. The value and the 
importance attached to the shedding of 
blood, was, in consistence with these views 
of its efficacy and holiness, to be impressed 
upon the mind by every possible circum- 
stance, which would add to its effect. Hence 
the Israelites were strictly forbidden to 
make it a part of their ordinary food ; even 
the blood of animals killed for their daily 
sustenance was to be loofed upon as some- 
thing sacred ; and the symbolic purchase of 
their souls and seed of life in its highest 
sense, was no longer to be profaned to any 
common use, or to the gratification of a 
mere animal appetite ^ Till the great sa- 
crifice was completed, and the blood of Christ, 

" Heb. ix. 22, 

X Gen. ix. 4. Lev. xvii. 11. 14. Deut. xii. 23. 

y Lev. xvii. ut ^^p. Deut. xii. 27. - 

^ Lev. xvii. passim. Deut. xii. 16 — 27. 
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as of a Lamb without blemish and without 
spot % was poured out in real expiation of 
the sins of the world ; the idea of a peculiar 
sanctity was attached to whatever might, 
however remotely, typify that precious blood- 
shedding. How far this remarkable prohi- 
bition may have operated, in leading the 
minds of the niore intellectual worshippers 
to the apprehension of some spiritual signi- 
ficancy of the observance, it would be vain 
to inquire. Intimations of the futility of a 
reliance on the blood of bulls and of goats 
are indeed to be found in the Prophets, but 
that by a mere declaration of the ineffi- 
ciency of these, as a means of reconciliation, 
the worshippers should be enabled to look 
forward to another and a better blood- 
shedding, of which these were but types and 
shadows, may reasonably be doubted. Nor 
was it requisite that they should. It was 
sufficient for every essential purpose, if the 
rite, which tried their obedience, should, in 
its proper season, appear to have been fur- 
ther intended, as a type of something more 

« 1 Pet. i. 19. 
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important. And thus the prohibition of 
blood unquestionably appears to us. Inter- 
preted with the knowledge which we pos- 
sess, we have no difficulty in referring it to 
the blood-shedding of Christ ; and this re- 
ference at once frees us from any embarrass- 
ment with respect to the language of our 
Lord, in the institution of the Eucharist. 
Whatever difficulties the eating of blood 
may have presented to Jewish minds before 
the- offering of the sacrifice of Christ, they 
vanish when considered in reference to that 
offering once made. The prohibition may to 
the Israelites have had its meaning and ef- 
fect, in the mystic reverence thus thrown 
around the blood itself,and the indistinct ap- 
prehension of something spiritual, to which 
it might be supposed to allude. By us it may 
well be understood, as announcing in fact 
the inefficiency of those sacrifices, in which 
the eating of blood was forbidden. They 
could not give life, and therefore a partici- 
pation in that, which was the life, or typified 
it, could make no part of the service. But 
when the real and effectual sacrifice of 
Christ was offered, a participation in the 
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wine, as representing his blood, was as ap-> 
propriately enjoined, as the blood itself was 
in the legal and typical sacrifices prohibited. 
And the essential difference between the two 
could not be more strongly marked, than 
by the introduction of a circumstancej im- 
plying that we have that life through him, 
which the former appointments were inca- 
pable of affording ; that in the Lord's Sup- 
per we partake of a truly life-giving sacrifice. 

But, as I have observed, another view of 
the sacrament presents itself, not inconsist- 
ent with, yet distinct from the notion, un- 
der which we have hitherto considered it, 
as a feast upon a sacrifice ; and in which 
the propriety of the particular injunction, 
as to which a difficulty is raised, will be yet 
further apparent. 

The participation in the blood of the 
victims offered, nay, sometimes, in that of 
beasts slain without the special circum- 
stances of sacrifice, nay, yet further and 
more remarkably, sometimes, in human 
blood drawn from the living subject, had its 
own conventional meaning among the rites 
of the ancient world ; and though prohibited 
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to the Jews, was common among the people 
whb surrounded them. It was indeed so 
generally diffused among the heathen na- 
tions of antiquity, that it possessed little 
short of a natural significancy. It was the 
almost universal mode of binding together, 
in mutual compacts, covenants, or associa- 
tions, those who together partook of the 
blood of the victim ; and it was not only the 
universal, but the most sacred and obliga- 
tory bond of such covenants. And it is 
seemingly to this use of the -rite, that our 
Saviour refers, when he speaks of the cUp 
as the blood of the new covenant, or the new 
covenant in his blood. His blood, shed for 
the remission of sins, was to be made effect- 
ual to a yet further purpose, and to be- 
come, in a symbolical participatioiij the bond 
and the token of our Christian fellowship, 
and of the new covenant entered into with 
us by God. The prescription of drinking 
blood, in this sense, contained nothing in 
itself revolting from the feelings of human 
nature ; for it was, as has been observed, the 
most solemn and accustomed rite, appro- 
priated to such occasions; and with the 
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Jews themselves it could have needed no 
other sanction, than that, which he must 
have had the power of giving, who should 
have ventured to propose the abrogation, in 
its minutest circumstance, of any part of 
the Mosaic ritual. In other words, even 
their scruples would have given way to the 
authority of him, whom they should have 
recognized as their expected Messiah ; and 
though unable to persuade them of the 
rightful claim of Jesus to this title, yet it is 
only on the ground of his possessing it, that 
we call upon them to pay attention to his 
words. And with respect to ourselves, we 
may observe further, that the interpretation 
thus given to the drinking the blood of 
Christ in the Sacrament, falls in with thos^ 
various passages of th6 New Testament, in 
which the blood-shedding of Christ is spoken 
of as the ratification of a covenant, and dis- 
tinctly called, as in the Epistle to the He- 
brewsf, the Mood of the covenant, and the blood 
of the everlasting covenant ''. 

And thus, perhaps, the participation in 

b Heb. X. 29. xiii. 20. 
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the bread, as the symbolic representation of 
the body of Christ, might be not improperly 
regarded, as the festive part of the rite, 
strictly so called, and in which the victim 
was fed upon; while the participation of 
the cup might be considered as a federal 
act, not inappropriate to the occasion of the 
feast. This would remove the only import-* 
ant difficulty, that of feasting on blood ; the 
thing most strenuously forbidden in the 
Law, But, perhaps, even this is unneces- 
sary, and may be looked upon as too much 
of a refinement. 

There is, however, it must be observed, 
upon any supposition, a distinct office as- 
signable to the bread, no less than the wine 
in the Sacrament ; and one, closely adapted 
to the idea of the festive participation in 
the victim being confined to that part of 
the rite, which consists in eating bread, as 
the body of our Lord. I allude to the com- 
munion, or identity, established between 
the Redeemer and the redeemed ; the gene- 
ral notion of which pervades the language 
of the New Testament, and of which the 
celebration of the Eucharist is a most ob- 
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vious symbolical representation. Indeed I 
cannot hdp thinking, that the universal 
practice of feeding on the victim, as a part 
of the rite of sacrifice, was founded chiefly, 
if not entirely, upon this very idea of iden- 
tifying the person sacrificing with the thing 
sacrificed. Now this was done in the Jew- 
ish sacrifices, by eating of the body of the 
victim only : and as the Israelites by eating 
of the victim only partook of the mystic sar- 
crifices of atonement and redemption under 
the Law, so may we be presumed in the 
bread of the Eucharist, considered as the 
body of Christ, to partake of and to become 
identified with the Redeemer himself. And 
though I am far from contending for this 
as the necessary interpretation of the ritCj 
yet falling in as it does with the view on 
which we have insisted, it is perhaps not 
undeserving of consideration. If it be ac- 
cepted, as supplemental to that view, the 
result of the whole would be, that by eating 
in the Lord's Supper, we are more espe- 
cially made partakers in the sacrifice ; by 
drinking, we more especially bind ourselves 
to the covenant made for us in Christ ; and 

R 
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the twofold view, thus presented to us of 
the Sacrament, exactly corresponds with the 
twofold idea of the death of Christ fami- 
liar to us in Scripture, as a sacrifice for sin, 
and as the ratification of a covenant. 

The inferences already drawn from the 
general character of the rite, as a feast upon 
a sacrifice, might be not a little strength-^, 
ened by the more particular consideration 
of that sacrifice of the Law, by which the 
death of Christ was most exactly and re- 
markably typified; and to which our at- 
tention is drawn by the time of appoint- 
ment of the Eucharist. It was at the sea- 
son of the Paschal solemnity, perhaps after 
the actual cielebration of the Paschal Sup- 
per, and with a direct allusion to it in his 
declaration, that with desire he had desired 
to eat that passover with them", that our 
Lord established the holy Communion. 
From hence alone a presumption might 
arise, that the one rite was in some way. con- 
nected with the other ; but this I mention 
only by the way, forbearing to dwell upon 

<= Luke xxii. 15. 
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it in this place, because a fitter opportunity 
will hereafter occur of estimating ithe value 
of the presumption, when we come to the 
consideration of the passages, in the apo- 
stolical Epistles, bearing upon the subject 
before us. 

For the present I shall conclude with 
some brief remarks on the light thrown 
upon the general subject of inquiry, by what 
has been observed in the present Lecture. 

From the primary view taken of the na- 
ture of the rite, founded upon its conven- 
tional significancy as illustrated by the 
words and circumstances of institution, the 
special character of the benefits conferred 
in it, the great object of our solicitude, mayj 
it seems, without difficulty be deduced. If 
the sacrament of the Lord's Supper be 
rightly considered as a feast upon a sacri- 
fice, it will'follow, that in it are communi- 
cated generally to the participants all the 
benefits of that sacrifice, of which they be- 
come partakers in its due celebration. And 
the sacrifice of Christ, being a sacrifice of 
atonement and peace-offering, pardon of sin 
and reconciliation to God, would seem to be 

R 2 
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the immediate fruits of a participation in it, 
the primary and fundamental benefit an- 
nexed to the ordinance ; while our restora- 
tion to the hope of eternal life, and the 
assurance of the aid of the Holy Spirit 
to enable us to secure the verifi^eation of 
our hope, would seem to be the necessary 
consequence of the reconciliation thus 
effected. 

In looking to the detail of the feast, we 
find these conclusions not a little strength- 
ened by the more particular circumstances 
of its celebration. In the notion of feeding 
upon the body of Christ, seems to be implied 
and signified that personal identification 
with him, by which, as members of the same 
body, we become entitled to partake of his 
fulness ^ ; of the graces of that Spirit which 
was poured out on him without measure *, 
and of that life which we are expressly said 
to have in him '. But more especially in 
the introduction of so new a circumstance 
into a sacrificial observance, as that of drink- 



d John i. 16. Ephes. iv. 13. « John iii. 34. 

f 1 John V. 11. 
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ing the blood of the victim, do we find an 
additional and special iassurance of the real- 
ity of our title to eternal life ; signified by 
our participation in that, which having been 
considered as the life, and as such forbidden 
in the Levitical sacrifices, is, on the other 
hand, especially and appropriately enjoined 
to thosej wh(i are restored to the hope of 
immortality by the sacrifice of Him, through 
whose blood a real and effectual atonement 
was made for the sins of the world, and the 
sole obstacle to the enjoyment of our origin- 
al and eternal inheritance removed. 

These inferences, derived from the consi- 
deration of the rite, in its character of a 
feast upon a sacrifice, are again yet further 
confirmed by our Lord's declaration, in re- 
ference to the cup, that it is the blood of a 
covenant, directing us at once to recognize 
in it, the occasion and the mode of our eon- 
firming and applying to ourselves that fe- 
deral relation with our Maker, ratified in 
the blood of Christ, and by which we be- 
come, on the fulfilment of our part of the 
engagement, entitled to all the benefits se- 
cured to us in it, on the part of God. These 

R 3 
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it is no further necessary to enumerate: 
they are comprised in the general promises, 
by which we are led to embrace the religion 
of the Redeemer; and fall in with those, 
which we have already deduced from our 
previous consideration of the rite. 

Of these benefits, in its general character 
of a federal act, no less than in that of a 
feast upon the sacrifice, by which they are 
more especially purchased and secured to 
us, the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper is 
the obvious pledge, on the part of him who 
calls us to it ; as it is, correspondently, a de- 
claration, on our part, of our acceptance of 
the offers of the Gospel, on the conditions 
to which that acceptance binds us ; the con- 
ditions of faith in the merits and obedience 
to the law of our Redeemer. May the 
sincerity of our endeavours to fulfill our 
part of the compact be found in harmony 
with our assurance, that the promises of 
God made to us in Christ, and visibly pro- 
pounded to us in his ordinances, will never 
fail: so shall we be enabled to celebrate, 
with a real feeling of its excellency, the 
feast to which w^e are invited ; and to re- 
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joice, individually, in the personal applica- 
tion to ourselves of those benefits, of which 
the Sacrament is the guarantee to all faith- 
ful communicants. 
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1 Cor. X. 16. 

The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the 
communion of the blood of Christ^ the bread 
which we brmk, is it not the communion of the 
body of Christ f 

The progress of our inquiry into the be- 
nefits annexed to a participation in the sa- 
crament of the Lord's Supper, so far as they 
may be deduced from the consideration of 
the nature of the rite itself, and the words 
and circumstances by which its natural sig- 
nificancy was more especially limited and 
defined in its institution, seems to have led 
us to the following conclusions : 

First, and generally, that the rite itself is 
of the nature of a feast i and therefore pri- 
marily intended to nourish and support, or 
to represent naurishmemt and support ; and 
that, making part of a religious service, the 
nourishment represented by it must be spi- 
ritual: that the specific character of the 
feast is that of a feast upon a sacrifice ; and 
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that therefore the benefits derived from a 
participation in it, must be the communica- 
tion of the beneficial results accruing from 
the sacrifice to which it refers, or is ap- 
pendant. 

Secondly, and more particularly, that it 
is, in fact, a feast upon the body and blood 
of Christ, symbolically represented by the 
bread and wine of the Eucharist, and con- 
sidered as the sacrifice of atonement, re- 
demption, and peace-oifering for the whole 
race of mankind ; communicating to those, 
who faithfully partake of it, under this idea 
and in conformity with the injunction of 
their Lord, remission of sin and all other 
benefits of his passion. 

It has further appeared, that by the sym- 
bolical union eifected by a participation in 
the holy elements, is expressed and ce- 
mented that communion and identity, in 
many important respects, between the Re- 
deemer and the redeemed, the head and 
the members of his church, spoken of by 
our Lord himself, and so often alluded to 
in the writings of his Apostles, and by 
which we become partakers of his fulness ; 
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receiving, according to our capacities, the 
gracious influences of that Spirit, which was 
poured out on him in his human nature 
without measure ; and 4;he communication 
of the principle of that eternal life, which 
we shall hereafter enjoy with him in hea- 
ven. 

Lastly, we Jiave observed, that the parti- 
cipation in the wine of the Sacrament has 
probably a yet further meaning, suggested 
indeed by the expressions used by our Lord 
himself in giving the cup, that of binding us, 
by the most solemn federal rite of antiquity, 
to the observance of the new covenant rati- 
fied in the blood of Jesus Christ, and by con- 
sequence assuring to us the communication 
of all the benefits resulting from the cove- 
nant, to which we are thus made parties. 

It is to an inquiry, how far these ideas of 
the nature and benefits of the institution 
are in accordance with what we may else- 
where in the New Testament learn respect- 
ing the rite; how far they may be con- 
firmed, or of what extension they may be 
capable, from the incidental notices of it to 
be found in the apostolical writings, or in 
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the anticipatiye references to it in the Gos- 
pels, that I now proceed, 

I pass over those passages in the Acts of 
the Apostles, in which, under the expression 
of breaking bread% the Lord's Supper is 
probably alluded to ; not from any doubts 
in my own mind with respect to the allu- 
sion, in some at least of the places alleged, 
but because the passages themselves contain 
little bearing upon our immediate inquiry. 
They neither illustrate the nature of the 
rite, nor suggest any thing with respect to 
the benefits resulting from its celebration. 
The utmost use that we could make of 
them, would be to confirm that part of our 
primary view of the sacraments, which con- 
templated the institution of the Lord's Sup- 
per, as the rite of communion in the reli- 

» Acts ii. 42. 46. xx. 7. 11. Tertullian seems to under- 
stand Acts xxvii. 35. of the Lord's Supper. Speaking of 
St. Paul, he says, " In navi coram omnibus Eiichar'istiam 
"fecit.'''' De Orat. cap. xxiv. But the allusion to the 
Lord's Supper is not quite certain. The old Syriac trans- 
lates Acts ii. 42. and xx. 7. breaking the Eucharist. See 
Dr. A. Clarke's Discourse on the Holy Eucharist, pp.. 74. 
76. Waterland, Review of the Doctrine of the Eucharist, 
chap. I. and Griesbach, notice only the former of these 
texts, in reference to the Syriac. 
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gion of the Redeemer. We may observe 
too, by the way, that upon the supposition 
of these passages alluding to the Eucharist, 
they furnish an irrefragable testimony to 
the frequency with which the rite was ad- 
ministered, and of the importance attached 
to it from the beginning, as an indispens- 
able part of t|je religious service of the con- 
verts. 

Except in these passages, the Lord's Sup- 
per does not seem to be alluded to in the 
Acts of the Apostles ; and 1 therefore pro- 
ceed at once to the Epistles, in which the 
first, and perhaps the most important pas- 
sage in the whole New Testament, bearing 
upon our particular investigation, occurs in 
the tenth chapter of St. Paul's first Epistle 
to the Corinthians. It is valuable, not only 
for the doctrine it contains, but for the 
early date of the Epistle ; from which it ap- 
pears, that abuses, sufficient to call for the 
animadversion of the Apostle, had in that 
early era grown up in the celebration of 
the rite : a proof at once of its importance, 
and of the attention it had attracted. 

The passage itself is as follows : The cup 
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of blessing which we bless, is it not the com- 
munion of the blood of Christ P the bread 
which we break, is it not the communion of 
the body of Christ''? That the Lord's Sup- 
per is here spoken of cannot be made a 
question, but for the elucidation of the 
doctrine contained or implied in the pas- 
sage, and in order to enable us to derive 
from it the support which it is capable of 
affording to the views of the sacrament al- 
ready taken, a brief survey of St. Paul's ar- 
gument, in the chapter in which it occurs^ 
and in some preceding ones, will be found 
desirable. 

The occasion of its introduction by St. 
Paul was this. In the seventh chapter of 
the Epistle, he begins to deliver to his Co- 
rinthian readers his judgment on sundry 
particulars, concerning which they had 
written to consult him : and in the eighth 
comes to the question concerning the eat- 
ing of things offered in sacrifice to idols. 
In this chapter he shortly decides, that, 
though we may know an idol to be nothing, 

b 1 Cor. X. 16. 
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yet that in charity we must not let our 
knowledge become a stumblingblock to them 
that are weak % nor lead them to transgress 
by acting in opposition to their conscience, 
though unreasonably scrupulous, or even 
erroneous. 

In the ninth chapter he continues to 
urge the restraint, which in charity to 
others we ought often to put on our own 
actions, though otherwise justifiable; and 
to illustrate what ought in such cases to be 
our conduct by his own example : shewing^ 
that the liberty he had, as an Apostle^ he 
did not use to the uttermost, neither eating 
nor drinking at their expense, norj like St. 
Peter and other of the Apostles, leading 
about a wife^ to be chargeable to them: 
but, on the contrary, accommodating him- 
self even to the prejudices of all men, if in- 
nocent in themselves, that so he might save 
some' ; and subjecting himself to mortifi- 
cation, self-denial, and restraints of various 
kinds, to which nothing but charity, and 
his earnest desire of advancing the salva- 

«= 1 Cor. yiii. 9- =* 1 Cor. ix. 5. « 1 Cor. ix. 22. 
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tion of others, bound him. To a similar 
line of conduct, in matters in any way af- 
fecting their brethren, he by implication 
exhorts them ; observing, that in the exer- 
cise of this sort of self-control in the use of 
things innocent or indifferent, no more was 
required of them, as the followers of Christ 
contending for a heavenly prize, than they 
were accustomed to see practised, for the 
attainment of a far inferior object, by those 
who strove for the mastery in their secular 
games. 

In the tenth chapter he resumes and 
pursues further his argument concerning 
things offered to idols. Hitherto he had 
spoken of the want of charity, manifested 
in doing that which might make a brc/ther 
to offend^; he now begins to urge the pos- 
sible danger to themselves of the conduct, 
which he had as yet condemned on the 
score of charity only : reminding them, that 
while in the security of their conscience 
they ventured to partake in feasts, so close- 
ly connected with an idolatrous service, 

f 1 Cor. viii. 13. 
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they might indeed be in more danger thah 
they seemed to suspect, of falling into the 
idolatry, from which, in the strength of 
their persuasion of the nothingness of an 
idol s, they flattered themselves they were 
altogether free. This danger he places in 
the fact of such eating being, in itself, and 
abstracted from the knowledge, which might 
render it innocent in them, an overt act of 
idolatry. He observes, that with reference 
to the offence, in this case, it was not al- 
ways enough, even for Christians^ to know, 
that an idol is nothing ; for that in this re- 
spect our freedom, in consequence of our 
participation in the ordinances of the Gos- 
pel, cannot be greater than that of the Israel- 
ites in the desert, who had been baptized 
by an analogous baptism unto Moses in the 
cloud and in the sea ^• and who had figu- 
ratively eaten the same spiritual meat, and 
drank the same spiritual drink ' with those, 
who now had part in the Christian sacra- 
ments; but with whom, notwithstanding, 

s 1 Cor. viii. 4. x. 19. ^ 1 Cor. x. % 

' 1 Cor. X. 3, 4. 
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God wa4 not well pleased ^ on this very ac^ 
count; namely, their having partaken in 
an idolatrous festival. For the sole act of 
idolatry, objected to the Israelites on the 
occasion alluded to by St. Paul^ is that they 
sat down to eat and to drinky and rose up to 
play^. And from the narrative of the 
transaction in Exodus, it seems fair to in- 
fer, that many of them did this, with as 
little conscience of an idol'", that is, with as 
little intention of doing honour to the idol, 
as the Corinthians themselves in their par- 
ticipation of the feasts, following, or accom- 
panying the heathen sacrifices. For though 
some of them might, not improbably, be 
parties to the offerings made to the golden 
calf, as such ; yet the greater part seem 
from the context to have considered the sa- 
crifice as in reality offered to the Lord : ac- 
cording to the very words of Aaron, in\it- 
ing them to it, To-morrow is a feast to the 
Lord"". With these then the overt act of 
idolatry was, as in the case of those to 



k 1 Cor. X. 5. > 1 Cor. x. 7. 

m 1 Cor. viii. 7. x. 28, 29. " Exod. xxxii. 6. 
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whom St. Paul is writing, in the sitting 
down to eat of that, which had in fact been 
offered to an idol. And as this virtual 
idolatry had, in the case of the Israelites, 
been so (Severely punished; so St. Paul 
would insinuate, that a similai* self-indulg- 
ence, on the part of the Corinthians, could 
not be safe. 

Having thus pressed upon them the 
breach of charity, as it respected others, 
and the danger of falling unconsciously 
into idolatry and sin, as it respected them- 
selves, St. Paul next proceeds to argue yet 
further against the eating of things offered 
to idols, from its inconsistency with a par- 
ticipation in the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper ; a topic of argument of no little 
weight under any circumstances, but parti- 
cularly forcible, when addressed to those, 
who, like the primitive Christians, were in 
the habit of a far more frequent celebration 
of the Sacrament than we are accustomed 
to; and whose practical sense of its im- 
portance may be presumed to have been 
in some degree proportioned to that fre- 
quency. 

s 2 
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Now the whole force of the Apostle's 
reasoning in this part of his Epistle, rests 
upon the assumed and admitted analogy 
between the bread which we break, and the 
cup of blessing which we bless, in the Eu- 
charist, and the idol feasts, from which he 
would dissuade his readers. The table of 
the Lord and the table of devils, the cup 
of the Lord and the cup of devils, the com- 
munion implied in the one and the com- 
munion implied in the other, these are se- 
verally compared, and their total disso- 
nance asserted. But in what sense were 
the idol feasts in question a means or an 
occasion of communion with devils? jSurely 
by being celebrated on that, which had to 
devils been offered. In what like sense 
was the Lord's Supper the means or the 
occasion of an opposite communion ? Surely 
by being celebrated, not indeed literally 
on the actual victim of the sacrifice to 
which it referred, but on the symbolical re- 
presentation of it, the bread and wine, con- 
ventionally representing the body of Christ 
broken, and the blood of Christ shed for 
the sins of the world, and offered to God. 
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One can hardly conceive a stronger- con- 
firmation, than is thus afforded to the view 
of the nature of the sacrament, deduced 
from the words and circumstances of in- 
stitution ; nor, by consequence, of the bene- 
fits resulting from its due administration. 
Whatever advantage was supposed by the 
heathen to accyie from the observance of 
those rites, by which, as they imagined, 
their false deities were propitiated; what- 
ever benefits Israel after the flesh °, the na- 
tural descendants of Abraham, were permit- 
ted to look for from the due observance of 
the appointed sacrifices of the Law ; such, 
or analogous to these, must, if there be 
force and consistency in the argiiment of 
St. Paul, be the blessings conferred in the 
holy communion of the body and blood of 
Christ. If the sacrifices of the Law, when 
rightly celebrated, conveyed to him, who 
ate at the altar, the benefits which it was 
the object of the Levitical institutions to 
secure, after their capacity, to the partakers 
in them ; much more should that holy rite, 

■ i'h 
I Cor. X. 18. ! 
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of which the feasts which followed those 
sacrifices were but the types, convey to the 
faithful communicant pardon of sin and re- 
conciliation to God, the real and undoubt- 
ed purchase of that one all-sufficient sacri- 
fice, oblation, and satisfaction for the sins 
of the world, made in the body of Jesus 
Christ upon the cross, and to which the. 
feast of the Lord's Supper was by its very 
institution appendant. 

But in addition to the support, which we 
derive generally from the passage, of our 
original notion of the rite, as a feast upon 
a sacrifice, and of the benefits accruing 
from its celebration, under that idea; we 
further obtain from the language of St. Paul 
on this occasion, a direct and important 
confirmation of the more particular and 
subordinate view taken of the sacrament, 
as a rite of union and communion with our 
Redeemer; as the occasion, and instru- 
mentally the means, of our closer connec- 
tion with him, and, by consequence, of our 
participation in the benefits implied, or 
guaranteed to us, in that union. By eating 
of that bread which is the communion of his 
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body, and by drinking of that cup, which is 
the communion of Ms blood, we are made one 
with him and he with us, we dwell in him 
and he in us ; and inasmuch as we are else- 
where taught, that he dwells in us by his 
Spirit, and that in him alone we have life, 
we hence obtain the confirmed assurance of 
the gift of the JHoly Spirit, and of the con- 
tinuance of our restored claim to life, as 
the further and concomitant benefits of our 
participation in the sacrament. 

The account of the institution of the 
Eucharist given by St. Paul in the foUowv 
ing chapter, has been already noticed in 
connection with the evangelical narratives ; 
and the principal points, in reference to 
which ^t bea,rs on the particular subject of 
these Lectures^ already touched upon. 
The occasion of its introduction, however, 
and the manner in which the ordinance it- 
self is spoken of by the Apostle, suggest one 
or two observations, not wholly uninterest- 
ing to "the inquiry in which we are en- 
gaged. From the danger attached by St. 
Paul to an unworthy reception of the sa- 
crament, — that of being guilty of the body 
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and blood of the Lord, we may fairly infer 
some corresponding benefit from a due par,- 
ticipation in it, equivalent at least to the 
risk incurred ; and if the danger on the 
one hand be a just measure of the advan- 
tages on the other, we are, by the strong 
language of the Apostle in reference to the 
evils consequent upon a contempt of the 
sacrament, precluded from setting a low es- 
timate upon the corresponding blessings 
annexed to a reverent reception. Again, 
from the particular charge brought against 
the Corinthians of not discerning the Lord's 
body P, we infer irresistibly, that the ele- 
ments were not intended to be virtually 
what they were apparently, mere bread and 
wine ; and to this extent the passage con- 
firms our former inference, that they have 
a spiritual, or supernatural signification. 
And lastly, we may observe, that though 
the death of our Lord, as a mere fact, 
might be announced and commemorated 
by any - form of outward celebration, yet 
that in any propriety of expression, eating 

P 1 Cor. xi. 29. 
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and drinking could in no known sense ex- 
hibit the death of a person, except that 
death were a sacrifice, and the eating and 
drinking spoken of a participation in it : 
and so far the observation of St. Paul, that 
as often as we eat this bread, and drink this 
cup, we do shew the Lord's death till he 
come\ though, incidental to his narration 
of the appointment of the ordinance, tends 
to illustrate and confirm the view taken of 
the fundamental character of the rite. 

The next passage, in which apparent re- 
ference is made to the Lord's Supper, and 
a direct and important benefit asserted of 
our participation in it, occurs in the 
twelfth chapter of this Epistle; in the 
thirteenth verse of which it is said, that 
we have been all made to drink into one 
Spirit. 

My reason for understanding this of the 
Lord's Supper will not require many words 
of explanation. St. Paul has been, and is, 
speaking of the unity of the Spirit itself 
in a great diversity of operations ; that it 

q 1 Cor. xi. 26. 
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is one and the same Spirit that worketh in 
all the members of Christ's body, the 
church, and to various purposes. In illus- 
tration of this he says, that hy one Spirit 
are we all (or, we have all been) baptized 
into one body, whether Jews or Gentiles, 
whether bond or free; and we have all been 
made to drink into one Spirit. 

Now in the first clausie of the verse Bap- 
tism is plainly brought forward, as an in- 
stance of one operation of the Spirit ; and 
it is, I think, equally evident, that the 
drinking of the Spirit in the following 
clause is intended, not for a repetition of 
the same, but for an additional illustra- 
tion. It would clearly be to no purpose 
to say, that it was one Spirit that acted in 
both cases, if, in reality, the acts themselves 
were the same ; it is the very diversity of 
the actions, which constitutes the applica- 
bility of the instances alleged to the pur- 
pose for which they are brought forward 
by St. Paul ; namely, the assertion of the 
unity of the Spirit in these various opera- 

' 1 Cor. xii. 13. 
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tions. And this being admitted, it seems 
vain to seek for any other interpretation of 
the drinking of the Spirit, .than that which 
refers it to the Eucharist ; for, not to dwell 
upon the mere propriety of expression, we 
know of nothing in the religion, which 
would here bear a juxta-position with Bap- 
tism, but the other sacrament. And the 
justice of this reference being acknow- 
ledged, we derive from the passage a fur- 
ther and not unimportant confirmation of 
the reality of one essential benefit, already 
contended for in the Lord's Supper, namely, 
of the gift of the Holy Spirit concomitant 
with its administration. 

There is one other passage in this Epistle, 
from which some valuable inferences in con- 
firmation of our previous doctrine may, I 
think, fairly be deduced. 

I have already observed, that the time of 
appointment and other circumstances at- 
tending the institution of the Eucharist, al- 
most necessarily connect it with the pas- 
chal solemnities of the Levitical Law. The 
very essence of that celebration consisted in 
the feast, which was made upon a lamb al- 
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ready offered to God with all the forms of 
Sacrifice at his altar ; and it is on a similar 
feast upon the sacred elements, as the re- 
presentatives of the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world, (of which the pas- 
chal victim was the type,) that we have in- 
sisted, as being the true notion of the Lord's 
Supper. So far they clearly correspond. 
But an assertion of St. Paul, in the fifth 
chapter of this Epistle, removes every doubt 
as to a connection, which we have hitherto 
contended for only as highly probable. 

Christ, says he, our Passover is crucified 
for us, therefore let us keep the feast ^. 

Now I do not contend, that in the feast 
here spoken of there is any allusion to the 
Lord's Supper ; on the contrary, it is plain 
from the whole context, that the feast, to 
which we are here invited by the Apostle 
on the unleavened bread of sincerity and 
truth \ is a life of holiness corresponding to 
the profession of a Christian, and for which 
the expurgation of the old leaven of ma- 
lice and wickedness" is indispensable. But 

=> 1 Cor. V. 7. '1 Cor. v. 8. " Ibid. 
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the very fundamental fact, upon which, as 
literally true, the exhortation of the Apostle 
is founded, namely, that Christ is indeed 
mr, that is, the Christian Passover, of it- 
self seems to imply the celebration of some 
feast upon him, as our Passover, analogous 
to the paschal supper. For the Jewish pass- 
over, to which reference is here made, con- 
sisting of two parts, of the sacrificial offer- 
ing of a lamb, and of a feast following on 
the lamb offered ; so also ought the Chris- 
tian passover, which is here compared with 
it. But Christ crucified for us correspond- 
ing to the lamb offered, on him we ought 
to keep the feast. And on him we do in 
fact feast, thereby fulfilling the other part 
of the paschal ceremony, if the Eucharist 
be, as we have contended, a real festival, ce- 
lebrated upon bread and wine, symbolically 
substituted for and representing that body 
and blood, on which it would be not less 
impossible in fact, than repulsive in theory, 
for us to feed. But if this be denied of the 
Lord's Supper, we shall in vain look else- 
where for that completion of the compari- 
son, to which we are naturally led by the 
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assertion of St. Paul; and the Christian 
passover will be deficient, in what was ap- 
parently the most essential part of the or- 
dinance with which it is compared. Reject 
the notion of the Lord's Supper as a feast 
upon the sacrifice of Christ, and Christ will 
be but half our passover ; admit it, and the 
celebration of the holy Communion is as 
exact a fulfilment of the type of the pas^ 
chal supper, as the death of Christ was of 
the oflfering of the paschal lamb. 

Other allusions to the Lord's Supper, 
which may be found, or fancied, in other 
parts of the Epistles, are too doubtful, or of 
too little moment in reference to the in- 
quiry before us, to justify our dwelling on 
them ; and I therefore pass at once to the 
only passage in the Gospels, in which the 
holy Communion appears to be directly re- 
ferred to by way of anticipation. I allude 
to the remarkable words in the sixth chap- 
ter of St. John's Gospel, in which our Lord 
asserts the necessity of eating his flesh and 
drinking his blood. 

Verily, verily, I say unto you, says he, Eae- 
cept ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and 
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drink his blood, ye have no life in you. 
Whoso eateth my flesh, and drinketh my 
Mood hath eternal life ; and I will raise him 
up at the last day *. 

In the discussion of this celebrated pas- 
sage my chief object will be to shew, that 
the Lord's Supper is indeed probably al- 
luded to in it ; the consequences, on that 
supposition resulting from it, in confirma- 
tion or extension of our previous inferences, 
will be, I trust, too obvious to require any 
special developement. 

I am indeed well aware, that in under- 
taking to shew, that in the chapter in ques- 
tion our Lord does at all allude to the sa- 
crament of the Eucharist, I shall be opposed 
to many names of great and deserved au- 
thority in the church ; and to many eminent 
writers of our own communion. Yet I should 
hope that their number is not so great, nor 
the influence of their names so overpower- 
ing, but that the question still lies open to 
investigation, without danger of incurring 
the reproach (for such I should esteem it) 
of endeavouring to revive, or give counte- 

» John vi. 53, 54. 
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nance to an exploded or untenable hypothe- 
sis. Some brief remarks upon the state of 
the question, so far as authorities are con- 
cerned, may perhaps be . a not unfit intro- 
duction to the proposed examination of the 
passage. 

With respect to the testimony of the 
early Fathers, (I speak of those commonly 
called apostolical,) Ignatius is the only one, 
with respect to whom a doubt can arise; 
and the supposed reference to this chapter, 
in his Epistle to the Romans y, though 
strongly urged by Johnson and Brett, is 
much too obscure and uncertain, to enable 
us to determine any thing from it, as to the 
application of the words in debate to the 
Eucharist. With regard to those of a later 
date, Johnson' claims them for, Waterland* 
against, and Lampe**, though himself hostile 

y Ignat. ad Rom. cap. vii. p. 40. edit. T. Smith, 
Oxon. 1709. Whether Ignatius here refers to the Eucha- 
rist at all is doubtful ; much more so, whether he so re- 
fers in connection with John vi. 

2 Unbloody Sacrifice, Part I. chap. ii. §. 5. 

* Review of the Doctrine of the Eucharist, chap. vi. 

^ Comment. Evang. secundum Joann. cap. vi. 51. not. 
f. p. 256. vol. II. Lampe says, " Negari nequit, Pa- 
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to the application of the passage to the Sa- 
crament, inclines to allow the Pathefrs to be 
in favour of it. 

The Romanists are divided; but the 
main inducement of those, who deny its 
application to the Lord's Supper, seems to 
be, the strong testimony it would bear to 
the necessity of a communion in both kinds : 
as, on the other hand, the chief reason for 
r^ecting it, among foreign protestants at 
least, seems to have been the dread of ex^ 
alting too highly the external rite, and of 
falling into the papistical error of the opus 
ope'mtum. ' 

Among our own writers, indeed, this lat- 
ter motive has had an extensive influence, 
especiially with the more early ones. And 
in the beginning and middle of the last cen- 
tury, to this was added a certain desire of 
rationalizing the Christian doctrine, which 
may be observed, not only among professed 
Socinians, but among those, who in most 
points were far removed from the suspicion 
of favouring Socinian tenets. 

" trum maximum numerum nostrum locum de sacramen- 
" tali manducatione intellexisse.'" 

T 
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On the other hand, there has been not a 
little difference of opinion among those, whtf 
agreed in the general idea, that the words 
in question might fairly be considered as 
referring, in some sense, to the sacrament of 
the Eucharist. 

Many, for instance, seem to have thought, 
that though the real intent of our Sa,viour, 
throughout the chapter, was only to im- 
press upon his hearers the necessity of em- 
bracing with firm faith the doctrine,, of 
which the efficacy of his death and blood- 
shedding formed a part ; yet that he might, 
though without distinct or purposed allu- 
sion, have had in his thoughts the celebra- 
tion df that then future rite, by which be- 
lievers were afterwards openly and visibly 
to testify their adherence to him.. 

Others again have gone so far as to allow, 
that the passage may indeed be applied to 
the illustration of the doctrine of the Eu^ 
charist ; although they have been unwilling 
to admit, that in its delivery by our Saviour, 
there was any intention of such an applica- 
tion of his words. These have laid much 
stress on the circumstance of the Sacrament 
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not being at that time instituted ; and from 
this fact have drawn two inferenGes of very 
unequal solidity: the one, not easily im- 
peachable, that the words of our Lord could 
not have been understood of the holy Com- 
munion by those to whom they were ad- 
dressed ; the other, scarcely tenable, that, 
because not then so understood, they could 
not consistently, eft any, future time, be ap- 
plied to the direct interpretation of the in- 
stituted rite. 

And, lastly, there have been others, who, 
admitting that the allusion was unintelligi- 
ble at the time, have nevertheless not hesi- 
tated to consider the words uttered by our 
Lord, as originally intended by him to refer 
primarily and most directly to the sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper ; in the allusion 
to a subsequent appointment perceiving no 
other difficulty, than may be found in many 
similar declarations of our Lord recorded 
by the same Evangelist. 

With none of these will the view of the 
passage about to be proposed exactly co- 
incide. My own idea is, that in the words, 
Eoeceptye eat the flesh ofth&Son of man, and 
T 2 
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drink Ms blood, ye have no life in you, our 
Lord intended to assert, primarily and di- 
rectly, the iiecessity of a participation in 
the sacrifice, which he was to offer for the 
life of the world; of which participation 
the feeding on the victim slain, was, in re- 
ference to other sacrifices, the usual and re- 
cognized- method : and that, secondarily, or 
by implication, he meant to declare the fu- 
ture necessity of partaking in that rite, 
which, when instituted and carried into ef- 
fect, should remove the difficulty, which so 
severely shocked the minds and feelings of 
his hearers at the time. Against this inter- 
pretation of the passage, I am aware of no 
objection, which does not in truth lie, not 
so much against the interpretation itself, as 
it respects the words of our Lord, or the 
context in which they are found, as against 
the particular notion of the Sacrament on 
which it proceeds, and which has hitherto 
been maintained in these Lectures. 

But the probability or improbability of 
the interpretation will be best ascertained, 
by an examination of the circumstances 
which led to our Lord's declaration. 
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Now the passage itself occurs in the 
course of a very remarkable dialogue be!- 
tween our blessed Lord and the Galilean 
multitude, which had followed him, after 
the miraculous distribution of the loaves 
and fishes, from the desert to Capernaum : 
and is introduced by a reference to that 
transaction. 

The effect of tliat miracle was peculiar : 
it was the first and the only one that pro- 
voked, from any considerable assemblage of 
the Jewish people, ahy very direct acknow- 
ledgment of Jesus Christy as their expected 
Messiah : in consequence of it, those who 
saw the miracle, declared, This is of a truth 
that prophet which should come into the 
world". 

The similarity of the particular exertion 
of power on that occasion to the miraculouis 
feeding of their fathers in the wilderness, 
seems to have been the circumstance which 
produced this effect upon them, and led 
them to the conclusion, that he, who exhi- 
bited it, was the prophet, like unto himself, 

<= John vi. 14. 
T 3 
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whom Moses had taught them to expect. 
This, we are to observe, was the first and 
immediate effect of the miracle on those in 
whose presence it was performed. But in 
the interval between its performance and 
their finding our Lord at Gapernaum, diffi- 
culties had arisen in, or been suggested to, 
their minds ; or, at all events, a method had 
been found of extenuating the mighty work 
which they had witnessed, in comparison 
with that wrought by Moses in the presence 
of their forefathers. Unless indeed, which 
from our Lord's first words to them seems 
not improbable, they had followed him in 
the hope, that he would prove his equality 
with Moses, by a like continuous grant of 
supernatural sustenance. Be this however 
as it may, it is evidently to this test that 
they seem willing to submit our Lord's pre- 
tensions, when, in demanding of him a sign, 
they suggest the gift of manna in the wil- 
derness S as that which would furnish a 
good example of the sort of sign that they 
desired, and of which they were ready to ac- 
knowledge the validity. 

d John vi. 30, 81. 
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In answer to this our Lord, omitting any 
notice of the pretended reason for which 
iJiey sought a sign, endeavours to turn their 
attention from thq carnal benefit, which was 
their real object, to the spiritual blessings 
to be obtained from his manifestation to the 
world ; from the food, which they sought 
for the sustenance of their bodies upon 
earth, to the trufe bread, which was to nou- 
rish them to everlasting life ; and which, 
like that given to their fathers by Moses, 
or rather by God through Moses, he declares 
to : them, had come down from heaven in 
his person. 

It is at this assertion of his having come 
down from heaven, and not at any thing 
that he had hitherto said of the bread of 
life, that their first murmurs are excited ; 
nor could they comprehend, how he, whom 
they considered as the son of Joseph, whose 
father and mother they knew % could be said 
to have so come down. 

This difficulty Jesus Christ seems to ad- 
mit by his declaration, that the belief of it 

'^ John vi. 42. 
T 4 
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required a faith, which was the gift of God, 
and could not be had without his gracious 
interference ; for no man could come to him, 
except the Father drew himK But so far 
from suggesting, or attempting any expla- 
nation of what he had before said, he goes 
on to enforce his previous doctrine, and the 
further necessity of that faith, which their 
incredulity had impressed upon his mind, 
by the reiteration and extension of his for- 
mer words. He that believeth on me, says 
he, hath everlasting- life. lam that bread of 
life ^ : the bread, that is, by which everlast- 
ing life is sustained, but which can only be 
itself procured through the medium of 
faith in me. Your fathers did, indeed, eat 
of bread from heaven, the manna in the wil- 
derness, but that was for the sustenance- of 
their bodies only in the present life; and 
they died. This is the bread, whkh also, 
like that, cometh down from heaven, that a 
man may eat thereof and not die, but live 
for ever^. '■■ , 

Now it is particularly to be observed, 

f John vi. 44. s John vi. 47, 48. 

h John vi. 49, 60, 51. 
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that, up to this point, his repeated assertion, 
that he was himself the bread of life on 
which they were to feed, seems not to have 
produced any remarkable effect on the 
minds of his hearers : whatever force or 
meaning they attached to the expression, 
they evidently took no offence at it. Nor 
from any thing which has as yet been con- 
sidered, I am (Jiiite ready to admit, could 
any allusion to the Sacrament be legiti- 
mately sustained. So far, no more could 
fairly be inferred by us from the words of 
our Lord, than was perhaps supposed by his 
immediate hearers, that, in some way, he 
was to be the author and support of life, to 
those who should believe on him. And the 
facility with which his previous language 
may be adapted to this view of the subject 
has led many to maintain, that the sole de- 
sign of Jesus (Christ, ^throughout the chapr- 
ter before us, was to impress upon his hear^ 
ers the necessity, of a spiritual feeding on 
him ; and peremptorily to exclude any re- 
ference to the Lord's Supper, in that paj-t 
of his discourse which we have yet to ex- 
amine, because hitherto there are no traces 
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of any intentional reference to it. This me- 
thod of argument, however, besides being 
in itself inconclusive, proceeds (it may be 
said, I hope, without offence) upon a mis- 
taken view of the sort of connection trace- 
able between the several parts of our Lord's 
discourse on this occasion. 

The truth is, he seems to have gone on 
throughout the conference which we are 
considering, after his usual custom ; follow- 
ing up the ideas, which severally and suc- 
cessively suggested themselves to his own 
mind out of the previous observations, or 
reasonings of himself, or others ; nor are we 
ordinarily to seek for any closer connection 
between the different parts of his discourses, 
than the knowledge of this habit will sup- 
ply. It is the not attending to this, that 
has involved the consideration of the whole 
chapter in unnecessary difficulties. The 
first object of our Lord, in his dialogue with 
the Galilean Jews, unquestionably is, to 
withdraw their attention from the grosser 
conceptions of his character and office, which 
attracted their carnal minds, to a more spi- 
ritual contemplation of the benefits to be 
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procured, by embracing the offers of salva- 
tion and eternal life, which he came to make 
to the world. But this view of his mission, 
proposed to them under the idea (suggested 
by the great miracle which had gone before) 
of eating the bread of life, leads to that of 
feeding on him, as that bread, in a spiritual 
sense ; and the idea of feeding upon him, in 
its fullest signiffcation, gradually developing 
itself, leads him yet further, in the prospect 
of the great sacrifice which he was about to 
offer, and by which the eternal life he has 
been speaking of, was in fact to be pur- 
chased for them, to the idea of feeding on 
the sacrifice, — on that flesh, which he was to 
give for the life of the world. /, says he, 
again taking up and repeating the expres- 
sion he had previously used, I am the living 
bread, which came down from heaven; if 
any man eat of this bread, he shall live for 
ever ; and the bread, which I will give ', is 

' Idarm.' The bread, that he will give, implies some^- 
ture food;^somethiiig different from that on which they 
might then feed. But even then, in the sense of those 
who contend for a spiritual feeding by faith on his do&. 
trine, exclusively, they might have so fed ; what was to 
follow therefore was something different from that ; — i. e. 
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my flesh, which I will give for the life of the 
world^. 

At this statement we read that the Jews 
strove among themselves, saying, How shall 
this man give us his flesh to eat ^9 

Now it is remarkable, that upon this ex- 
pression of their astonishment, our Lord, 
so far from softening, or in any degree re- 
laxing the force of his previous declarai- 
tions, seems by what follows rather to ag- 
gravate the difficulty which already em- 
barrassed his hearers. Without furnishing 
any clue to the interpretation of his lan- 
guage, he thus proceeds; Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, Except ye eat the flesh of the 
Son of man, and drink his blood, ye have no 
life in you. Whoso eateth my flesh, and 
drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me, and I in 
him. As the living Father hath sent me, 
and I Urn by the Father ; so he that eateth 
me, even he shall live by me. This is that 
bread which came down from heaven: not 
as your fathers did eat manna, and are 

the flesh of his sacrifice, under the symbols of bread and 
wine. 

k John vi. 51. ^ John vi. 52. 
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dead; he that eateth of this bread shall live 
for ever ™. 

If obstacles existed to the reception of 
his doctrine before, they are any thing but 
removed by this supplementary declara- 
tion. An additional circumstance, not of 
difficulty only, but of horror, of a nature 
the most repulsive to all their habits and 
feelings, is introduced by the repeated men- 
tion of blood, as an article of food. Fur- 
ther, the life which they were to derive 
from this revolting banquet, is compared to 
that which the Son himself receives from 
his intimate connection with the Father. 
While the idea of a merely figurative and 
spiritual interpretation of his words, is op- 
posed by the comparison of the food offered 
them, with that material manna,; on which 
their fathers had been fed in the wilder- 
ness. 

We need not be surprised, that a decla- 
ration so extraordinaryshould have excited 
their astonishment, or that a proposition so 
offensive to their habitual feelings and pre- 

■" John vi. 53—58. 
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judices, should have caused the defection 
of a part of his followers ; that from that 
time, many of his ^ disciples should "have 
gone back, and walked no more with him''. 
The difficulties, which at the time present- 
ed themselves to the reception of his doc- 
trine, were such, as would seem surmount- 
able by nothing less than that faith in him, 
(the gift of his Father,) as possessing in- 
deed the wordSi however in this instance in- 
comprehensible, of eternal life ", which, as 
appears from what follows, sustained on this 
very occasion the twelve in their adherence 
to him. Ignorant, as they probably yet 
were, of the fundamental fact, upon which 
the propriety of our Lord's expressions rest- 
ed ; the fact, that Jesus Christ was to be a 
real sacrifice of atonement and peace-offer- 
ing to God; they wanted the first clue to their 
just interpretation. Ignorant, yet further, of 
the nature of the feast, by a participation in 
which the benefits of that sacrifice were to 
be communicated to the faithful ; had they 
touched upon the confines of a right inter- 

n John vi. 66. " John vi. 68. 
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pretation of his words, as referring to a sa- 
crifice of some sort, they would still have 
been confounded at the notion of such a 
participation in the very body of Jesus. 

Nor even to us, apart from the informa- 
tion which we derive from the institution 
of the Lord's Supper, does it seem possible 
to give a satisfactory account of the lan- 
guage of our Lo:^. Independently of the 
total want of any propriety in the expres- 
sion, and the absence of any legitimate ana- 
logy, by which the use of such a metaphor 
might be vindicated, neither faith in the 
merits of Christ, nor the reception and me- 
ditation of his saving doctrine, (the usual 
resources of those who resist the applica- 
tion of the passage to the Sacrament,) can 
be accepted, as the thing intended by feed- 
ing on him ; unless we are also prepared 
to admit,, that the life which the Son hath 
in the Father p, is by faith, or meditation 
only. No purely spiritual feeding again, 
however interpreted, would seem to corre- 
spond with the repeated notice of the. ma- 

P, John vi. 57. 
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terial manna, on which their fathers had 
fed. Nor, lastly, can any interpretation of 
the words of our Lord be fairly considered 
as adequate to the occasion, which con- 
founds under one idea what he has so ob- 
viously separated, by the distinct mention 
of his body and bloody four several times in 
the course of as many successive verses. It 
is inconceivable, that they should be thus 
mentioned, if they had not severally some 
distinct and appropriate reference. And 
what that reference should be, if all allu- 
sion to the Eucharist be rejected, it is im- 
possible in the whole range of Scripture, in 
the histdry or the tradition of the church, 
to discover. 

On the other hand, admit that reference, 
and all becomes clear and easy. Admit 
that our Lord's allusion in the former part 
of his conference with the Galilean multi- 
tude was to the life-giving sacrifice, which 
he was to offer for the sins of the world ; 
and that in his subsequent discourse he was 
led, naturally and progressively, to the con- 
templation of that festival, by which the 
benefits of that sacrifice were to be com- 
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municated to the believers in him ; and we 
are well able to apply and account fov 
every circumstance asserted by him, of him-, 
self, as the bread of life which came down 
from heaven, of his body and blood, as meat 
indeed, and drink indeed'*, and the occasion 
of life for ever ' to those who should par- 
take in them. 

The reality then of the reference to the 
Lord's Supper being so far established, it 
would remain for us to inquire, in what de- 
gree the doctrine of the Sacrament itself, as 
already deduced from other sources, is afi 
fected by the expressions used concerning 
it in this remarkable passage, The result 
of this inquiry has, however, of necessity, 
been in great measure anticipated in the 
previous discussion. 

The most important assertions of our 
Lord, with respect to eating his flesh and 
drinking his blood, are, that by so doing we 
obtain eternal life, and the assurance of our, 
resurrection"; that we dwell in him, and 
he in us*. These assertions are in exact 

") John vi. 55. ' John vi. 58. 

5 John vi. 54. * John vi. 56. 

U 
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agreement with those previous notions, 
which we have obtained upon the subject 
of the Lord's Supper, from the considera- 
tion of the words and circumstances of in- 
stitution, and the manner in which it is 
spoken of in the writings of St. Paul. 

From them we have inferred, that as by 
eating the bread and drinking the wine of 
the Sacrament, we are admitted to the be- 
nefits of the sacrifice of Christ, to the par- 
don of sin, reconciliation to God, the assur- 
ance of spiritual assistance here, and of 
everlasting life and happiness hereafter ; so 
these very benefits appear to be conveyed 
to us in great measure, under the notion 
of our being, symbolically, and to all essen- 
tial purposes, united to, and identified with 
him ; of our being made one with him, by 
eating of that bread and drinking of that 
wine, which are the communion of his body 
and blood: that as, by the implied inter- 
change and intercommunion of properties 
consequent upon this union of the Re- 
deemer with the redeemed, we alike parti- 
cipate in the sufferings of his crucified, and 
the exaltation of his glorified body ; in his 
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subjection to death, and in his triumph 
over it ; so, from it we derive that assurance 
of a blessed resurrection, vi^hich is the. di- 
rect 'consequence of the merciful and stu- 
pendous dispensation, by which he has been 
made sin for us, by dying upon the cross ; 
and we, the righteousness of God in him, by 
the efficacy of his resurrection to our justi- 
fication ". 

To these views of the efficacy of the Eu- 
charist the passage in question adds no- 
thing; though from its consistency with 
them it corroborates their correctness, and 
by the peremptoriness of its language gives , 
confidence to our former conclusions : the 
real value of the passage consists, not in 
any novelty of information conveyed in it, 
but in its correspondence with what is al- 
ready established. Strong indeed as the 
presumption hence arising may appear, of 
an intended reference to the holy Sacra- 
ment in these words of our Lord, it must 
after all be remembered, that that pre- 
sumption cannot safely be carried beyond 

" 2 Cor. V. 21. Rom. iv, 25. 
U 2 
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a high degree of probability. And as in 
cases of this sort no circumstance can be 
deemed indifferent, or unimportant, which 
is of real moment in adjusting the balance 
of probability, I shall, I trust, be excused in 
again briefly adverting to a topic of argu- 
ment, to which I have already had recourse, 
in considering the evidence supplied by the 
Gospel of St. John with respect to Bap- 
tism ; and which seems not less applicable 
to the question before us. I allude to the 
peculiar circumstances, under which the re- 
cord of the conference of our Lord with 
the Galilean multitude has been preserved 
to us. 

It occurs in that Gospel, which (with one 
only exception perhaps) is allowed to have 
been the latest written of the books of the 
New Testament ; and the especial object of 
which is said to have been the confirmation 
of the received doctrines of the church 
against some heretical novelties, which had 
gained a footing in it, by an appeal to those 
hitherto unpublished discourses of our 
Lord, of which St. John was the surviving 
depositary. In this point of view, though 
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no new doctrine, not already deducible 
from the words of inspiration, was perhaps 
to be looked for, any important allusions of 
our blessed Lord to matters bearing upon 
established points of faith, might fairly be 
expected to find a place Now the great 
doctrines most fully illustrated by St. John 
are, undoubtedly, the divinity of our Lord, 
and the sacrifice "of atonement offered by 
him for sin : upon these he is large. But 
whatever was peculiar to Christianity, also, 
naturally came in his way ; and to this we 
probably owe the notices of the two sacra- 
ments, in the third and sixth chapters of 
his Gospel. It does not seem probable, 
that the object of the former of these was 
merely to insist upon the necessity of a me- 
taphorical new birth ; or of the latter, to 
magnify the benefits to be derived from a 
metaphorical feeding upon Christ. The 
laying so great a stress upon these expres- 
sions would indeed have been wholly unac- 
countable, had they not obtained import- 
ance from their being attached to some- 
thing real. Nor can we in either case 
guess at any reason, why Jesus Christ 
u 3 
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should have left Nicodemus and the Gali- 
lean Jews, nay his own chosen disciples, in 
the dark as to his real meaning; except 
upon the supposition, that the time was 
not yet come for the full explanation of his 
intentions. Now this was the case, upon 
the supposition of his alluding to the Sacra- 
ments, but was not the case upon any other 
suggested hypothesis. If in the third chapter 
of St. John our Lord refers to Baptism, the 
temporary obscurity of his language is at 
once accounted for : while at the same time 
we perceive, that it might safely be left to 
the actual establishment of the rite, to re- 
move difficulties, which, though they might 
perplex, could not essentially mislead Nico- 
demus, but upon which it was not possible 
perhaps, in consistence with the general ob- 
jects of our Lord's mission, to give him full 
satisfaction at the time. If, on the other 
hand, he only speaks in a highly figurative 
strain of a change of life and heart, we can 
see no reason for his persevering in the use 
of a metaphor, which confounded him to 
whom it was addressed* but who would have 
had little or no difficulty in understanding 
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or , admitting the necessity of reformation 
and repentance from dead works, the in- 
ability of man to renew a right spirit v/iihia 
himself, or the consequent indispensability 
of a divine interference to effect it. The 
marked adherence, under such circum- 
iStances, to the particular form of expres- 
sion, would seem wholly unaccountable. 

So again, if in the sixth chapter of the 
Evangelist our Saviour alludes to his own 
sacrifice upon the cross, and the means of 
participating in the benefits of it by a sa- 
cramental feeding on his flesh and blood, 
then we can well understand, why upon a 
sacrifice not yet offered, on a rite not yet 
established, his expressions partook of the 
obscurity of that yet hidden mastery. But 
upon the supposition, that no more was in- 
tended than the nebessity of faith in him 
as their Messiah, or of accepting and ponr 
dering the doctrine which he delivered to 
them, we are totally at a loss to conceive 
why he should here again, as in his dis- 
course with Nicodemus, attach so much im- 
portance to a mere metaphor ; why, so far 
from explaining it at the time even to his 

u 4 
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disciples, he tells them, that hard as his 
words then seemed to them, an additional 
circumstance of difficulty existed in the 
fact, that he, on whom they were to feed, 
was ere long to ascend into heaven : a fact, 
be it observed, of which the revelation at 
that particular moment was so little called 
for, that we cannot but think that it was 
made for the express purpose of convincihg 
them, that his words had a hidden mean- 
ing, which they were not yet qualified to 
comprehend. 

In contending for the sacramental inter- 
pretation of both passages, the order of in- 
vestigation pursued in these Lectures makes 
me at least so far a disinterested advocate, 
that, if their support be taken away, the 
more solid foundations of the doctrine for 
which I have contended, will, I trust, remain 
unshaken and unimpaired. 

To sum up what has been said of the 
Lord's Supper, it would appear, that as the 
great object of the rite is the making us 
partakers in the sacrifice of Jesus Christ 
offered upon the cross, so the benefits con- 
veyed by it must primarily be sought under 
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that idea. That in this view the remission 
of sin stands preeminent. But in the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the rite itself, we 
are enabled to distinguish and appropriate 
yet further the communication of especial 
benefits to the participators in it. In the 
communion of Christ's body asserted and 
typified in it, is implied the communication 
of the advantages derivable from the inti- 
mate connection established between the 
Redeemer and the redeemed ; more espe- 
cially of that spirit, which is inseparably 
united with him, and of that life, which we 
have in him, as he has in the Father, in 
our communion in the wine of the Sacra- 
ment, is yet further expressed our partici- 
pation in a truly life-giving sacrifice ; and 
the continual renewal of that covenant esta- 
blished with us in his blood, and to which 
we are originally admitted in Baptism. 

In both sacraments alike we are indeed 
thus led to contemplate, as the fundamental 
benefits of their observance, the two most 
distinguishing and immediate blessings of 
Christianity itself; the forgiveness of sin, 
and the gift of the Holy Spirit ; conducing 
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alike to the final result of the whole dis- 
pensation, eternal life for the faithful ad^ 
herents to the truth. 

On the several and more particular ap- 
propriation of these, and on some collateral 
points of interest, I shall make some observ- 
ations in my next and concluding Lecture. 
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2 Peter i. 4. 

Whereby are given unto us exceeding great and 
precious promises. 

The object of the inquiry instituted in 
the present course of Lectures, has been to 
ascertain the reality, and point out the na- 
ture of the benefits, annexed to the due ad- 
ministration of the two Christian sacra- 
ments of Baptism and the Lord's Supper. 

For this purpose, the presumptions in fa- 
vour of the annexation of some such bene- 
fits to the appointments in question was 
first stated ; so far, at least, as to meet any 
repugnance to the consideration of the more 
direct proofs of the particular things con- 
tended fori from the assumed unreason- 
ableness of the admission of any. That the 
expectation of some advantage from their 
celebration was not unreasonable, we in- 
ferred from the respect universally paid to 
externals, even in systems apparently unin- 
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fluenced by revelation : that a like expecta- 
tion would be not inconsistent with the me- 
thods of a higher wisdom, we inferred from 
our experience of the course of the divine 
procedure under former dispensations. And 
as the mere fact of the appointment of ex- 
ternal services in a religion confessedly di- 
vine, would thus, under any circumstances, 
justify the expectation of benefit from their 
due observance ; so, in the particular case 
before us, that expectation was not a little 
heightened, by the consideration of the spi- 
ritual nature of the religion, of which the 
Christian sacraments form a part, and the 
peculiar circumstances of their original 
establishment. 

In turning our attention more directly to 
the object of their appointment, one obvious 
end of their institution at once presented 
itself; in their character of rites of initia- 
tion and communion, they are naturally the 
very bands and supports of that visible com- 
munity of faithful persons, to which it was 
the will of the Founder of the religion, that 
all his followers should be, externally as 
well as spiritually, united But the church 
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of God itself, so far as its members are con- 
cerned, could have been instituted only for 
the benefit of the individuals composing it. 
If no advantage resulted from our aggrega- 
tion to it, we should in vain be invited to 
enter in. Again, of whatever benefits we 
might hope to become partakers through 
the medium,of the society, of these the rite 
by which we are admitted into it, and the 
rite or rites by which we declare and keep 
up our communion with it, must be allowed 
to be, at least, the primary occasion. I say 
the rite or rites, because, though the rite of 
initiation can in nature be but one, the rites 
of communion, as in Judaism, may be many. 
But, whether few or many, the immediate 
result of their observance can be no other, 
than a title to participate in the privileges, 
which that communion confers. Such was 
the case with the various observances of the 
Mosaic institution, and such must be the 
case, not only in the Christian, but in every 
conceivable form of society, whether secular 
or religious, whether founded upon the vo- 
luntary agreement of the parties composing 
it, or upon the enactments of a superior 
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power. And therefore, of whatever benefits 
the church of Christ, as such, has the exclu- 
sive dispensation, of these we naturally and 
of course become partakers, through the 
medium of those rites, if any, by which we 
first establish, and afterwards keep up our 
connection with the society. 

Accordingly, we might hence with safety 
and facility arrive at some general conclu- 
sions, with respect, not only to the reality 
and nature, but the particular distribution 
of the benefits accruing from the establish- 
ment of that connection. For the benefits 
themselves arie either immediate or conse- 
quent. They result from our admission 
into, or from our continuance in the society. 
Of the former, Baptism, of the latter, the 
Lord's Supper, might be considered as the 
channel of conveyance. 

But for the more express determination 
and appropriation of the benefits in ques- 
tion, a less abstract, and therefore perhaps 
a more eligible, mode of proceeding pre- 
sented itself, in the investigation of the na- 
ture of the observances themselves, and the 
language of the New Testament concerning 
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them. In the prosecution of this we have 
been led to inquire, first, into the natural 
significancy of the rites, and secondly, into 
that significancy, as limited by the words 
and circumstances of institution, or more 
fully developed in the conventional mean- 
ing attributed to them, in corresponding 
observances of other religions ; we have fur- 
ther considered the language of Jesus Christ 
himself respecting them, at the time of, ap- 
pointment, and of his Apostles, as the first 
authorized administrators of the rites ; and 
lastly, we have referred to the anticipative 
declarations of our Lord and his forerunner 
on the subject, previous to their actual in- 
stitution. 

The result of this inquiry, which was ter- 
minated in my last discourse, has been, I 
would hope, the establishment of the fol- 
lowing propositions. 

First with respect to Baptism. 

That the nature of the rite itself, consi- 
dered as a religious observance, implies that 
it conveys to him, who rightly partakes of 
it, a spiritual purification; a purification 
determined by the very nature of the reli- 
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gion to consist in a removal of the stain, 
and consequent remission of the penalties 
of sin. 

But the spiritual work thus signified in 
the very action of Baptism, being, upon the 
fundamental principles of the religion, re- 
ferable to no other agent than the Spirit of 
God, a concomitant gift of the Holy Ghost 
seems to be indispensable, to effect the pu- 
rification thus announced in the establish- 
ment of the rite itself: while, again, the ex- 
press declaration of Jesus Christ, accom- 
panying his institution, that he who is bap- 
tized shall be saved", points out, as its no 
less certain consequence, our restoration to 
that eternal life, the title to which was for- 
feited by the transgression of Adam. 

And these conclusions, from the nature 
of the rite, the language of our Lord at the 
time of its appointment, and the character 
of the religion of which it forms a part, be- 
ing confirmed by the direct assertion, no 
less than the implied meaning, of various 
texts adduced in the course of our more 

'' Mark xvi. 16, 
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particular investigation of the language of 
the New Testament, we may safely chal- 
lenge, as the unquestionable benefits of our 
participation in Christian Baptism, the three 
things already mentioned ; viz. the remis- 
sion of sin, the gift of the Holy Ghost, and 
the restoration to the hope of eternal life. 

But the exanynation of the Scriptures of 
the New Testament, to which we had re- 
course for the confirmation or the rectifica- 
tion of our earlier inferences from the na- 
ture of the rite, and the words and circum- 
stances of institution, while it corroborated 
the conclusions already drawn, opened upon 
us new views or new descriptions of bene- 
fits, agreeing with these, or flowing from 
them. 

Thus it appeJa^red from the comparison 
instituted, and the correspondence asserted 
by St. Paul, between Baptism and Circumci- 
sion, that the former, like the latter, may 
justly be considered as of the nature of a 
seal to a covenant ; implying the ratification 
on the one part, and the acceptance on the 
other, of the promises made in the engage- • 
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ment to which it refers; in a beneficial con- 
tract, like that of the Gospel, holding out a 
pledge and assurance to the party to be be- 
nefited, of the faithfulness of Him, who vo- 
luntarily establishes the covenant. 

Thus it further appeared, that in Baptism 
we are made members of that mystic body 
of which Jesus Christ is the head ; and, as 
such, entitled to every benefit resulting from 
our identification with Him, with whom we 
are buried in Baptism, with whom we are 
bound to rise from sin to righteousness of 
life here, and with whom, if we so rise on 
earth, we shall ultimately rise to the fruiT 
tion of everlasting glory in heaven. 

Thus it appeared again, that by putting 
on Christ in Baptism we assume a new cha- 
racter, being made the children of Qod by 
faith in him ; a change of state operated by 
the Holy Spirit then given us, whereby we 
cry^ Abba, Father ; and the natural conse- 
quence of the removal of that stain and 
stumblingblock of sin, which had put en- 
mity between man and his Maker, alienated 
us from the state of friendship in which we 
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originally stood with our heavenly Father* 
and interrupted the communication of his 
favour to us. 

Lastly, it appeared, that, as the result of 
this our new filiation, no less than of the 
pardon of sin and removal of impediments 
which must precede it, we become in Baip- 
iism. Joint heirs jjvith Christ in the eternal 
life, the title to which is restored to us in 
that sacrament. 

These, indeed, and other inferences of a 
like nature, deducible from the various pas- 
sages in which allusion is made to Baptism 
in the writings of the Apostles and Evan- 
gelists, are properly to be considered, rather 
as descriptions of the general state of favour 
with God, in which our coming under co- 
venant places us, than as directly pointing 
out the particular benefits conferred. They 
add however fresh weight to our assurance 
of the solidity of our previous conclusions. 
For the glorious titles we are in them taught 
to assume, of the sons of God, the members 
of Christ's mystic body, and joint heirs with 
him in his kingdom, would be tantalizing 
and unmeaning, but for the real benefits of 
x2 
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pardon, grace, and eternal life, inseparably 
connected with those relationships, the in- 
vestiture to which is, as it were, given us in 
the Sacrament. 

With respect to the Lord's Supper we 
arrived at the following results : 

That the nature of the rite, combined 
with its appointment as a religious service, 
implies, first, the conveyance of spiritual 
support and nutriment ; and secondly, th^ 
present operation of Him, to whose sole 
agency every spiritual work is throughout 
the New Testament attributed. 

That the consideration of its conventional 
significancy, supported by the direct lan- 
guage of St. Paul in reference to the estar- 
blished rite, implies, as the immediate end 
and purpose of the institution, a participa^ 
tion in the benefits of Christ's sacrifice upon 
the cross ; which benefits, reduced to their 
simple statement, appear to be, the remis- 
sion of sin, and, concurrent with this, re- 
conciliation to God, and restoration to his 
favour. 

But further, the notion of feeding upon 
Christ, combined with the language of St. 
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Paul in reference to the communion of his 
body, seems to intimate a more immediate 
and personal union with Jesus Christ, as 
the result of that communion, than would 
perhaps at first sight seem to flow from the 
idea of the Sacrament, as a feast upon a sa- 
crifice ; and hence a more direct assurance 
of the benefits attendant upon that union ; 
including, of necessity, a participation, after 
our capacity, of that Spirit, which was given 
to Him without measure upon earth, and 
which he now dispenses to the members of 
his mystic body from the seat of his glory 
in heaven; and the communication of 
that principle of life eternal, which he has 
in himself, and which we enjoy through 
him. 2 f . . 

Lastly, the more particular consideration 
of the rite, in connection with some remark- 
able passages of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
in which the blood of Jesus Christ is spoken 
of, led us to look upon it in the light of the 
ratification of a new, or the renewal of a 
former covenant; and by consequence, as 
the pledge and the assurance to those who 
x3 
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participate in it, of the benefits guaranteed 
to the parties included in the covenant to 
which it refers. 

And so far, as in Baptism, so in the 
Lord's Supper, the remission of sin, the gift 
of the Holy Ghost, and the restoration to 
our title to eternal life, seem to be the di- 
rect and positive benefits secured to us ; as 
they are the distinctive inducements to em- 
brace the religion of the Gospel ; and the 
results of the rite, by which we maintain 
our connection with the church of Christ, 
seem to be identical with those of that, by 
which we are admitted into it. Of these, 
pardon of sin may in both be considered as 
the primary and fundamental benefit con- 
veyed ; the gift of the Holy Ghost as its 
necessary and inseparable concomitant ; and 
the assurance of our restoration to life 
eternal as its implied and certain conse- 
quence. 

The results thus arrived at however, 
though legitimately deduced, and in them- 
selves perhaps unobjectionable, may appear 
to some hardly to fulfil the expectation 
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raised in the commencement of the course. 
From that, it may be said, we were led to 
look for a more discriminate appropriation 
of benefits to each, than the prosecution of 
the inquiry has as yet appeared to justify. 
And of the benefits themselves it may per- 
haps be contended, that they cannot pro- 
perly be considered as the result of a par- 
ticipation in the sacraments ; being in truth 
rather the fundamental blessings and pro- 
mises of Christianity itself. 

Upon these two points I am therefore de- 
sirous of offering a few observations. 

And first, with respect to the discrimina- 
tion and appropriation of benefits, I would 
remark, that the apparent identity of bene- 
fits above exhibited is not in fact so abso- 
lute, as to preclude a just discrimination, or 
more peculiar appropriation to either sacra^ 
ment. A difference between them in this 
respect is not only discernible, but well de- 
serving of notice, as pointing out the wis^ 
dom of the arrangement by which they 
were severally selected for their particular 
offices. For though the benefits may be 
substantially the same, they will be found 
X 4 
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to vary in some degree in character, in re- 
ference to the different circumstances of the 
sacraments themselves, and the places which 
they severally occupy in the Christian sys- 
tem. 

The consideration indeed of a single point 
connected with their administration, that 
the one was to be once, the other often ce- 
lebrated, would of itself lead us to expect a 
corresponding diversity in the results to be 
obtained from their observance. The eifect 
of the one ought, it would seem, to be per- 
manent and abiding ; of the other, it would 
be sufficient that its beneficial operation 
should endure till its efficacy were renewed 
by a repetition of the celebration. Let us 
briefly examine how far such a difference is 
really perceptible, in relation to what we 
have considered as the common benefits, of 
which each is, after its capacity, the gua^ 
rantee; — whether a clear and intelligible 
distioiction, even in what is apparently com- 
mon to hoth, may not be traced between 
them. 

And first, of the remission of sin. . This 
is evidently twofold, and to be complete 
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must include the removal, both of the here- 
ditary stain derived from the offence of 
Adam, and of the guilt contracted by ac- 
tual transgression. Now the first of these 
is the sole and peculiar province of Bap- 
tism; nor can the Lord's Supper in any 
other sense be said to have any share in it, 
than as, in its character of an act of com- 
munion, it perpetually witnesses to our 
continuance in that state of covenanted fa- 
vour, in which Baptism places us. And 
this benefit, it is to be observed, is perma- 
nent and abiding; needing nothing to its 
completion, and incapable of forfeiture, ex- 
cept, perhaps, by such an apostasy from the 
faith, as would imply an abandonment of 
our Christian privileges. And so far the 
remission conveyed in Baptism corresponds 
with the singleness of the rite. Secondly, 
with respect to actual sin. Here again, 
there is no difficulty in the supposition of 
a conveyance of a free and full pardon for 
the past, on the acceptance of the con- 
ditions on which we enter into covenant. 
The only doubt can be, as to its efficacy in 
tfeference to subsequent transgression: to 
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which there is some difficulty in supposing 
that the pardon conveyed in Baptism should 
apply directly. But even in reference to 
the growing offences of believers, one per- 
manent effect may unquestionably be attri- 
buted to it. As it places us in a favourable 
state, removing the burden of hereditary 
guilt, and bringing us within the terms of 
a gracious covenant, it lays a firm founda- 
tion for future benefits, and prepares the 
way for the further exercise of the divine 
goodness in the pardon of subsequent of- 
fences. 

Were indeed the effect of our first ag- 
gregation to the Christian cjjurch in Bap- 
tism such, that those, who once received 
the benefit of it, could by no future error, 
or omission of duty, forfeit their advan- 
tages, or become entangled in the difficul- 
ties ensuing from a breach of contract, so 
long as the connection thus established 
continued unbroken; it would clearly be 
by a figure of speech only, that the remis- 
sion of sin could be attributed to any sub- 
sequent act of religion. Were we by that 
first act of admission to the religion, not 
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only healed for the past, but rendered inr 
vulnerable for the future, any further ob- 
servance, as the channel of forgiveness, 
would be unnecessary and superfluous. 
But no such prospective virtue being as- 
serted of Baptism, while the propensity to 
gin and the liability to forfeit our claims to 
the inheritance of heaven, remain, even in 
those who have been washed, sanctified, and 
justified; some observance, by which a no 
less firm and satisfactory assurance should 
be given of the forgiveness of our actual sins 
after Baptism, than was furnished in it of 
our previous transgressions, seems to have 
been indispensable to the completion of the 
gracious system of the Gospel. And this 
we find in the other sacrament, In the 
Lord's Supper is continually renewed that 
application of the merits and benefits of 
Christ's death and sacrifice, by which the 
oflfence of sin is done away, and we are re- 
instated in the favour of our heavenly Fa- 
ther. While of original sin and of actual 
sin before Baptism, the stain is effaced in 
that sacrament; the impedimerits to our 
final enjoyment of the redemption pur- 
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chased for us perpetually springing up, are 
removed in the reiterated administration of 
the Eucharist. 

But further, a like difference of operation 
may be traced, in reference both to the gift 
of the Holy Spirit, and to the assurance of 
life eternal, which we have contended for, 
as the inseparable concomitant and conse- 
quence of a due participation in both sa- 
craments. It is Baptism which gives us 
the first assurance of the divine interposir- 
tion in our favour, and dispenses to us 
those gifts of grace, which are described as 
the earnest of the Spirit. Our absolute title 
to a continuance of this first gift, grounded 
upon the reconciliation effected in Bap- 
tism, can, Hke the pardon of sin simul- 
taneously conveyed, be forfeited by apo- 
stasy aldne. Yet, inasmuch as all sin is so 
contrary to his holy influence, that the lan- 
guage of the New Testament supposes it 
possible, that the Spirit may be not only 
resisted \ but quenched"; and since expe- 
rience a& well as Scripture attests the fact, 

b Acts vii. 51. <= 1 Thqss. v. 19. 
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that there is no man that sinneth not ^; it is 
of no little importance to us, that in the 
pledge of renewed reconciliation to God af- 
forded us in the Lord's Supper, we have a 
concurrent assurance, that in that heaven- 
ly feast we may continually drink of the 
Spirit ": that the same holy Being, of whom 
we are spiritually born in Baptism, in the 
Lord's Supper spiritually sustains and feeds 
us. And a similar ■ course of reasoning 
would be applicable to the consideration 
of that life and immortality, brought to 
Ught^ by Jesus Christ, confirmed to us in 
Baptism, and of which the assurance is re- 
newed to us in the celebration of the holy 
communion. In the one we receive life, 
and are as it were born from the dead ; in 
the other, the waste of that life is repaired, 
and the diseases and interruptions of our 
spiritual health, brought on by sin, are con- 
tinually, and to the faithful communicant 
effectually, remedied, and restored. 
So that a difference in the results of 



<• 1 Kings viii. 46. 2 Chron. vi. 36. 

' 1 Cor. xii. 18. ' f 2 Tim. i. 10. 
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their administration, not absolute indeed, 
nor such as to affect that efficacy which 
they possess in common, but sufficient to 
justify the distinction made between the 
sacraments, and the assertion of appro- 
priate benefits to each, seems plainly dis- 
cernible. 

But the view thus taken of the sacra^ 
ments, may, as we have observed, be further 
objiscted against, as unsatisfactory; inas- 
much as the benefits asserted, so far from 
being the exclusive and peculiar results of 
a participation in those holy rites, are in 
fact the general consequences attributable 
to our acceptance of the faith, and our per- 
severance in the religion of which they 
form a part. But in truth no other benefits 
than those, which it is the great aim and ob- 
ject of the religion itself to secure to its pro- 
fessors, could on any rational principles be 
looked for, as the result of the observances 
by which we are initiated into Christianity, 
and by which we keep up our connection 
with it. There would in fact be an incon- 
sistency in any such expectation. For it is 
from their being pledges to us of the fulfil- 
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ment of the graeious and peculiar promised 
of the revelation, that they derive their 
real value and highest ilnportanee. They 
Vvrould be unworthy of the place they hold, 
and unfitted for the very purpose of their 
institution, as the chstinguishing rites of 
the religion to which they are attached, 
were any inferior, or indeed any other be- 
nefits, than £hose which it is the express 
aim of the revelation to secure to its ad- 
herents, the proper object of the appoint- 
ment of the^ sacraments. 

Neither the want of sufficient discriinina- 
tion in the assignment of the benefits com- 
mon to both sacraments, nor the admitted 
fact, that the benefits themselves, so far 
from being the exclusive and peculiar re-r 
suits of our participation in them, may, in 
another point of view, be with justicie con- 
sidered as the fundamental blessings and 
promises of Christianity itself, can therefore 
fairly be urged against the cfohclusions at 
which we have arrived, in comparison with 
the expectations with which we set out; 
and in vindicating to Baptism and the 
Lord's Supper the communication of the 
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benefits for which we have contended, we 
may hope to have succeeded in the attain- 
ment of the great object we had in view 
from the beginning, that of shewing, that 
those benefits were real, important, and ap- 
propriate. And in assigning the benefits 
common to both, no less than in the parti-^ 
cular adjudication to each, we seem to be 
alike justified, by the more abstract consi- 
deration of the nature of such observances 
in general, the particular consideration of 
the specific rites enjoined, the declarations 
of the Founder at the time of institution, 
and the language of his Apostles subsequent 
to it, and the anticipative allusions of Him- 
self and his forerunner, prior to their ap- 
pointment. 

To two classes of persons, however, our 
conclusions, admitting that they come up 
to the expectation raised concerning them, 
will perhaps on other grounds appear unsa- 
tisfactory: to the one, they may seem to 
fall short of that efficacy, which they are 
accustomed to concede to the sacraments ; 
to the other, they may, on the contrary, ap- 
pear to favour a more infallible operation 
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and effect of the sacraments, than the whole 
tenor of Scripture or the doctrine of our 
church will justify. 

By the first of these it may be objected 
to us, that a' system, which refers the pri- 
mary benefit ; of Baptism to the washing 
away the stain of hereditary guilt, and the 
primary benefit of the Lord's Supper to the 
making us partakers in the atoning sacrifice 
of Christ, for the expiation of actual and 
growing offences, cannot be said to come up 
to the language of our public formularies, 
in speaking of the inward and spiritual 
grace annexed to each ; by which we are 
led to conceive and acknowledge some spe- 
cial act of the Holy Spirit upon the parti- 
cipator in the sacrament, peculiar to it, and 
exhibited on no other occasion. Some feel- 
ing of this sort is not unlikely to prevail 
with those, who have rather adopted the 
language, than considered the real intent 
of certain expressions, used in the-Catechism 
of our church. Without controverting the 
fact of such an-«exertion of spiritual influ- 
ence in either sacrament, I would only re- 
mark, that while, if it have a real existence; 
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it- is not inconsistent with the view taken 
in the preceding inquiry, its expectation, so 
far as the Catechism is concerned, seems to 
be built upon an erroneous interpretation 
of the language employed. With respect to 
this, we may observe with Balguy, that the 
mistake originates in a misapprehension of 
the meaning of the term grace; which 
men, attending rather to the familiar use, 
than to the particular application of the 
word, are apt to understand, here as often 
elsewhere, " to signify the assistance of God's 
" holy Spirit. But the compilers of our 
" Catechism had no such meaning. They 
" meant only a favour or benefit. Thus 
" the word is frequently used in many parts 
" of the Liturgy," and " had more been in- 
" tended by it in this place, the expression 
" of spiritual grace would have been a tau- 
" tology ^." Besides that the proper grace 
of both sacraments is afterwards described 
in language, not indeed in any way incon- 
sistent with the supposition of such a gift 
of the Holy Spirit, concomitant with their 

s Balguy, Charge VII. On the Sacraments, p. 297. edit. 
8vo. 1785. 
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administration,- as we have all along con- 
tended for ; but certainly in a manner, ex- 
dusive of the supposition, that it consists 
in any such peculiar operation of the Spirit 
as is sioipposed in the objection : of the one, 
the. benefit is more especiallj stated to be 
a death unto sin, and a new birth unto right- 
eousness; of the other, the strengthening 
and ri^esking of our souls by the body and 
blood of Christ, as our bodies are by the 
bread and t^ne, 

On the other hand, the difficulties which 
present themselves to the reception of our 
docttinie, from its appearing to favour a 
more infallibk operation of the saeramentsi 
than cam be justified by Scripture, or the 
latti^aege of our own' church, seem to arise 
from a sim^!E(!r mifisapprehenision of the thing 
contended- for;^^ and from the supposition, 
that the peremptory assertion of the bene- 
fits attributed to a participation in the sa>- 
clPaments cans be supported* upon no othea? 
ground, than on tfcsat of the existence of 
sdme necessary andi physical!,, though mys- 
teri'dus and i>neosin{)!6ehei»siJble union, be^' 
tween the g*ace or benefit communicated, 
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and the outward rite by which it is.coja^ 
veyed ; involving in it all the practical er- 
rors resulting from the scholastic theory of 
the opus operatum. But such an alligation 
of grace to the outward act, forms in truth 
no part of the doctrine which we have been 
endeavouring to establish. No other con- 
nection between the grace or benefit con- 
ferred, and the material action by which it 
is consigned, is necessarily implied in any 
thing hitherto laid down, with respect to 
the reality and certainty of the benefits in- 
sisted upon, than that, of which innumer- 
able examples may be cited both from the 
Old Testament and the New. In both of 
these a material sign, or action, is constantly 
made the pledge of benefits conferred, or of 
wonders wrought, not by the sign itself,, or 
by any virtue, so far as we can discern, in- 
herent in it, but by the will of God exerted 
according to his promise, on occasions, and 
in a manner, pointed out and determined 
by himself For this, it clearly is not ne- 
cessary to contend for any thing like a phy- 
sical union between the grace and tlie sign, 
by which its conveyance is evidenced ; and 
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in the supposition of a concomitancy of op©- 
ratioh there is no other difficulty, than that, 
which may arise in the proof of the reality 
and certainty of the effect produced. Upon 
this proof it is that we have been hitherto 
engaged: and strictly speaking, the effect 
for which we have contended, as accruing 
from the sacraments, is not the actual trans- 
mission of the benefits, which is the work of 
God himself, but the assurance given us in 
them, that the benefits, to which they re- 
late, shall be undoubtedly conveyed to us. 

It cannot indeed be denied, that in up- 
holding the certainty' and efficacy with 
which the sacraments operate for the bene- 
fit of those who rightly receive them, there 
is always danger, lest, the qualifications ne- 
cesisary for a worthy participation being 
overlooked, it should be supposed, that that 
efficacy enabled them to triumph over 
every obstacle, which the vanity or the 
waywardness of man's nature can oppose to 
them. And were the consequences of the 
mere performance of an outward act, or of 
being made the objects of an external rite, 
so insisted upon, that without reference to 
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the state of mind of the partaker, it should 
be inferred, that pardon of sin, the gift of 
the Holy Ghost, and restoration to the hope 
of eternal life, should, of necessity, and in 
every case, follow a participation in the rite, 
we might well revolt at a conclusion so 
contradictory to .the whole spirit and ten- 
dency of revealed religion. 

But in the assertion of the efBcacy of the 
sacraments no such absurdity is involved. 
They work indeed, after their capacity, and 
in such a sense as such language can rea^ 
sonably be applied to them, according to his 
ordinance who established them ; but, like 
every other of his subordinate agents, it is 
in their proper sphere, and on subjects ca- 
pable of receiving their influences. On these 
they as certainly operate, as the fire in 
melting ice ; and as certainly do not operate 
on subjects unfitted for their reception, as 
the same fire would in vain attempt to li- 
quefy the diamond. 

In truth, the objection thus raised against 
the eificacy of the sacraments may with 
equal justice be urged against bvery part of 
religion, in which it is possible for a nomi- 
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nal performance of duty to take place, while 
the heart is uninterested, or the thoughts 
otherwise engaged. It has in fact equal 
force, or rather is equally deficient in force, 
when applied to prayer, as when applied to 
the sacraments of the GospeL The pro- 
mises made to prayer cannot be gainsaid ; 
its efficacy cannot be doubted; yet who 
maintains that the mere repetition of a form 
of words upon our knees, while our heart is 
far away, ensures to him, who thus affects 
to discharge the duty, a return of the bene- 
fits guaranteed to prayer itself. Those be- 
nefits, whether in the grant, Or in the refu- 
sal, of the matter of our petitions, infallibly 
attend the real performance of the duty ; 
nor has any theologian yet ventured to limit 
the efficacy of genuine devotion, from the 
fear of giving encouragement to its counter- 
feit; The cases are precisely similar. Our 
confidence in both rests upon the divine 
promises. These may be dearer in the one 
than in the other, more distinctly expressed,! 
as the duty itself is more frequently incul- 
cated ; but if their certainty can in both 
cases be ascertained, and this is matter of 
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previous inquiry, it is upon that certainty 
that our confidence in both cases reposes. 

As no one indeed seriously believes, that 
from any mock service he can derive those 
benefits which are promised to the reality; 
the obvious caution to be observed, in treat- 
ing points of Christian doctrine and duty, 
which are open to misrepresentation, such 
as has been alluded to, is not to abate of 
the certainty of the promises, but to insist 
upon the qualifications necessary to fit us 
for their fulfilment. To take another in- 
stance. The very fundamental assumption 
of the Christian system, that upon which 
the whole superadded structure rests, the 
love of God for those whom he interfered 
to redeem, can be maintained, in its univer- 
sality, on no other footing, than a like at- 
tention to the circumstances of those in 
whose favour it is exerted. It is one thing 
to assert the universality of that love, it is 
another, to maintain, that, under whatever 
circumstances, we are, in the same sense 
and to the same degree, the objects of it. 
The one is an encouragement to reliance 
on his goodness ; the other, to indifference 
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in our own conduct. The one promotes 
rt^teousnesisr in the assurance of his favour; 
the other, unrestrained wickedness in an 
unjustifiable confidence in his desire, that 
all men may be saved ^. 

In asserting therefore that love of God 
to his creatures, which is the sole basis of 
all our hopes in his mercy, no less than that 
jwFevalency of prayer, our assurance of which 
rests on the declaration of the word of truth 
himself V the same caution is required, as in 
maintaining the efiicacy of the sacraments, 
which he has instituted as pledges of his 
love. To derive benefit from his universal 
good-will to his creation, his creatures must 
submit to his government, and conform to 
his laws ; to entitle themselves to the bless- 
ings of redemption, they must accept the 
terms, and abide by the engagements under 
which they are offered ; to receive the be^ 
nefits annexed to prayerj they must offer 
their devotions from the heart; to reap the 
fruits of their outward participation in the 
sacraments, they must bring to the celebra- 
tion the requisite qualifications. 

h 1 Tim. ii. 4. ■ Jbhn xvi. 23, 24. ^'-5 
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But in the stress thus laid upon the qua- 
lifications necessary for a beneficial partici- 
pation in the sacraments^ do we not open 
the door to another objection to our system, 
from the incompatibility of the ground tliUs 
taken with the administration of Baptism 
to infants ? I trust not ; though I must of 
necessity be brief in assigning my reasons 
for that trust. 

With the general merits of the contro- 
versy respecting infant Baptism, we have no- 
thing to do ; I am only concerned to shew, 
that the practice is not in any degree incon- 
sistent with the doctrine that has been main- 
tained on the subject of qualification, nor 
that doctrine with it. Assuming it to be fit- 
ting that infants should be baptized, it is, in- 
deed, obviouis^that, so far as the qualification 
of the parties is concerned, that propriety 
must rest on other grounds than those, on 
which the administration of the sacrament 
is justified in the case of adults. It is not 
because they believe that they are baptized; 
but because they are brought to Baptism 
by those who do. Here then the question, 
so far as our doctrine of the necessity of 
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qualification to benefit by the sacraments 
may be affected by it, is simply, what quali- 
fications for such a rite an infant has or 
can have. i'M'^ 

For the determination of this question 
we must revert to the promises : these are, 
as I have more than once observedj when 
stripped of the various metaphors in which 
they are expressed in the New Testament, 
remission of sin, the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
and the conveyance of a title to eternal life. 
Remission of sin, in the case of an infant, 
and previous to actual trani^gression, can 
only refer to the abolition of that enmity, 
which attaches to every descendant of 
Adam ; but for this, which is a pure grant 
of favour, on the part of God, to those who 
are admitted into the church of his Son, 
no other qualification seems necessary than 
that, which is supposed in every human be- 
ing born into the world, namely> our being 
obnoxious to the penalties from which we 
are freed in Baptism. Where no obstacle 
is presented to the extension of a favour, 
which the party to whom it is offered is ca^. 
pable of receiving, and of which he s^nds 
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in need, we can conceive no reason for a 
suspension of the grant, on the part of him 
who is willing to concede it ; and what the 
obstacle in this case should be, it is quite 
impossible to discover. 

As little can we discern any impediment 
to their being made partakers of the gift of 
the Holy Ghost. How, and to what extent 
this takes place, it were vain to ask ; but it 
would be not a little presumptuous in us, 
who, except in its fruits, are unable to dis- 
cern the operation of the Holy Spirit in 
ourselves and in adults, to question his in- 
fluence, because undiscoverable to us in the 
case of infants. It were surely wiser to 
conclude, that those, who are on no account 
to be forbidden to come to their Saviour, 
receive, after their capacity, the blessings 
which he came to procure for all; bless- 
ings, more especially, to the enjoyment of 
which, however little we may be able to 
comprehend their operation, we can as little 
comprehend any real hinderance. 

With respect to the assurance of eternal 
life, there is yet less difficulty; the blessing 
itself being rather consequential than im- 
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^mediate; the result of the remoyal of that 
obstruction, which, since the fall, had barred 
our entrance into the state, for which we 
were originally created. 

Let it be remembered, that we are not 
defending infant Baptism, but vindicating 
our own statement with respect to the effi- 
cacy of the sacraments, from the heavy 
charge, if it^ould be substantiated, of being 
inconsistent with that, which we deem esta- 
blished on .too firm a basis, for any views of 
doctrine, at variance with it, to be capable 
of maintaining their ground. It is not in- 
fant Baptism to which we are attempting 
to lend an inefficient and uncalled-fqr sup- 
port ; but our own doctrine, from which we 
are desirous of removing a burden, which, 
if left upon it, would overlay and oppress 
it. 

But, in truth, that doctrine, as we see, 
stands clear of the difficulty in which it is 
atteriipted to involve it ; and we may safely 
assert the necessity of some qualifications, 
to enable the parlticipator in the sacra- 
ments to reap the benefits annexed to them, 
without risking the cause of infant Bap- 
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tism, or weakening our confidence in the 
reality of the benefits held out in those sa- 
cred- ordinances. 

Upon the whole then, the difficulties 
which present themselves to the reception 
of the doctrine maintained in these Lec- 
tures, are not such as to affect its proof; or 
to lead us to any distressing doubt of the 
correctness of our conclusions. The bene- 
fits annexed to the sacraments appear to be 
both real and substantial, worthy of their 
Author, and in harmony with the general 
spirit of the religion of which they form a 
part. Devested of the various metaphors 
in which they are at different times ex- 
pressed, they have appeared to consist,- es- 
sentially, in the communication* of paTdoii 
of sin, the gift of the Holy Ghost, and out 
restoration to the final object of our hop^is, 
the inheritance of life eternal. Of these 
they equally, though with an appropriayfce 
reference to the places they occupy in the 
Christian ^stem, convey to us the assur- 
ance. The on^, in the guarantee of such 
blessings and graces- as are indispensablte 
even to an incipient believer ; the other, of 
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siaeh as are required by the more ady>anced 
professor. In the one, accordingly, the re- 
moval of the stain and guilt of sin antece- 
dent to our entrance into covenant, is the 
most immediate object of the purification 
symbolized in it. In the other, the appli- 
cation of the merits of Christ's passion to 
obviate the effects of our dail:y grooving 
transgressiofis, constitutes the peculiar fea- 
ture of the remission obtained in it. In 
the one we receive the earnest, in the other 
we continually invigorate ourselves with 
fresh draughts of the Spirit. In the one 
the promise of life is restoredj and its first 
principle communicated ; in the other that 
promise is continually renewed, and the 
principle more effectually called into ac- 
tion. 

In the selection of the rites themselves, 
fiir the purposes for which they were de- 
signed, we trace a great propriety. This is 
obvious, generally, in the choice of a rite 
of purification, as the introduction into 
the society ; of a festive rite, as the means 
of declaring and keeping up our connection 
with it. .r 
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More particularly, and bearing in mind 
the universality of the precept to be bap- 
tized, it was fitting that the remission of 
sin should, in the first instance, be declared 
to us by a ceremonial observance, referring 
rather to the stain attaching to the very 
idea of sin, and to an impurity easily un- 
derstood as inheritable, than, to the notion 
of guilt, not so easily applicable to any thing 
but personal delinquency. It was, on the 
other hand, equally fitting, that the pardcai 
of subsequent offences should be announced, 
in a rite calculated to awaken the sense of 
guilt, which attaches to wilful transgression. 
And as to the attainment of the former ob- 
ject Baptism was more especially adapted, 
so to the latter purpose the sacrament of 
the Eucharist, as a rite of communion, 
seems to be not less wisely suited ; fixing 
our attention, as it does, upon the great sar- 
xjrifice of atonement, not only for original 
guilt, but for the actual sins of men; and 
by the frequency of its repetition, standing 
to us in the place of the reiterated trespass 
offerings and varied sacrifices of the Jewish 
law. 
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It was fitting too, in reference to the new 
lif^ on which we enter in taking upon us 
the profession of Christianity, that we 
should be, as newborn children, cleansed 
from the impurities adhering i to us from 
the condition in which we were born. And 
to this the washing of Christian Baptism 
has been thought, by the learned Mede'' 
and others, t6 refer. ^ nr ■ jr 

It was equally fitting, in reference to the 
support of the life thus given us, that some 
spiritual food should be provided, by which 
the waste of that life should be supplied; 
that some medicine should exist, by, which 
the interruptions of our spiritual health 
should be removed. And thus we find the 
Lord's Supper, as the bread of life, convey- 
ing support and nourishment to those who 
stand; as the feast ^ upon a sacrifice, sup- 
plying the means of restoration to those 
who fall, ui i 

Lastly, with respect to the federal cha^ 
racter of the sacraments. If, in reference 

k See Ezek. xvi. 4, 5. and Mede, Disc. XVII. p. 63. 
Works. 1672. 
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to the covenant entered into at Baptism, 
the peculiar propriety of the rite by which 
it is established, is seen, rather in its rela^ 
tion to the eifects of our admission, than to 
the idea of covenanting itself, (for the seal 
of Baptism does not, any more than that 
of circumcision, contain any direct allusion 
to the notion of covenanting,) in the rite 
by which the covenant is from time to time 
renewed, and its breaches repaired, a ma- 
nifest propriety is discoverable; inasmuch 
as one specific object of the Lord's Supper 
is to make us partakers in the blood of the 
holy Victim, whose death was the ratifi- 
cation of the covenant. 

It remains only to offer some brief re- 
marks on the conduct of the inquiry in 
which we have been engaged.' It has been 
my object throughout, to establish rather 
than to subvert ; to state, affirmatively, 
what appeared to me to be the true design 
of the sacraments, so far as the benefits ex- 
hibited in them is concerned, rather than 
to point out the imperfections of other sys- 
tems, or even to meet objections, whicji, 
with various degrees of plausibility, may 
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uaidoubtedly be urged against the parti- 
cular view taken. Upon the utility of such 
statements opinions will probably vary ; but 
it has long appeared to me, that the advan- 
tage of direct and positive notions has been 
too often abandoned, for the sake of that 
accuracy, which, in guarding the enuncia- 
tion of the truth from error, frequently 
leaves upon*the mind indistinct and nega- 
tive ideas only, upon questions of real im- 
portance. And the consequence of this, in 
reference to the subject we have been 
treating, has been, not merely the pre- 
valence of a low and inadequate estimate 
of the just value of the sacraments ; but the 
frustration in a great degree of that moral 
effect, which their due administration is 
eminently calculated to produce. For this, 
the importance of well defined notions of 
their meaning and intent, and of a steady 
conviction of the reality of the benefits re- 
suiting from them, is obvious and undeni- 
able. We shall come to their celebration 
with feelings, in great measure pr(^>©rtioned 
to the liveliness of our apprehension of the 
benefits to be expected in it ; as we look 
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upon the service, as a mere act of obedi- 
ence, or as the appointed means of securing 
toi ourselves especial blessings; and our 
hearts will be beneficially or otherwise af- 
fected by the observance itself, according 
as it does or does not present to our con- 
templation, arid force upon us the recollec- 
tion of those momentous doctrines, to which 
it bears a particular relation. 

The sacraments have often been de- 
scribed, and perhaps a little overrated, as 
the means of conveying to the gross minds 
of the multitude, through the medium of 
sensible representations, information with 
respect to spiritual things, which would 
with less facility be imparted by the lan- 
guage of words. I question, whether in 
such statements justice has been done to 
them; or whether indeed, in any stage of 
society, it can truly be siaid, that the lan- 
guage of signs is reailly more expressive or 
intelligible than that of words. I can 
hardly conceive the former being resorted 
to, except where recourse to the latter is 
impossible. But, though for the communi- 
cation of instruction, the language of sym- 
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bols would appear to be alike inconvenient 
and defective, for other purposes it pos- 
sesses advantages^ in which the civilizeld and 
the well-instructed may participate with 
the ignorant and the rude. Though infe- 
rior, as a channel of information simply, it 
may excel, in the power of impressing upon 
the mind the information, which may have 
reached it from other quarters ; and the ad- 
ministration of a rite, or the taking paa^t in 
a ceremony, of which we know the intent, 
may more effectually revive the impressicms, 
which that information was calculated to 
excite, than any verbal repetition of the in- 
formation itself r 

And it is in this, perhaps, that the moral 
efficacy of the sacraments is most clearly 
discei^nible ; in their power, that is, of re- 
calling to the mind, and presenting to its 
meditation, as it were, in a tangible form, 
the most important doctrines of the religion 
of the Gospel ; — the universality of that cor- 
ruption, from the effects of which Baptism 
in the first instance frees us, — the not less 
universal efficacy of that atonement, the be- 
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nefit of which is communicated to us in the 
sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 

But then to produce this effect, distinct 
and hyely apprehensions of the nature and 
intent of the sacraments themselves, and of 
the benefits annexed to their observance, are 
indispensable. 

Upon these therefore I have insisted; and 
if to this has been of necessity sacrificed^ 
that interest which might have been derived 
from a more controversial mode of treating 
the subject, the practical result, at which it 
has been my great object to arrive; must, if 
necesjsary, be pleaded as my excuse. It was 
chiefly with a view to the practical conse- 
quences of the disciission, that the subject 
itself was chosen ; and the end of the selec- 
tion will be fully answered, if the unadorn- 
ed statement, which has been attempted, of 
the reality and nature of the benefits in 
question, and of the positive evidence on 
which our confidence in their certainty may 
rest, should be in any mind productive of a 
more implicit and satisfactory reliance on 
the goodness, which is pledged to us in 
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both sacraments; of a more grateful and 
impressive sense of the reconciliation 
vouchsafed, and the obligations imposed 
upon us, in the one ; and of a more fre- 
quent and hearty recurrence to the other, 
as the acknowledged and eifectual means, 
of applying to ourselves, individually, the 
benefits of that sacrifice, once offered on the 
cross for tlie sins of all ; of renewing the 
covenant entered into at our Baptism ; and 
of restoring ourselves to that state of fa- 
vour, from which by our negligence or our 
wilfulness we may have subsequently de- 
clined. 



THE END. 



